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PEEFACE 


This is the tentli Yolnmo of tlio History of the 
Tt^ormation of the Sixteenth Cenhiry, and tlio fifth of . 
tlio Second Series. The first series described the 
history of that great epoch from' its commencement 
doYm to the Confession of Augsburg (1530). The 
second udll include the years intervening between , 
that period and the triumph of the Reformation in 
various parts of Europe. It is not always eas,y4'o fii 
the latter limit, which varies according to locality. 

Nevertheless, a i*ule laid down by the author in his 
first volume sensibly limits the work ho has under- 
taken. ‘ The history of one of the greatest revolu- 
tions that has ever been accomplished in human 
affairs, and not the history of a mere party, is the 
object of the present undertaldug. The history of 
the Reformation is distinct from that of Protes- 
tantism.’ One or two volumes coming, God willing, 
after this one wiU bring it to a conclusion. The 
author divided the history into two series for the 
convenience of the pubhc, but ho does not separate 
them. Together they form a single work. 

The coiu’se that he 'svill probably pursue in future 
win better express the unity of the great event which 



IT nyCTACT. 

Ins m'\{lo llio sixlccnlh centurr hmon®. Streams al 
first flow npart, thov nfUrwanls unilo v>ii\i each 
other m succc‘-Mon niul form ft smglo n\cr. There 
comes ft moment the vattrs undergo llio Hvi of 
concentration the svmc phenomenon is mauihstcd 
in ft historr like ours AfUr following up succcs- 
M\cl) the ficts of the lUformitiou in Gtrutmr, 
Ciermui S^it/trland, rrnneo, Ilnglaud, "Westtm 
Switzerland und el'>onhere, tro shall conconlrato our 
juirrativo a httle, and present the progress of tho 
gri at Iran'^fomiation in ft single picture. 

jSow countnes and non men will como beftTro us. 
In our next aolunio wo shall tr.axel tlirougli Scott ind, 
Bciunark, Sweden, Ilungar), nnd otlur parts of 
Karojic, ri-traeing the gn it features of the ir n ligious 
lustoi^. "Wo *>haU cicn return to Lutlier and 
Mtlanchtbon, who ‘'0 socioU is nt oiieo so hcaUht nnd 
so phasant, and also mo Cahm at his work in 
G(ne\n. 

One oircnmstanco» licsidcs (Imt already indicated, 
warns thn autlior to reslnet his hdior, nnd might 
siid.hnl} inlt mipt it Tune is grow mg short for Imn 
and h'j eantmt couipU‘t<' his work without the aid of 
Him who is the mast* r of our da^s 
UliiH mhiin'' iKgms with Ihigluid A fvitliful 
hist ir> of the Ihforoiition »s now jxrhajis ni<»ri» 
iiui ‘'ari |o tint lountri thm to nu) oth»r. 'Hie 
g n ril opinion on the Ouitim nt, i x«.« pting th it <*f 
tlm Idii 1 pirlisans <»f tint the i vti*. «f 

It form IS won, nil 1 that tin t\' is no tod^fid 
It, S’rni < to ^ i\ this IS nut inimU tni” with 
n ^nril to To, Kn I— a r*«imtry »'«i ih tr to t!ie fri* n I* 
<I Iru'h nrd lih rlv NiJ, »>itj ntmuj » An^b 
1 ns'* !>, n ^ I'"'* f rtud <ntfit'n>*i’ in 

Uhalf of iit« ', *• m:d 'fat Tist* it'*, a’ I “'ip rsljliL<t,i 
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Ptomau doctrines, and violent in ilicir attacks upon 
tlie Eefornialion. The excesses in which some of its 
moinbcrs have indulged are imprecedeuled. One of 
them has instituted a comparison between the Ee- 
formers and the leaders during the Ecign of Terror — 
Dauton, Marat, and Eobespierrc, for instance — and 
declares the superiorit}^ of the latter." ‘ The Eefor- 
mation,’ sa^’s this Anglican priest in another place, 
‘ was not a Pentecost ; I regard it as a Deluge, an act 
of divine vengeance.’ In the presence of such opin- 
ions and of others which, though less marked, are not 
less fatal, the history of the Eeformation ma}’^ furnish 
some wholesome lessons. 

The histoiy of England is succeeded in this volume 
by a narrative of the events which led to the triumph 
of the Eeformation in Genova. That histoiy ought 
to interest the Protestants of every comitry, the little 
city having afterwards played so considerable a part 
in the propagation of evangelical truth and in the 
struggles of Protestantism with Popery. 

Eor the purpose of his narrative, the author has 
continued to consult the most authentic sources : 
original documents, letters written b}" the persons of 
whom this histoiy speaks or by then’ contemporaries, 
and the chronicles, annals, and books published at 
that eiioch. He has made use of such collections of 
documents as have been printed ; frequently he has 
had recourse to MSS. of the ]period which have not 
yet been published. 

"We live in a literary age when criticism sways the 
sceptre. Criticism is good and necessary : it purifies 
history and clears the paths to the palace of truth. 
But if dogmatic epochs have their excesses, critical 


• The Guardian fot 20fch May, 1868. 
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epochs hj\vo theirs also It vras saul a long whilo 
ago that * tho«o ^Yho nuv too Instil} after tmlh shoot 
bcvoiKl it ’ Tlio men who dcsiro to renovate lu^lor} 
are like those nho tlesirc to rmovato cities. Tho 

I viler begin bv pulling down a £v w ugl} houses which 
(hsfignro the luighborhotHl and jiniH-ilo tho trafhc; 
but at list th*} lay tluir hands on solid ami ti^t ful 
cditice-', biuhlin.,H whoM) destruction is rtgrilUd by 
every one lli'-o ratn will, m critical ages, t iko 
nnxlcrition and vquilv for thtir nih These have 
often In i n w inling m recent davs. There n a criti- 
cism eilltd hv the Gonnans /y/wrcn/iCKm.whuh not 
onU <h all s what IS fabojbut CM n what IS tnie Iho 
}IoU t>npluris have l>oeu tho Rpecial objict of its 
nttvcL It has dcimvl the aiithuiticit} of llio writ- 
ings of bt .lohn, bl Taul Isanh and olhtr i-acrul 
wnit rs, and the truth of many of the fids which tliev 
me ml If the sacrid l*ov»kM have not Umi spirui 
bv this cnlici ni, wntings human, tin fails of 
histurv, liaM not I'Cajs'd nna-s-ailcd linn' have 
Iksu mnin rolls inslvncis of this m Gvniianv an I 
iIm win f' 

Svvrvl farN which IkIoh" to tho liist/>rv of tlio 

II f iTMirkli in of Tr \«n an I l*r» iieh bwitr» rlaml have 
Is. n nss nllv < tlK 1 m «jtn Htjon Isith in r« \t tvs and 

I atnph! 's. Hi null or has Mt it his dutv to ptovu 

ih io-’o'^rnl ri d»*v «I hts Kt vt* ni hts, t • n dv in 

ill l*n f ‘ « 1 1 llio 1 ft I < b < dm n < f Ibis vi Uin i , I it 

in th III man >»mdsr«f Ih** /. i f i/nirt^ 
il*-* i)julh-l I in I*arn I T '\1 >bYrvi* s. Iff Ins 

I I * tlii I it I -c** tfT I I ttv» ll t d» t jiU in t) 

Ut^Uh«sb*) i, K«t! * l! **at ipiits v-1 1 h » d’ I 
t! <■ I f **h ar« 1 1 Li i«n 1 1 I r Ivi I It wj'* I » 

r if I t 1 I i* 1 t'i l! I *t j \| n It tt| 1 h 1 yvo 

1 d d wit! t »•» I uJt ‘3*^ t, a* 1 U f 
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correctness of 'ivliicli the author has proved hy the 
soundest demonstration. 

The first fact relates to Le }?6vro of Etnples, The 
author stated in his History that that theologian, the 
u'riter of a remarkable translation of the Hol}^ Scrip- 
tures into French, had taught the great doctrine of 
the Eeforination — justification by faith through grace 
— as earl}' as 1512, that is to sa}', four or five years 
before Liilher. This having been disputed, the 
author proved it by the existence of Le Fcviu’s Com- 
menfary on the Epistles of St. Paul published in 1512, 
in which that doctrine is distiuctl}' taught, and wliich 
is preserved in the Bihliotlicqxie Imptbicde at Paris. 
He added other proofs derived from the writings of 
Farel and Beza, as also from the learned critic 
Eichard Simon, Baylc, &c. 

The second fact concerns "William Farel. The 
author said in his History that this Eeformer, the 
most zealous evangelist of that period, had imbibed 
the evangelical doctiines at Paris from the lessons of 
his master, Le Fevi’e of Etaples, and that he was 
converted between 1512 and 15M — before the begin- 
ning of the Eeformation properly so called. That 
point having been denied, the author proved it by 
the positive declarations of Le Fevre and Farel. The 
latter sa3-s pointedly : ‘ This took place in the time of 
Louis the Twelfth.’ How Louis XH. died in 1515. 

The third fact relates to Thomas ab Hofeu, the 
friend of Zudngle, and deputy from Berne to Geneva 
in 1527. The author uwote in his History that this 
layman was, properly spealdng, the first who labored 
to spread the Gospel in Geneva. As that statement 
had been impugned, the author proved it by the 
German and Latin letters of Zwingle and of Ab 
Hofen himself. 
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Tlio fonrtli Tict concerns Kobort Olivehn, Calnn*s 
cousin, anti author ot the fitbl translation of tho Biblo 
into French It has been doubted u hether ho oras 
tutor in tlio familj* of n Geneieso councillor in lo32, 
and whether lio ‘ evangclizod* at tliat timo in Genova. 
TIio author proved his statement by tho jiositivo 
iostinionj" of tho reformer Froment, in Ins Adcs el 
Gcsles de Geneve^ and by extracts from tho olhcial 
iccords of the Genoveso Council Ho has doiuon- 
strated that Ohvetan preceded in Genova ns a 
pn.aclier of tho Gospel, not onl_j Calvm but Farcl 
and XVoment 

Lastly, tlio fifth fact relates to Caban A Gcnoi cso 
a\Titcr denied a feu years back that Calvin, uhen 
Tclunung from Italy, passed throngh Aosta, ulicro 
there txist's, hou'cicr, a monument erected to com- 
incmorato lua flight Tho author hopes ho has 
pTOied that (ho universal opiuion, u Inch makes tho 
ileformor pass through that city, is vrell founded, and 
that tho conlrniy opinion has no u’oiglit 

This last poml is discussed in tho Frefaeo to tho 
French edition of this aolumc tho four others aro 
cxanimed at length in an nrliclo entitled Cn^iyHc 
(rune Cnh^iie, pubUslicd m tho iicruc Chreltcvne of 
Pans. 

There aro mdiMdinls who, when they meet vath 
ficts m a historj that have not been prcMoU'-lj 
dl'^cll'^•scd in an aTchieological divscrtation, or uith 
cm nuivtimi-S tint had hitherto been iinkriouu iiu 
nu di il( b imagino Ih it tnich facts hai o no foundation 
This is n cunous aberration If an Iiistonrin unties 
~nol according to second hind anthoritii'' but aftir 
ongmal niaternlv^-it is qmt< naturd that lie hhould 
come njKm things that hai« not Incn nolictd Infori 
This has hapjiontd to thooutUor of tho Jln'ory (/ Oe 
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licfonnaiion. True liistory, no clonbt, l^osscsscs color- 
ing and life ; but ifc describes such ovouls onl^* as aro 
founded on the firm basis of truth. • 

There are miters at this da}' Avho cany their 
archceological predilections further still and Avould 
like to svibstitutc chronicles for history, giving us a 
body without a soul. But authors of distinguished 
merit have protested against .such an error. 

A great critic, M. Sainlo Bcuve, says : ‘ Tliere is 
one kind of history founded on documentary eAidenco, 
state xnapers, diplomatic transactions, and the coitc- 
spondence of ambassadors ; and tliero is another kind 
with quite a dificrent aspect — moral histor}*, written 
by the actors and the eye-witnesses.’ 

An eminent man (Le Comte d’Hanssonvillc) who 
by his last work, L'Eglho Eomainc ct le 
Emjnrc, has taken an honorable position among his- 
torianis, indorses this judgment. ‘M. Sainle Bcuvo 
is right,’ he says ; ‘ the latter land of history is the 
best, by which I mean the most instructive, the most 
profitable, the only one which serves to imscal the 
eyes, open the understanding, combat deplorable 
credulity, and a'S'oid disagreeable mystifications. 
"What concerns ns, is to laiow men, “ by lifting the 
curtain which hides them,” according to the happy 
expression of )Saint-Simon.’ 

Another celebrated miter has said: ‘Beal his- 
tory appears only when the historian begins to dis- 
tinguish, across the gulf of time, the hving and 
acting man — the man endued with passions, tho 
creature of habit — mth voice and physiognomy, 
with gestures and dress, distinct and complete, lilco 
the one from whom we have just parted in the 
street. Language, Legislation, Catechisms, are ab- 
stract thiugs ; the complete thing is the man acting, 
VOL. V. — A 2 
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tho visiblo corporeal man, vrlio •a’alks, toils, 

halos, and loves. 

‘Why is not Iiistoiy studied moro closely? In 
it men Vi'ould find human life, domestic life wth 
its varied and dramatic scenes ; tho human heart 
•with its fiercest as veil as its tendercst passions, 
and moreover a sovereign charm — tho charm of 
reality.’ 

Lastly, wo read in tho studies o£ M. Daunou, ono 
of tho most accredited masters of historical compo- 
sition, that ‘history Tvliich is naturally picturesque 
and drn?na/!c has become in modem times dull and 
co?(f, and no longer presents tiioso living images 
of men and things which ancient genius loved to 
trace.’ 

History had freed horseU from tho restraint which 
tho Middle Ages had imposed on her, to prevent 
her from speaUng naturally and with life, as men 
Fiscal: ; and pcrlmps tho lessons of tlio illustrious 
academician and poor of Franco, whom wo Imvo just 
quoted, may have contributed to this change. lint 
for f-oino time obseners Imvo been asking whether 
there is not reason to fear a return of tho jNIiddlo 
Ages ; whcUicr men nro not again attempting to 
fasten a gag on history. Ono might at times ho 
led to hay that archaJologists aro of opinion that 
hisiojy miglit bo Rupiirosod as a matter of lux- 
ury, a useless ornament, and ho replaced by docu- 
ments, diplomas, and extracts from registers fitmng 
togeUicr. 

Is it just that an historian should have tho anti- 
quaries crying out again**! him from every hide, 
Iveausc, whilo kcs’ping faithfully to docuiiunts, ho 
draws Romctluag from them that has life or light? 
Is it just that when n character feels, movi s, mul 
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speaks, rejoices or grioYcs, the Areopagus sliould 
declare him to ho a fictilioiis being ^vho could never 
have ex'istccl, and a pure product of the imagiualiou ? 
Ton believe that our ancestors were people like our- 
selves, Avith hearts that beat with passion and grief. — 
Bj no moans ; the}* were icy shades like those wan- 
dering on the banks of the Styx. Hitherto men 
had said: This being feels and moves, therefore 
he lives; but according to the new school, life is 
a fable. Hothuig is authentic biit what is wearisome. 
A man and a history are not looked upon as real 
living beings, rmless they are colorless, stark, and 
cold. 

Of this wo have had many irrstances. One time wo 
incurred this roxu'oach: Tour imagination, wo were 
told, invents features which give animation to tho 
subject, but about which you could know nothing. 
The following xrassago was quoted : ‘ ITheu Fryth 
the reformer,’ wrote the critic, ‘ was taken as a pris- 
oner on foot to tho episcopal court at Croydon, you 
say that “ he had a cahn and chcerfirl look, and tho 
rest of the journey was accomplished in pious and 
agreeable conversation.” How could you loiow that?’ 
the objector went on, ‘’Were you of tho party to 
see the appearance of his face?’ "We immediately 
took doum the eighth volume of Foxe’s Acts and Monu- 
ments, the appendix to which contains an accorrnt of 
Fryth’s journey written by an eye-witness. We 
opened the book and foimd these words : ‘ And so 
with a cheerful and merry cormtenance, ho ' went 
with them, spending the tune in pleasant and 
godly communication.’ What we were charged 
with having invented, was an almost literal tran- 
script of a document more than three hundred years 
old. 
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If nrclixologr wcro (o bo for In'*(oiT, 

Avo tlo not tliiiik tlio public a\o«M bo OM'r^ilouMHl 
willi tbc aulliors ot tbo Iransfonnaliou. Tlio iuvc^tU 
gations of p'lla.ograpUeis are not tbc ctlificc, but tbo 
W'llenaU prcpar^ for its construction. History is 
above nrclircolugr, us Ibo liotiso is above its founda- 
tions. Tbo bnibbng rais?*! by tbo arcbitcct is tbo 
end. In it men find a |>lc isaiit dwelling-jil ice, sbd- 
tercd from tho inclemency of tbo pca^ons. But it is 
n gootl tiling to excavate, to dig out fmgmcnts of 
rock from tbo l>osoin of tbo oirtb ; it w ndinntageoiis, 
Vfben jon Imild, to b.a\e stones, and gi>od stones too. 
The liislornn ubo sit', little store b) arcIiToIogj* bo- 
trajH a Puperficuil mind; tbe nrclurologist wlio sits 
bttio 6loro bi bivJorr betraj-R n imnd uboso ciiltiia* 
lion is still incompU to. But u’o need not fear this 
uinvcinciit , it lias no clianco of stiocc'^s. Ib'.al bi^(o^y 
will III Ncr iicn^li. 

Wc iiU'Crt tins prolex* in tbo ]'*rc«enl volmnr, not 
ln’cau^o of an> tiling tint may ooneem ns j>er*mialh ; 
but as tins bi'-lory lias Ix'en favorabl\ recei\id,ne 
fill bound to prove tbit wc ln\e alnaxs foUiiwid 
the niu-'l ctabb' aulbontii'**, and allliougb bablo 
to ttTfir, we ba\«> con-cuntiousU tmbavnrisl to gi\o 
a tnitlifid narrntiie— tnio m its fiels and in tbo spirit 
In wlnvb »l Is ammalisl. 

Wlun wiU ditiatis and contents cv Happih 
tin re Ls soin* thing in tbo aorld wbub the nltails of 
r ‘ II can i • itb« r b »lt* r down nnr evin sbalo, and 
vil.lib IS Mifi*!*:! to give !•» ar»' to tli*' ^nul. Tbo 
b>>ly nnr\N «In‘ !k tlio pTopf « ts «.f (i>sl biM* writt* n 
«dl f jr mr, ls<-i««ti tbo JJgbt i? IJb* is in 
ll ' * 0 , aj il Kcauso fnon a,,* to runy luarts, 

I tf'i' g fir U.o Inie f mn 1. w ! 
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‘.•iill fiinl. ill iliem 'rh(\v us, 

uoi I'uly ou Mt’oount of their iliviiu' hut 1)o- 

enuse tiu'v fully satisfy all the wauls of our ('xisteuee. 
We say to this hoaveuly and liviu” (ruth, which (ho 
(liviue. Avonls reveal to us : .1 was uuheil and thou 
didst clothe uu'. .1 was thirst v and thou didst give 
lue to driuk. I was lumio’y, nud (hou {invest mo 
meat. How is it that so many men, ]H‘rishiuj 4 with 
(hii-st. do not come to these wat<‘rs? AVrilers of 
p:jea( ])ower in ]in^au antiijuity, siudi as (^’lsus, ]’or- 
phyrv, and duliau, allaeked Christiut\ity in tlu', eaily 
ai^es. employing (he same idle ohj(‘c(ions as are still 
used in our days. They knew not that it contained 
an imperishable strength. For «'ight('en hundnal 
years it has withstood all attacks, and since our 
glorious Feformat ion it has receivial a new imjnilso. 
The )iations who cover the most distant seas Avith 
(heir shijis have scattered everywhere the seed of 
God. Their footsteps have reacluHl to the ends of 
the Avorld, and the crouching nations rise up at their 
approach. Perhaps unbelief was never more common 
in Europe among (he hover strata of society ; but at 
the same time believers were never so nunn'rous 
throughout the world, ll is a great mnititmhs tchtch 
no man can nnmhcr. 

And even Avore infidclil}’ and athei.sm to increase 
more and more, that should not lead us to forsake 
Thee, thou Saviour of the Avorld ! If earthly Avisdom 
gh-es its votaries a light AAliich .scorches and Avastes 
the soul, Thou givest a light Avhich ujdifts, A’ivitics, 
and delights. In the midst of struggles Thou im- 
plantest peace in our hearts. In the depths of 
sorroAvs Thou givest a j)OAA*orful and liA'ing consola- 
tion. At the approach of that death Avhich is the 
teiior of men, Thou fillest our souls Avith the firm 



tvnd livelv liopo o£ rcadiing, bj tlio puUi of Tliy 
cross?, life TIico in tlie glorious nud invisiblo 
world. To 'uliom Bbonld wo go, 0 Cliri&l? Thou 
Imst the words of eternal life, and wo have believed 
and have known, that Thou art Iho Christ, the Son 
of thoUNingGod. 
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fya Ulp the OMTf*tAm*'l at 
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CHiVPTER I. 

A CONSPlRAOr AGAINST THH Iir.l'On^rATION. 

(ILvp.cn AND Apkil, 1531.) 

The parliament of 1531 bad gi-eallj’ advanced tlio 
cause of tbo Eeformation. The voices of the most 
enlightened men of England bad been beard ui it -^vith 
still greater power than in 1529 ; and accorduigly an 
bistorian,* referring to tbo meeting of 1631, spealcs 
of it as ‘ that great session.’ These enlightened men, 
however, foimed but a small minorii^^ and among 
them were many who, from a want of independence, 
never voted on the side of liberty but when the Idiig 
authorized them. The epoch was a critical one for 
the nation. It might as easilj' fall back to the pope, ns 
advance towards the Go.spel. Hesitating between the 
Middle Ages and modern time.s, it had to choose either 
life or death. Would it make a vigorous effort and 
reach those bracing heights, like travellers scaling the 

* Burnet 
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rugged sides of tlie Alps? England appeared too ■weaV 
for so danng a fliglii The mass of the people sccioed 
chained hy time vrom. prejudices to the errors and 
practices of Eome The Ling no douht had pohtical 
vieivs which raised hmi dbore his ago , hut a slave to 
his passions, and the docile disciple of scholasticism, ho 
detested a real Reformation and real hherty The 
clergy were superstitious, selfisli, and excitable , and 
the advisers of the crown tnew no other rule than the 
•will of their master By none of these powers, there- 
fore, could a transformation bo accomplished The 
safety of England came from that sov creign hand, that 
mysterious power, which was olroadj stirnng the 
western world The nation began to feel its encrgotio 
impulse A strange breeze seemed to bo filling the sails 
and driving the bark of the state towartls the harbor, 
notwithstanding the nnmerous shoals thatlaj around it 
Tlio thought which at that lime mainly cngros'.od 
the minds of the most intelligent men of England — men 
like Cranmer, Cromwell, and Uicir friends — was the 
necessity of throwing off the papal authority Tliey 
behoved that it was necessary to root out the foreign 
and unwholesome weed, whidi had spread over the soil 
of Bntain, and tear it up so thoroughly that it could 
never grow again Parliament had declared tlint all 
the powers exercised by the bisbop of Homo in England 
must cease and bo transferred to the crown , and that 
no one, not even the hing should apply to Itome for 
any dispensation whatsoever A prelate had preached 
cierj Sunday at St Pauls Cross that the pope was not 
tlio head of the Church On the other hand the 
pontiff, who was recVoning on 31cnry h proimFtd ex- 
planations and satisfactory jiropositions, peeing that the 
messenger whom ho expected from London did not 
am>e, had solemnly coiid<nme<l iliat juance on the Glnl 
March, 15*14 But immcdutili startled at lus own 
• Sapra, toL fr, Lk. tL ch. xiL 
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boldness asTred himself with agony how he 

could repatf 'wrong and ai^pease the hbg. He saw 
it was impo®®^^^®’ bitterness of his heart ex- 
claimed : ! England is lost to us !’ 

Two da'y® famous consistory in which 

Henry’s jpronounced, an Enghsh 

courier ent!®^’®^ Home, still in a state of agitation and 


trouble anl*^ straight to the papal palace. ‘*\Vhat 
is his busif ’ ’ people said ; ‘ and what can give him 
such boldi^®®®’ Englishman was bringing to the 
ministers o'^ the Vatican the long-expected act by which 
the ying England declared himself prepared to enter 
into an li'i'angement with the pojDe, pro^dded the 
cardinals imiDerial faction were excluded.* The 

messenger same time announced that Sir Edward 

Carne and envoj^s from Henry 'VIII., would 

soon an^'® conclude the business, f Cardinal 
Farnese erelong succeeded Clement under the title 
of Paul more moderate prelates of the 

sacred cc]^^®8'®> waited upon the pope at once, and 


begged hl“^ '*^® summon the consistory without delay. 
It was iu£^ Clement desired ; but the imperialists, 
more furi^^® than ever, insisted on the confirmation of 
the sentei^®® condemning Henry, and spai-ed no means 
to ensure success. Monhs went about repeating certain 
•stories wf®®^ their English brethren sent them, and 
which thpy furthermore exaggerated. They asserted 
that thep^g^®^ people were about to rise in a body 
against tP® throw themselves at the feet of the 

holy fatn®’^' Pop® I’atified the sentence, and the 

consistoif’ taking one more step, ordered the emperor 
to carry ; t out. 

- It has keen said that a delay of two days was the 
cause of the Reformation of England, That is a mis- 

• PaMa'v'^hii, Ooncil. Trid. lib. i. Herbert, p. 397. Eumet, i 

p. 131. ' ii. p. 80. 

t Came Eeyett to Henry. — State Papers, vii. p. 553. 
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taie The Eeformatioa came from the Holy Scnpturos, 
from God, from Hia mighty grace, and not fromprmceSj 
their passions, or delays Even had the pontifical courl 
at last conceded to Heniy the divorce he ashed for, thai 
pnnco woTild probably not have renounced the right' 
he had acquired, and which made him boIo and true 
monarch of England Had he done bo, it is doubtfu] 
whether ho was strong enough to check the Refonna 
tion The people were in motion Christian truth had 
re appeared among them neither pontifical agitations 
nor concessions could stop the rapid current that was 
carrying them to the pure and hving waters of the 
GospoL 

However, Sir Edward Came and TlMbam Eovett 
Henry’s envoys, amicd m Italy full of hope, and 
pledged themselves (as they wrote to the king) to recon 
Clio England and the papacy ‘ m conformity to ht« 
Highness 8 purpose ’ * Having Icamt on reaching 
Bologna that the bishop of Pans, who was instructed 
to support them, was in that city, they hnmod to him 
to Icam the exact stale of affairs. The bishop was one 
of those enlightened calhohcs who beheved that the cx 
tremo ultrimoutano party was exposing the papacy to 
great danger, and who would have provonted schism m 
the Church, by giving some satififaction to Germany 
and England Hcnco the envoys from Hcnty VIII. 
found the prolate dqjcctcd and embarrassed ‘uUl is 
over,’ ho told them ‘The popo has pronounced son- 
tcnco against his Hnjestj ‘ Camo ami Revett were 
thunderstruck , tho burden was too heavy for thorn t 
‘ j\Jl our hopes have vanished m n moment,' they said. 
I)u Bellaj assured them that ho bad spared no pains 
likely to jiroi ent so prccijntato and imprudent an act on 

• Came an 1 Herctt to Henry — Slafe Paptr/, viL p. K3. 

I * It to onr hcavinc«.’ Camft an I Kotcit to Deary 
Paptrs, \il p. Ca3. 
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the part of a pope.=* * * § = ‘ But the imperialists/ ho said, 
‘ moved heaven and earth, and constrained Clement ^TjC. 
to dehver a sentence in opj)Osilion to his ovni convic- 
tions.’ The ambassador of Francis I. added that there 
•was still one gleam of hope. ‘ Eaince, secretary to the 
French embassy at Komo, with an oath, vishod himself 
at perdition,’ t said Du Bellay rather coarsely, ‘if our 
holy father does not patch uji all that has been 
damaged.’ The Englishmen desired to go to the pope 
forthwith, hi order to prevent the execution of the sen- 
tence. ‘ Do nothing' of the kiud,’ said the French bishop. 

! Do not go to Rome on any pretext whatsoever.’^ 
Perhaps Du Bellay wanted first to Icnow what his mas- 
ter thought of the matter. Game, undecided what to 
do, despatched a messenger to Henry VIII. to ask for 
orders ; and then, ten days later, wishing to do some- 
thing, he appealed from tlie bishoj) of Rome ill-informed 
to the bishop of Rome better informed.§ 

"Wlien the King of Engl ana received his ambassador’s 
message, he could hardly restrain his anger. At the 
very moment -when he had made a concession, which 
appeared to him the height of condescension, Romo 
treated him with contempt and sacrificed him to Charles 
Y. Even the nation was aroused. The pope, it was said, 
commissions a foreign prince to execute his decrees ; 
soldiers newly raised in Germany, and brimful of insults 
and threats, are preparing to land in Great Britain !1| 
National pride arrayed the people on the King’s side. 
Henry no longer hesitated ; his offended honor de- 
manded reparation : a complete rupture alone could 
satisfy it. He "wrote a treatise entitled : ‘ On the power 
of Christian kings over their Churches, against the 

* Da Bellay to the King. Le Grand, Freuves du divorce, p. 634. 

t ‘ Se donne an diable.’ — Ibid, 

t State Papers, ■vii. p. 553. 

§ Came and Kevett to Henry YHI . — State Papers, p. 655. 

11 Vaughan to CromweU.— Ibid. vii. p. 511. 
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tyranny and homble impietj of tLe pope '* * * § Tins booL 
against tlio pope, and tbe Tcry different one that bo bad 
formexlj Tvntten against Lutbcr, are tbo two claims of 
tbis prmce to theological renown Consulting merely 
bis own interests, bo threw himself now on one side, 
now on tbo other Many writers supported him ‘ Tbo 
pope,’ said Dr Samsons dean of tbo Cbapel Eo^ al, ‘has 
no more power m England than the Arcbbisboji of Can- 
terbury m Rome It was only by tacit consent that the 
pope crept into the kingdom but wo mtend to drivo 
him out now by express consent "j* The two bouses of 
parliament were almost unanimously of that opinion 
Tbo pnvy council proposed to call upon tbo lord mayor 
to see that anti Romish doctrmes were taught m CTCiy 
bouse in London Ijastly, tbo people showed Ibcir 
opposition after tbeir fashion, indulging jn games and 
masquerades, zn which a cardinal at one time, the pope 
at another, were represented To call a man a * pajiist * 
or ‘a pnost of tbo pope ’was one of the greatest in 
Bults J Eren tbo clergy declared ngnmst Romo On 
tbo 31st March tbo lower honso of conrocation discussed 
whether tbo Roman pontiff had in England, acconbng 
to Scripture, a higher jurisdiction than any other 
foreign bishop § Thirty tbreo voted in the negative, 
only four in tbo affinnntivo Tbo king immediately 
forwarded tbo same question to all tbo ecckfciastic,d 
corporations of tbo kingdom Tbo fnends of the 
Gospel wero filled with joy Tbo popo bad inalo a 
great nustnko when imilalmg tbo stylo of ancient Rome, 
bo had hurled tbo bolts of tbo ^ atican, ns Jujuter bad 

• *Do petfstito cbiutjflsnniiD rcjjnm In raif redfsiis, contra 
pontifiewtjTBnniilcm et hombUem ImrlctAtcro.’ — Strype PteoryJs, 
i. p. 230 

t Rtryp^i, r^coTift I i>. 178 

Jltanrocr Trirft 1l jv 03. 

§ An llomanns ponlifrt L&l>cnt tnajoratn jtmiditV 

Uemcm.' — Willona, CimeilKt, W jv 7C3 
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in days of old latinclied tlie thunders of the Capitol. A 
great rexolution seemed to he working itself out un- 
opposed in this island, so long the slave of the Eoman 
pontiffs. ' There was pist at this time nothing to be 
feared from without : Charles V. was overwhelmed with 
business ; the Krug of Scotland was on better terms 
with his uncle of Eugland, and Erancis I. was pre- 
paring for a friendly interview with Henry VIII.* 
And yet the danger had never been greater ; but the 
mine was discovered in March 1534:, before the match 
could be aj)plied to it. 

A dangerous political and clerical conspiracy had 
been for some time silently organizing in the convents. 
It was possible, no doubt, to find here and there in tlie 
cloisters monks who were learned, pious, and loyal ; 
but the greater number were ignorant and fanatic, and 
terribly alarmed at the dangers which threatened their 
order. Their arrogance, grossness, and loose manners 
irritated the most enlightened part of the nation; their 
wealth, endowments, and luxury aroused the envy of 
the nobility. A religious and social transformation was 
taking place at this memorable epoch, and the monks 
foresaw that they would be the first victims of the 
revolution. Accordingly they were resolved to fight to 
the uttermost, pro aris et focis, for their altars and 
homes. But who was to take the first step in the 
perilous enterprise — who to give the signal ? 

As in the days of the Maid of Orleans, it was a yoimg 
woman who grasped the trumpet and sounded the 
charge. But if the first was a heroine, the other was an 
ecstatic — ^nay, a fanatic. 

There lived in the village of Aldington in Kent a 
young woman of singular appearance. Although of an 
age which is usually distinguished by a fresh and clear 
complexion, her face was sallow and her eyes haggarcL 

* Henry VIIL to Francis L — State Papers, vii. p. 562. 
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All of a sncldon slie Tvonld bo seized Tvith a trembliLgof 
the 'wbolo body , sbe lost the use of her limbs and of 
her understanding, uttered strange and incoliercut 
phrases, and fell at last stiff and lifeless to the ground 
Sbe was, moreoTer, exemplary in her conduct. The 
people declared ber state to be miraculous, and Master, 
tbo rector of the parish, a cnnning and graspmg pnest, 
noticing these epileptic attacks, resolved to take advan- 
tage of them to acquire money and reputation Ho sug- 
gested to the poor sufferer that the extraordinary words 
she uttered proceeded from the inspiration of Heaven, 
and declared that she would be giuUy if sbo kept secret 
this wonderful work of God A monk of Canterbury, 
named Bocking, jomed the pnest witli the intention of 
turning the girls disease to the profit of the Itomish 
party They represented to Ehzahclh Barton — such 
was the narao of the Kentish maiden— that tho cause of 
rohgion ua.s exposed to great danger m England , that 
it was intended to turnout tho monks and pnests , hut 
that God, whoso hand defends His Church hj tho hum- 
blest instnimcnts, had raised her up in tlieso 
inauspicious days to uphold that holy ark, which kang, 
mimsters and parliatnonldesirctl to throw down Sudi 
language plca'scd the girl on the faitli of tho pncsls, 
she regarded her attacks ns divine transports , a fcelmg 
of pndo came over her , sho accepted tho part assigned 
her On a sudden her imagination kindled, tho an- 
nounced that she had held communications with saints 
and angels, cion intli Satan futnsclL Mas this sheer 
imposture or cnlhusnsTa? Tlicro was, perhaps, a hlUo 
of both , but in her ejes, Ibo end justified tho means. 
IHicn speaking, slio afficted strange turns, unintelhgihlo 
figures, poetical language, and clothed her visions in 
rude rhymes, mailo the educated smile, but 

hcljKd to circulate her omclcs among tho people T rc- 
long she set herself unscnijiulousb nliovo tho tniUi, 
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and inspired by a feverish energy, did not fear to excite 
the people to bloodshed. 

There Avas some'where ont in the fields in one pai’t of 
the parish, a Avretched old chapel that had been long de- 
serted, and where a coarse image of the Virgia still re- 
mained. Master determined to make it the scene of a 
Incrative pilgrimage. He suggested the notion to Ehza- 
beth Barton, and erelong she gave ont that the Virgia 
wonld cure her of her disorder in that holy consecrated 
edifice. She was caiTied thither with a certain pomp, 
and placed devoutly before the image. Then a crisis 
came upon her. Her tongue hung out of her mouth, her 
eyes seemed starting from their sockets, and a hoarse 
sepulchral voice was heard speaking of the terrors of 
hell ; and then, by a singular transformation, a sweet 
and insinuating voice described the joys of paradise.* 
At last the ecstasy ended, Elizabeth came to herself, de- 
clared that she was perfectly cured, and announced that 
God had ordered her to become a nun and to take Beck- 
ing as her confessor. The prophecy of the Kentish 
maiden touching her own disease being thus verified, 
her reputation increased. 

Elizabeth Barton’s accomphces imagined that the new 
prophetess requhed a wider stage than the fields of 
Aldington, and hoped that, once estabhshed in the 
ecclesiastical metropolis of England, she would see her 
followers increase throughout the kingdom. Immedi- 
ately after her cm’e, the ventriloquist entered the convent 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Canterbury, to which Bocking 
belonged. Once in thi s primatial city, her oracles and her 
mhacles were multiplied. Sometimes in the middle of the 
night, the door of her cell opened miraculously : it was 
a call from God, inAdting her to the chapel to converse 
Avith Him. Sometimes a letter in golden characters was 

• ‘ A voice spenMng vrithin lier "belly.’ — Cramner, Letters and 
Bcmains, p. 273. 

VOL. V. — 1.* 
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brought to her by an angel from heaven ♦ The monbs 
hept a record of these u-ondera, these oracles j-and select- 
ing some of them, Master laid the miraculous collection, 
this bible of the fanatics, before Archbishop IS arham 
The prelate, -who appeared to behove m the nun's in- 
spiration, presented the document to the hmg, vrho 
handed it to Sir Thomas More, and ordered the •words 
of the Kentish maiden to be carcfnlly talen down and 
communicated to him In this Hentj VUI shoned 
probably more cunosily and distrust than creduhtj 

Elizabeth and her advisers wore deceived, and thought 
they might enter into a now phase, m which they hoped 
to reap the reward of their unpostore The Aldmgton 
girl passed from a purely religious to n political mission 
* Unhappily eajs an ultramontane writer, ‘she qmlted 
heaven for earth, and bnsied herself with •worldly things. 'f 
This IS what her advisers were aiming at. All, and es- 
pecially Friar Eoclang, •who contemplated restoring the 
authont) of tho papacy — even ■were it necessary to tlioir 
end to taVo the kmg s Ufo — ^began to denounce ui her 
presence Homy s tolemnco of heresy and the now mar- 
nago ho desired to contract Elizabeth eagerly joined 
tins factious opposition *If Henry inamcs Anno 
Bolcym,’ she told Bishop Fisher, *jd seven months’ time 
there will bo no king m England ’ Tlio circle of her in- 
fluence at once grew wider The Boinish party united 
•with her Abel, Queen CatUennos agent, entered into 
tlio conspiracy , twice Elir.abcth Barton appeared heforo 
tho ixipo’s legates , Fisher supjiortod her, and Sir 
Thomas ilore, one of tho most cull nnted men of lus 
day, though a( first httio imjwcsscd m her favor, ndn»<- 
ted afterwards tho truth of her foolish and goilly 
revelations. 

One thing was yet wonting and that was very essen- 
tial m tho eyes of tho supporters of the movement* 

•Cranwer ant J frwlns pp C5 271. 

t Andio. la Llf lUrtwy of Ileary 
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Elizabetli mnst appear before Henry as Elijah 

appeared before Aliab : they expected great results from 
such au. iutervicw. At length they obtained pei'mission, 
and the Kentish maiden prepared herself for it by exer- 
cises which over excited hex*. When brought into the 
presence of the prince, she was at first silent and motion- 
less, but in a moment her eyes brightened and seemed 
to flash Are ; her mouth was drawn aside and stretched,^*' 
while from her trembling lips there fell a string of in- 
coherent phrases. ' Satan is tormenting me for the sins 
of my people,’ she exclaimed, 'but our blessed Lady 
shall dehyer me by her mighty hand. . . . O times 1 
O manners ! . . . Abominable heresies, impious innova- 
tions ! . . . King of England, beware that yon touch not 
the power of the holj' Father. . . . Root out the new 
doctrines. . . . Burn aU over your kingdom the New 
Testament in the vulgar tongue. Henry, forsake Anne 
Boleyn and take back your Avife Catherine. ... If you 
neglect these things, yoxi shall not be king longer than 
a month, and in God’s eyes you will not be so even for 
an horn’. You shall die the death of a villain, and Mary, 
the daughter of Catherine, shall wear your crown. ’f 
This noisy scene produced no effect on the king. 
Henry, though prompt to punish, would not reply to 
Ehzabeth’s nonsense, and was content to shrug his 
shoulders. But the fanatical young woman was not 
discouraged : if the king cordd not be converted, the 
people must be roused. She repeated her threats in 
the convents, castles, and villages of Kent, the theatre 
of her frequent exemsions. She varied them according * 
to ckcumstances. The king must fall ; but at one time 
she announced it would be by the hands of his subjects ; 
at another, of the priests ; and at a third, by the 

* ‘Draw lier moutli away toward tlie one ear.’ — Craitmer, Letters 
and Remains, p. 65. 

t Pislier’s Letter to th.e House of Lords. — OoUyers, vi. p, 87. 
Strype, Sanders, Hall, &c. 
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judgment of God. One point alone n as nncbanged m 
her utterances Henr^ Tudor must perisli Ere long, 
like a proptctcss lifted above the ordinary ministers of 
God, slio reprimanded even the sovereign pontiff bim- 
self. She thought him too txmid, and taking him to 
task.,* declared that if he did not bring Hcnrj’s plans to 
naught, ‘ the great stroke of God wluch then hung over 
his head ’ would inevitablv fall upon him f 

This boldness added to the number of her partisans. 
Monks, nuns, and pnesls, knights, gentlemen, and 
scholars were earned away by her Young folks 
especially and men of no culture eagerly embraced this 
mad cause There were also men of distinction who 
did not fear to become Iier defenders Bishop Fisher 
was gamed over ho believed lumsclf certam of fho 
young woman a piety Being a man of mclancholr 
temperament and mystic tendency, a lover of tho 
mancUous ho tliought that the soul of Elizabeth might 
well have a supernatural intercourse witli tho Iiifimtc 
Being Ho said in the House of Lords * How could I 
aniicipato deceit in a nun, to whoso holiness 6o man) 
pnestsboro witness?’ Tho Bomnn catholics tnnmphcil 
A prophetess had nsen up in EDoland, like Dehorah m 
Israel 

One eminent and large hearted catholic, Sir Thomas 
More, had however some doubts , and the monks who 
were Ebzabeth’s advisers sot cverj engine at work to 
win Imn over Dunng tho Clmstmas of 1532, Father 
Rifiky, a I'ranciRcau of Caiiterburj , amv cd at Cliehf a 
* to pass tho night there After supper, ho said MMiat 
a holy woman this nun of Kent lal It is wonderful to 
SCO nil that God is doing through her '~'I thank God 
for it,’ coldly answered Ifore — her mediation sho 
E-aied tho cnnlmnl 8 soul,’Adde<l the monk- Tlie con- 
versation nent no farther borne timo later a /nJi 

•p«hopim.' ir«fW i».€io 

f Craniarf Jx^erw and I mains p. 
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attempt -was made : Fatlier Eicli, a Franciscan of Eicli- 
mondj came and told More the story of the lettei’ 
mitten in letters of gold and brought by an angel. 
‘Well, father,’ said the chancellor, ‘I believe the nnn of 
Kent to be a virtuous -woman, and that God is -working 
great things by her ; * but stories like that you have told 
me are not part of our Credo, and before repeating them, 
one should be very sm'e about them.’ However, as the 
clergy generally countenanced Elizabeth, More could 
not bear the idea of forming a sect apart, and went to 
see the ]pi’ophetess at Sion monastery. She told him a 
silly story of the devil turned into a bird.f More was 
satisfied to give her a double ducat and commend him- 
self to her prayers. The chancellor, like other noble 
intellects among the catholics, was perpared to admit 
certain superstitions ; but he would have had the nun 
keep in her religious sphere ; he feared to see her 
touch upon politics. ‘Do not sxDeak of the affaii’s of 
Xninces,’ he said to her. ‘ The relations which the late 
Duke, of Buckingham had -with a holy monk were in 
great part -the cause of his death.’ More had been 
Chancellor of England, and perhaps feared the duke’s 
fate. 

Elizabeth Barton did not profit by this lesson. She 
again declared that, according to the revelations from 
God, no one should dex)rive the Princess Mary of the 
rights she derived through her birth, and predicted 
her early accession. Father Goold immediately carried 
the news to Catherine. The nun and her advisers, 
who chided the pope only through their zeal for the 
X^apacy, had communications with the nuncio ; they 
thought it necessary for him to join the conspiracy. 
They agreed upon the com-se to be adopted : at a given 
time, monks were to mingle -with the peoxfie and excite a 

* More to Grom-well. — ^Burnet, JRccords, ii. p. 262. 

t ‘Suddenly changed into such a strange ngly-fashioned bird.’ — 
More to Crom-welL Burnet, Becords, ii. p. 260. 

VOL. V. — 2 . 
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seditious movement ♦ £lizabetb and lier accomplices 
called together such as were to bo the instruments of 
their cnmmal design ‘God has chosen you,’ said the 
nun to these fnars, ‘ to restore tho power of the Bomm 
pontiff in England ’ The monbs prepared for this mcn- 
tonous worL. by devout practices thej wore sackcloth 
next their skin , they fastened iron chains round their 
bodies, fasted, watebed, and made long pnyers Xhoy 
were senously intent on disturbing the social order and 
banishing tho "Word of God. 

Tho Molent Henry VIIL — easy-tompered for onco in 
his life — persisted in his mttiffcrcnce Tho seven mouths 
named by tbo prophetess bad gone by, and tho dagger 
with which she had threatened him had not touched him 
Ho was in good health, had the approbation of parlii 
mont, saw Iho nation prosper under his goicmmcut, 
and possessed tho wife ho had so passionately dcsireil 
Everj thing npiicarcd to succeed with him, S'hicli dis^ 
concerted tho fanatics. To cncourago them Ehrabclh 
said ' Do not bo deceived Henry js no longer really 
kiug, and hts subjects aro already released from onry 
obligation towards him But ho is Iiko King John, who, 
tliougli rejected by God, seemed stiU to bo a kiug in 
the ejes of the world ’f 

Tho consiiimtora intrigued inoro than over not coc- 
tent with Catherine s nllmncc, they ojioned a communi' 
cation with SlurgnrotPlanlagenct, Countc-ss of Salisbury, 
nioco of Edwnnl lY , and with her children Uio repre* 
Rcntativcs of the partyof tho ‘WHiito Rose Hitherto llu'i 
lady had refrained from politics , but her son Bcgiuald 
Polo, having united with the popo and qnirrollcd with 
Hcnr} ^^II , they prcvnkd n|H}n licr to oirry o>cr to 

• ‘ Much p'-rilnm treuRnn.' — Cninnrr Awh 

tlfocon Ilawltmi, Lrft^s ttml / f (witot p. 271. \ nunn4‘*rij l in tli« 
3’.«s-onl Ofiirc mnlains Tartou<* ilrUlK 

t • Ilctmmia non unphos <-«« ip^rta,' — Rimlen, p. TL 
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tlie Princess IMary, vrliose liousoliold she directed^ tlio 
forces of the party of which she was the head 

The conspirators believed themselves sure of ATciory ; 
but at the very moment when they imagined themselves 
on tlie point of restoring the papacy in England, their 
whole scheme suddenly fell to the groiind. The country 
was iu danger : the state must interfere. Craumer and 
Cromwell were the first to discover the approaching 
storm. Canterbimy, the j)rimate’s archiepiscopal city, was 
the centre of the crimiual j)raciices of the Kentish girl. 
One day the xnioress of the H0I3' Sepulchre received the 
following note from Cranmer : ‘ Como to my palace next 
Eriday ; bring ymu' nun with yon. Do not fail.’ * The 
two women duly came; Elizabeth’s head was so turned 
that she saw in everything that ha^jpened the opportu- 
nity of a new triumph. This time she wms deceived. 
Thex^relate questioned her; she ob.stinately maintained 
the truth of her revelations, but did not convince the 
archbishoj), who had her taken to Cromw'ell, by whom 
she was sent to the Tower with five other nuns of her 
party. At first Elizabeth xmoudlj' stuck to her charac- 
ter of x)rophetess ; but imxnisonment, the searching 
questions of the judges, and the grief she felt on seeing 
her falsehoods discovered, made her give w’ay at last. 
Theunhaj^py creature, a blind tool of the i^riests, was not 
entirely wanting in prop er feeling. She b egan to un der- 
stand her offence and to rejjent of it : she confessed every- 
thing. ‘I never had a vision in all my life,’ she de- 
clared ; f ‘ whatever I said was of my own imagination ; 
I invented it to please the people about me and to attract 
the homage of the world.’ The disorder, wfiiich had 
weakened her head, had much to do with her aberra- 
tions. Master, Booking, Goold, Deering, and others 
guiltier than her, appeared before the Star Chamber.^ 
Elizabeth’s confession rendered their denials impossible, 
and they acknowledged having attempted to get up an 

* Cranmer, Letters and Bemains, p. 252. f Ibid. p. 274. 
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insorrection witli a tjcw of ro cstabli<5limg tlxe papacy 
They were condemnccl to mahe a public disavowal of 
tlicir impostures, and the following Sunday at St. Pauls 
was appointed for that purpose The bishop of Bangor 
preached , tho nun and her accomplices, who wero 
exposed on a platform in front of him, confessed their 
crimes before tho people, and wero then led had to 
tho Tower * 

Personages far more illustrious than these were m 
volved Besides an epileptic girl and a fow monies, tho 
names of Fisher and of ^loro were in the indictment 
Cromwell urged both tho bishop and tho statesman to 
petition tho king for pardon, assuring them they would 
obtain it ‘Good Master Cromwell/ exclaimed Sir 
Tliomas More, who was mnch excited and ashamed of 
his credulity, ‘ my poor heart is pierced at tho idea that 
his Majesty should think me guilty I confess that I tbd 
bcliOTo tho nun to ho inspired , but I put awaj far from 
mo every thought of trexson For tho future, neither 
monk nor mm shall have power to make mo faithless to 
my God and mj king ’ Cmnmer, Cromwell, and Iho 
chancellor proiailod on Henry TUT to stnko Moro’s 
name out of the bill Tho illustrious scholar escaped tho 
capital punishment avilh which ho was threatened H»s 
daughter, Margaret Roper, enme in a tninsi»ort of joy 
to tell him tho nows ‘ In faith, Meg/ said More wiUi a 
fimilc, ‘ quod dtjj'erlur non atiferlur, what is put off is not 
put away f 

'llio case of tho inshop of Rochester was moro senons * 
ho had boon in close commumcntion wath all Uio«o 
knaves, and tho honest Imt proud and mipcrstitious 
elmrehman would not ocknowledgo an^ fault Crorn« 
well, who devired to save tho old man, conjured him t » 
pro np nil idea of dt f» ndtng himself , but I ishcr id ‘'ti* 
natch wrote to the House of I/irth Uiat ho had seen no 

•CV^nrarr and J>pvitnj p. 271 . 

I Mok a jv 2ao. 
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deception in the nun. The name of tholdng’s old tutor 
was left, therefore, in the hill of attainder.* 

The bill ^Yas introduced into the Houso of Lords on 
the 21st TebruaiTj and received the royal assent on tho 
21st March. Tlie prisoners were brought together in 
the Star Chamber to hear their sentence. Theii' friends 
had stiU some hope ; but the Bull wliicli tho pejic had 
issued against Henry VHI. on the 23rd of March, en- 
dangering the order of succession, made indulgence 
difficult. The king and his ministers felt it their duty 
to anticipate, by a severe example, the rebellion which 
the partisans of the ^pontiff were fomenting in the king- 
dom. Sentence of death was pronounced upon all tho 
criminals. 

During this time the imfortunate Elizabeth saw all 
the evils she had caused i*ise up before her eyes : she 
was grieved and agitated, she was angiy with herself 
and trembled at the idea of the temporal and eternal 
penalties she had deserved. Death was about to end 
this drama of fanaticism. On the 20th Apiil the false 
prophetess was carried to Tyburn "nith her accomjffices, 
in the midst of a gi'eat crowd of people. On reaching 
the scaffold, she said : ‘I am the cause not only of my 
own death, which I have nchly deserved, but of the death 
of all those who are going to suffer with me. Alas I I 
. was a poor wretch without leaming,f but the praises of 
the priests about me turned my brain, and I thought I 
might say anything that came into my head. Now I 
cry to God and implore the king’s pardon.’ These were 
her last wwds. She fell — she and her accompHces — 
under the ptroke of the law. 

These were the means to which fervent disciples of 
Borne had recourse to combat the Beformation in Eng- 
land. Sues weapons recoil against those who employ 
them. The blindest partisans of the Church of the 

* Letter from Cromwell to PisLer. 
t Hall, p. 814. Burnet, p. 280 (edit. 1816.) 
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popes continued to looV upon this ■wom'in as a pro* 
phetess, and her natae ttos in great faror dnnng thfe 
reign of Uary But the most enlightened Koman calbo* 
lies are now careful not to defend the imposture* 
The fanatical episode was not without its use it mada 
the people understand what these pretended Ti^iora 
and false miracles were, through which the religions 
orders had acquired so much influence ; and so far con- 
tnbnted to the suppression of the monasteries within 
whoso walls such a miserable deception had been con- 
cocted. 


CH^vrECR n 

irasnT mi sepaavtis z^ouom rrou tub micr 
(CnntST3U0 1535 to Jrn: 1531.) 

Tire mild of Kent haring been executed, her par- 
tisans rallied ronnd another woman, who rcprc^ontNl 
the Botnish srstem in its highest features, as I3iial*ftb 
Barton had rcprcsonlcd it in its more vulgar pliaa' 
After the nun came the queen 

Cathenno had alwaja claimcil the honors due to the 
Queen of Bnglaiul, and her attendants yielded thcni to 
her ' "V. e made m\li to Viet w qwten,’ they vaid, ' snn 
the hiug cannot discharge our consciences * WieneTir 
Lonl Moiintjoy, royal commissioner to the dinghur el 
rcrdinaiid and iMlKrlla, ciUed her 'jirinrv^V she 
her head Iiauglitily and said to him ‘You shall ar<wci 

• Tlie IXoman calLoUc lingarJ ^ 

Utetlixon. 
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for this before Grod.’* ‘Ah !’ exclaimed Mountjoy, fretted 
by the vexations of his office, ‘ I -would a thousand times 
rather serve the hmg in the most dangerous cause ! ’ 
Mary having also received an injunction to drop her 
title of princess, made answer : ‘I shall believe no such 
order, unless I see his Majesty’s signature.’ The most 
notable partisans of Eoman Catholicism, and even the 
ambassador of Charles V., paid the queen frequent 
visits. Henry became uneasy, and shortly before Christ- 
mas 1633 he took measures to remove her from her 
friends. Catherine opj)Osed everything. Suffolk wi'oto 
to the king ; ‘ I have never seen such an obstinate 
■woman.’ But there was a man quite as obstinate, and 
that was Henry. 

His most cherished desires had not been satisfied : he 
had no son. Should he chance to die, he would leave 
two daughters, Mary and Elizabeth ; the former sup- 
ported by the partisans of the old times, the latter by 
those of ihe new. Civil war would jirobably decide to 
whom the crown should belong. It was necessary to 
prevent such a misfoi'tune. The Lords and Commons, 
therefore, petitioned the king, no doubt at his instiga- 
tion, that his marriage -with Lady Catherine should be 
declared null, and her child illegitimate ; that his mar- 
riage -with Queen Anne should be recognized as valid, 
and the children issuing from it alone entitled to suc- 
ceed. All classes of people immediately took the 
statutory 'oath ; even the monks bowed their heads. 
They said : ‘ Bound to render to om* king Henry YITI. 
and to him alone after Jesus Christ,f ^delity and wor- 
ship, we promise inviolable obedience to oiu- said lord as 
well as to our most serene Queen Anne, his wife, and to 
their children ; and we profess perpetual respect for 
the holy and chaste maiTiage which they have legiti- 

’"Wliicli ve should answer to afore God .’ — State Papers, i. p. 408. 

t ‘ Cui uni et soli, post Jesum Christum.’ — Kymer, Acta, p. 192. 
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matclj contracted ** This forced testimony, borne to 
Anne by the monastic orders, is one of the nnmerons 
monuments of tbo despotism of Henry VIH and of tbe 
moral vreakness of tlio monks. 

But in this o itli of allegiance the long had meditated 
a more important object — to banish the papacj from 
England Tbo monks bound themselves not only to 
recognize the prc';cnbed order of succession, but further 
to substitute the primacy of the king for tint of tlio 
pope ‘"Wo affirm,’ they said, * that King Henry is the 
bead of tbo Anglican Chnrch, that tbo Homan bishop, 
falsely staled pope and sovereign pontiff, has no more 
authority than any other bishop , and vro promise to 
preach Christ simply and openly accordmg to the rule 
of Scripture and of the orthodox and catholic doctors.’ 
A sign, a word from the State was snfiicicnt to make 
tbo papal army pass from the camp of Romo to tho 
camp of tho king 

Tho *famou.s question.^f that of tho Romish juris- 
diction, nos also put before tho two universities. On Uie 
2nd May Cambridge declared, tliat • all its doctors having 
c.arcfnlly examined tho Holy Scnptnres, had not discov- 
ered the pnmacy of tho pope in them.’ Tho clergy of 
the province of kork, led by tho nrchbisbop Edward B‘'e, 
a churchman full of talent, activity, and vonitv, rIouUv 
resisted at firht , but cvcntunllv the prelate wrote to tho 
king on tho 2nd Juno that ‘according to tho unamroons 
opinion of lus clergy, Uie i>opo m confomntv with the 
Holy Scnplnres had no more nulhonly m England than 
any other foreign cedcsw'itic.* J Henry, not content 
With tho procUmnVions of bis council and tlio declara- 
tions of parliament, required for hia sopamtion from 
Roue tlio Biiffrago of tho Church , and the Church, jnroba- 

• • nr?a rwtain iPvnf tnn»<in(* matrin >rfnr « ' — tU L 

t la nU fAr»''«4 I-<inaat poiitifSirU 

'Riairis OnfuKi p TTt 

* Netalue e rani «1 « *— XlUUa* Oj-ifukt p. Tfi. 
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Lly more from weakness tlian comiction, gave it. How- 
ever, witliout reckoning the members of the clergy who, 
like the prhnate, wanted no i^ope, there were many 
bishoiDS who, at heart, were not sorry to be liberated 
from the perpetual encroachments of the Roman coiu't. 

A rumor fr-om the continent suddenly disquieted the 
king among all his easy tiiumphs ; a more formidable 
enemy than those monks and bishops was rising against 
him. It was reported that the emperor was not only 
recruiting soldiers in Flanders, but was forAvarding con- 
siderable numbers from Bohemia, Germany, Italy, and 
SiDain for the invasion of England.* Francis I. could 
not permit this kingdom, so close to his own, to be occu- 
pied by the armies of Charles Y. his constant enemy ; 
he determined therefore to have an interview with 
Heury, and to that intent sent oimr the Seigneur Be la 
Guiche, his chamberlain and counsellor.'}' Heniy re- 
plied that it would be difi&cult to leave England just at 
a time when pope and emperor spoke of invading him ; 
the more so as he must leave his ' most dearty beloved 
queen’ (Anne Boleyn) and his young daughter, the 
Princess Elizabeth ; as well as another daughter and 
her mother, the -aunt of Charles V., Avhose partisans 
were consph’ing against him. ‘ Ask my good brother 
the king,’ said Henry to Be la Guiche, ‘ to collect a fleet 
of ships, galleys, and barks to prevent the emperor’s 
landing. And in case that prince should invade either 
France or England, let us agree that the one who is not 
called upon to defend his own kingdom shall march into 

* ‘ But of Boheme, Italy, and Almajm, as also out of Spain, to 
invade his realm.’ — Certain Articles. State Papers, vii. p. 560. 

t It has been supposed that this was the Duke of Guise (Froude, 
History of England) ; but a devoted papist, such as Guise, would 
not have been concerned in a negotiation opposed to the orders of 
the pope. The State Papers (vii. p. 562) and the index affixed to 
the seventh volume both say Quiche or Ouysche. 
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Cliarlcs’8 Icmtoncs.* Howcicr, Henry tonseniod to 
go oa far as * 

Tlierc was another mrasion t\ludi, in Henry’s ejes, was 
mncli more to bo dreaded Tint Ujng— a greattr Ling 
perhaps than is ordinarily atipposcd — maintained that 
no prince, whether bis nonio was Charles or Clement, 
had any business to meddle wath his kingdom Tho 
act of the 23rd March, hy wluch the pope had condemned 
him, had torn mated hia long endurance Clement \’II. 
had dedared war against him niid Henry VHI accepted 
it V man, thciigh he be ordmanly tho Blare of his 
paiMons has sometimes impulses whicli belong to great 
eh iraclors. Henry dLtcriuined to finish walh tho popo 
as ilie pope had ImiBhod wnth him Ho will declare 
himself master lu his own toland , danntleosly he will 
brare Home and Uio iropcnal power ready to assail 
bun I.nlong the fire winch consumed him appeared 
to 1 mdlo Ins subjects llio political party, at tho Iiead 
of which were bufiulk and Ganliner, was ready to giio 
up the papacy, o%eu while inointnmng tho dogmas of 
Catholicism Tlie t vangehtal party desired to go farther, 
and dm e the catholic doclnnts out of Hngland Those 
two hostile sections united their forces against tho eoio- 
mon cremy 

At the head of tin. crangelicals, \\ho were eventually 
to prcMiil unthr tin ^on of Henry VHI , were two men 
of gnat lutrlhgiiue, dcstimd to bo powerful jnstni- 
iiieuts in llu i ufrnnelnfM mcnl of Kngland Cranmrr, 
the ecrle^iasticnl Itadir of the \ arty, gate way too rasdy 
to ilu rnial prissure , but Ik mg a moderate theologian, 
ti ron‘=enntjoiis Chnslian, n rLiUiiI ndjjnni'trator. and 
iiub faligabh worker, ho can.fnlly ntudird the Scnji- 
tuns, the I lithe n», aid even the Schoolmen , he took 
note of tl I ir Baym,'s, niulhtmigthei edbv their opinions, 
nnpinufd the work of the Itrfonnation with rdniu'ss 
end |>« rweYcrance Hesido Inn utoixl Cromwfll, tlm lay 
* y '# siL rjv set 
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leader of in-otestaul feeling. Gifted in certain respects 
■witli a generous cliaracter, ho loved to beneiit (hoso 
v\-ho had helped him in adYorsiiy ; but too nttentive to 
his own interests, ho pvolited by the Befonimtion to in- 
crease his riches and honoi's. Inferior to Cranmor in 
moral qualities, he hud a surer and a ^^■idor glance limn 
the primate ; ho sa^Y clearly the end for which ho must 
strive and the means necessary to bo employed, and 
combined much activity with his talents. These leaders 
were strongly supported. A ccrtsiin number of minis- 
ters and lay members of the Church desired an evan- 
gelical reform in England. Latimer, a popubir orator, 
was the tribune commissioned to scatter through the na- 
tion thejninciplcs whoso triumph Cranmor and Cromwell 
sought. He pi'cachcd throughout the whole extent of 
the province of Canterbury ; but if his bold language 
enhghtencd the well-disposed, it irrit.atcd the juiests 
and monks. His great reputation led to his being 
invited to preach before the king and queen. Cranmor, 
fearing his incisive language and sarcastic tone, begged 
liim to say nothing in the pulpit that would indicate any 
soreness about his late disgrace. ‘ In your sermon let 
not any sparkle or suspicion of gnidge ap]mar to remain 
in you.* If you attack with the Word of God any sin 
or superstition, do it without passion.’ Latimer pro.'ich- 
ed, and Anne Boleyn was so charmed by his evangelical 
simpheity, Christian eloquence, and apostolic zeal, that 
she made him her chaplain. Latimer takes his place by 
the side of Cranmer among the reformers of the English 
Chiu'ch. 

The evangelical and the political parties being thus 
agreed to suppport the prince, Henry determined to 
strike the decisive blow. On the 9th June, 1534, about 
three months after he had been condemned at Homo, 
he signed at Westminster the proclamation ‘for the 
abolishing of the usui’ped power of tlie pope.’f The 

* Latimer : Eemains, p. 3G6. f TVilidns, ConcUia, iii. p. 772. 
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king dcckirotl • ‘Tbat liaving been ncknowlcdged neit 
after God, Riprcmo bead of the Cluircb of England, be 
abolished the authority of the bishop of Homo through- 
out his realm, and commanded all bishops to preach 
and have preached, ctciy Sunday and holy day, the 
siTcct and sincere Wont of the Lord ; to teach that the 
jurisdiction of the Chnrch belongs to him alone, and to 
blot out of all canons, htnrgies, and other ^\orks the 
name of the bishop of Rome and his pompous titles 
that his name and memory be neier more remembered 
in the kingdom of England, except to Ins contumoK 
and reproach* By so doing yon will advance the 
honor of God Almighty , manifest the imperial majesty of 
\our Rovereijn lord, and procure for the people unity, 
tranquillity, and prosiventy ' 

Would these onh ra be executed ? If there rcmaintd 
jn any nnucrsity, convent, parish, or even m any 
wretched presby tery, a hrenaiy in which the name of 
the jv)/>c was wntt< n , if on the altar of any jioor coun- 
try church a missal was found wath these four Iclteis 
nnensed— it was a enmo If every weed ho not phickd 
tip, thought the king’s counficllorp, the garden will noon Ihi 
entirely ovcinin The obstinacy of the clergy, thiir 
Htmtageins, tbcirjuous frauds wrro a mystery to nolKidy. 
Htnry was ptrsuaded and his comisillors still mon' so, 
tliat the bishops would make no opposition; they re- 
sob etl Ihirtforo to direct the Bhenffs to see that the 
king’s onlers were stnclly earned out 'We comnnnd 
you/ Mtd that pnne» , * tinder pam of our high indignv 
tion, to put asjdo all human reNptet, to place OtiJi 
glory s/dfly Ix-fon? yon, and at the nsk of exiH>>»trg 
youn-eUrs to the great/ si jh nU, to inaho and order dih 
gent search to l/o laadet Inform yoursilrcs wlu ther 

•*ArtH*r»ne »nl t« li* n»^rr m'r* 

etrrjt t » t • rcninmrlj' crvl - W itVtr*, 0.^1; |w TTX 

f'SlAi'U’ »*it bant •• t.*- Kln/a I nvU-^at •«. t **• 
ttf’i if f jv, 70. It aj j -ojwtly c"' '•i 
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in every your county tJie bisliop executes our 

commands without veil or dissimulation. And in case 
you should observe that ho neglects some portion, or 
carries out om- orders coldly, or presents this measure 
in a bad light, we command you strictly to inform us 
and om* council with all haste. 

‘ If you hesitate or falter in the commission wo give 
you, rest assured tliat being a prince who loves justice, 
we Avill punish you -ssuth such severity that all our sub- 
jects will take care for the future not to disobey om* 
commands.’ 

Everybody could see that Henry was in earnest, 
and immediately after this energetic proclamation, those 
who were backward hastened to make their submission. 
The dean and chapter of St. Paul’s made their protest 
against the pope on the 20th June. On the 27th the 
University of Oxford, in an act where they described the 
king as ‘ that most wise Solomon,’ declared unanimously 
that it wag contrary to the Word of God to acknowledge . 
any superiority whatsoever in the bishop of Pome. A 
great number of churches and monasteries set their 
seals to similar declarations.* 

Such was the fii'st pastoral of the prince who claimed 
now to govern the Ghm'ch. He seemed desii’ous of 
making it a mere department of the State. Henry 
allowed the bishops to remain, but he employed the 
hinctionaries of police and justice to overlook their epis- 
copate ; and that office was imposed upon them in such 
tei’ms that they must necessarily look sharp after the 
transgressors. First and foremost the king wanted his 
own way in his family, in the State, and in the Chm'ch. 
The latter was to him as a ship which he had just cap- 
tured : the captain was driven out, but for fear lest he 
should returm, he threw overboard all who he thought 
might betray him. With haughty head and naked 

* ‘Sigilla de cera rubea.’ — See for tbe pattern and the signatures, 
Bymer, Acta, vii. pp. 185-209. 

VOE. V. — 2. 
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sword Hcniy Till entered the new realm which he had 
conquered He was fir from resembling Hun whom 
the prophets had announced Bihold Oiy king covicth 
unlo Ihcc, mccL and hiifr/ 

The power in the Church humg been tahen from the 
pope, to whom ‘ihonld it have been committed ? 

Scripture calls the Clmstim people a holj nation, 
a ro^al priesthood ,* words which show that, after God, 
the nithorit) bilongs to them And, in fact, the first 
act of the Cbnrcli, the election of an npostlo in theplico 
of Judas was performed by tbc broUirtu assembled m 
one place f ben it became necessary to appoint dea- 
cons, the twebo apostlcb once more summoned *tho 
multitude of the di“ciplea.’J And later still, the evan- 
gthsls the dcU gates of tlic floebs, were selected by Uio 
\oico of the churches. § 

It is a pnncqilc of reason, tl at mithontj, where a cor- 
porate bod i IS coneemed, resides in the totality of its 
tnenibors This principle of reason is also that of tho 
b\ord of God 

Wien (he Cliurch became mo’-o numerous it waa 
called tqxjii to delegate (at least partially ) ajicwir that it 
could no longer exercise wliolly of itself In the apos- 
tolic ago the Christians, called to form this dtlo^ition, 
adopted the forms with winch they were f imihar After 
tho patt<rn of the council ofehVrs which ixisted in tho 
Jiwisli KMiagogues, and of the as.'^ernlfb of decunens, 
which * xcriisi d municipal fiinrlions in tin cities of the 
jngaiis r |],p Cliristnn Cliurch had in esiiy town a 
Cf)tincil enmjKi^'f d of men of irreprouhahlp hfi , \igiluit, 
pnnhnf, apt to fiach^ but distinrf fmm those who 
wtre cdl d dortom e\Bnj.eh»>tM, or nini«terH of the 
Word •• Still tl c Ciirislnns nicer i ntcrtaiiud tin idea 

•llrVrJiO fti’lstr {ArU»J2. 

f2t r »hL 19 E 7^’’* htc ». lit. h ; />< i 

S I Tim thy t I . Tea. I 

** Tj It tt , tL St , CtltaUai 17,1 Ttsn'^ y I* C. 
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of giving themselves a universal chief, after the image of 
the emperor. Jesus Christ and his Word were amply 
sufficient. It was not until many centuries later that 
this anti-Christian institution appeared in history. 

The authority, which in England had been taken 
away from the pope, should rettum in accordance with 
scriptural principles to the members of the Church ; 
and if, following the example of the primitive Christians, 
they had adopted the forms existing in theii’ own coun- 
try in the sixteenth century, they would have placed as 
directors of the Church — Christ remaining their sole 
king — -one or two houses or assemblies, authorized to 
provide for the ecclesiastical administration, the main- 
tenance of a pure faith, and the spiritual prosperity of 
that vast body. These assembhes would have been 
composed, as in the primitive times, of a majority of 
Christian lajunen, with the addition of ministers ; and 
both would have been elected by behevers whose faith 
was in conformity with that of the Church.* 

But was there at that time in England a sufficient 
number of enhghtoned Christians to become members 
of these assemblies, and even to hold the elections 
which were to appoint them? It is doubtful. They 
were not to be found even in Germany. ‘ I have no- 
body to put in them,’ said Luther ; ‘but if the thing 
becomes feasible, I shall not be wanting in mj duty.’"!* 

This form of government not being possible in Eng- 
land then, according to the Reformer’s expression, two 
other forms offered themselves. If the first were 
adopted, the authority would be remitted to the clergy ; 
but that would have been to perpetuate the doctrines 
and rites of popery and to lead back infallibly to the 
domination of Rome. The most dangerous government 
for the Chm’ch is the government of priests : they com- 
monly rob it of liberty, spontaneousness, evangelical 
faith, and hfe. 

•The Thirty-nine Artaclea. fljuther, De missa Oermanica. 
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viving tlio Cliurclx of Cbi'ist m England, had made tlio 
ti’anslation of tlie Holy Scripiurcs tlio xvovk of his life. 
Tjmdalc had been forced to leave his country ; but ho 
had left it only to prepare a seed which, borne on the 
wings of the wind, was to change the wildernesses of 
Great Britaui into a fruitful garden. 

The retired teacher from the vale of the Severn had 
settled in 1534 as near as possible to England — at Ant- 
werp, whence ships departed frequently for Britisb 
barbors. The English mcrcliants, of whom there were 
many in that city, welcomed him with fraternal cor- 
diality. Among them was a friend of the Gospel, kir. 
Thomas Poyntz, whose brotlicr filled an office in the 
king’s household. This warm-hearted Christian had re- 
ceived Tyndale mto his house, and the latter was 
unremittinglj’ occupied in translating the Old Testa- 
ment, when an English ship brought the news of the 
martyrdom of Eijth, his faithful colleague. Tyndale 
shed many tears, and could not make up his mind to 
continue his work alone. But the reflection that Fryth 
had glorified Jesus Christ in his ixrison, aroused him : 
he felt it his duty to glorify God in his exile. The loss 
of his friend made his Saviour still more precious to 
him, and in Jesus he foimd comfort for his mind. "‘I 
have lo.st my brother,’ he said, ‘but in Chiist, all Chris- 
tians and even all the angels are father and mother, 
sister and brother, and God himself takes care of me. 
O Christ, my Eedeemer and my shield! thy blood, thy 
death, all that Thou art and all tliat Thou hast done — 
Thou thyself art mine T* 

Tyndale, strengthened by faith, redoubled his zeal in 
his Master’s service. That indefatigable man was not 
content to study the Scriptures xvith eageraess : he 
deshed to combine -with learning the charity that 
worketh. The Enghsh merchants of Antwerp, having 
given him a considerable sum of money, he consecrated 

* Tyndale, Treatises, pp. 18, 110. (Parker Society.! 
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it to the poor; trat ho vvk tot content •wit'. r«r« 
pTiu}: Boult SnntUr le rotnol fro «lnT«i m Oc 
tri'cl, trli eh he mlktl hi^*tlnj-^ of reen-alion ’ On 
3Iou(lir he vi«jtc<l tl e i3<vtt out of the tv-r cf 

Antwerji, hnntin^ in parret^ for tlio jHX»r 1 :gl«h r^- 
fa^Mfiwlo h"nl l>een cliTCti from thtir cv-»untrT ca 
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fitted to bo Tyndalc's associate. George Joyo, a fellow 
of Cambridge, Avas one of those nciive bnt snyerficial 
persons, AAdtli little leamiug and loss judgnicnt, avIio ai'o 
never afraid to lanncb ont into works beyond tlicir 
poAvers. Joye, avIio bad left England in 1627, noticuig 
the consideration Avbicli Tyndalc’s labors brought to 
theii- author, and being also desirous of acquii-ing glory 
for himself, began, though ho ImcAV neither HebroAv nor 
Greek, to correct T^mdale’s Ncav Testament according 
to the Yulgate and his own imagination. One day when 
Tyndale had refused to ado^it one of his extravagant 
corrections, Jo3'e Avas touched to the quick : ‘ I am not 
afraid to cope v,ith him in this matter,’ he said, ‘ for all 
his high leaniing in Hebi’ew, Greek, and Lathi. Tyn- 
dale knew more than these. ‘He is master of sca’^cu 
languages,’ said Buschc, Keuchlhi’s disciple : ‘HebrcAv, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, English, French, and so 
thoroughly-, that whichcA-er he is spealdng one might 
believe it to be his mother tongue.’ f 

In the month of Aiigust Joye’s translation appeared 
at Antwerp : he had advertised it as ‘ clearer and more 
faithful.’ Tymdale glanced over the leaves of the work 
that had been so praised by its author, and was vexed 
to find himself so unsldlfully ‘correcled.’ He pomted 
out some of Joy-e’s errors, and made tliis touching and 
solemn declaration : ‘I protest in the presence of God 
and Jesus Christ, and before the whole assembly of 
believers, that I have never Avi’itten anything through 
envy, to circulate any error, or to attract folloAvers to 
me. I have ncA’^er had any other deshe than to lead my 
brethren to the knowledge of Christ. And if in what I 
have Avritten or translated there should be anything 
opposed to God’s word, I beg aU men to reject it as I 
reject it myself, before Christ and his assembly.’ 

* Anderson, Mble Ann. p. 397. 

t ‘TJt quamcnnqne loquatur, in ea natum putes.’ — Schelliom, 
Amcenitates Litta-aricB, iv. p. 431 
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It rT\^ in KoTCTa1>or 1'3I Unt Tjncl'ile nnJc thv^ 

‘\^ hilo Jove vrn'i tlii« |>ottT v\ar jvfr'ir^l T.vn- 

iliV, cv«n f-hip tint canic fmm Tx^ndon to Antntrp 
bron^lit tile chrennf! news tbit the preat wir kKinrd to 
lx' ilv.np out in Lnplmtl «r<l tint the Imp nnd tho»c 
a*v«intl liirn were dri^irp toward* prote-tanti'in A 
cliinpe In 1 Inen wt»rVe»l m \nnt b tuind anilnpom to 
lint which bid l» on wronpht m her i>o*iitiou She bid 
Ik* n mil UinuH ntul worMh. hut from tin moment she 
fl«crndt<l tbo tbrune her ebincter bad expindcd , fho 
bid hrr»)no <ino< n »1» wished to Ik* tbo mother of brr 
l^nj V < **jx mlh o* llio*: who Innl in tbo I itliH of H*>lv 
Smi'Inn In the fip .1 tnn'fKnl* of In* firichm. 
Hinrv bill d '•irid to Rlnn* nil tbo honor* of 
m/nt^ nublur aikI k’jo I id till ti IIijk bipb 
n »fo H n*tK'r (bin Ifotirr bi 1 infon I <1 ^tb<n ho 
M*T b rnb>n bo In 1 h% hi* «i I' iimpmo tl it 

the bill anr i-twrf tlio Rolfidi and j i’ »m noiMrrh Imt 
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ivlio was tlien at Orccnwich palace, was touched by his 
piety and suffering's, and probably ^^^thout taking coun- 
cil of the king, she dictated the following message to 
the prime minister, whicb we think worth quoting at 
fuU. 


By the Queen’. 


Anne the Queen . — Trusty and right wcll-helovcd, wo greet you 
well And whereas wc ho credibly informed that the hearer here- 
of, Eichard Hannan, merchant and citizen of Antwerp in Brabant, 
was in the time of the late lord cardinal put and expelled from his 
freedom and fellow.ship of and in the English house there, for 
.nothing else, ns he affirmeth like a good Christian man,* hut onlj’ 
for that, that he did, both ^vith his goods and policy to his great 
hurt and hindrance in this world, help to the setting forth of the 
New Testament in English. Wc therefore desire and instantly 
pray you, that with all speed and favor convenient, you will cause 
this good and honest mercharrt, being my Lord’s true, faithful, 
and loving subject, to be restored to his pristine freedom, liberty, 
and fellowslup aforesaid, .(bnd the sooner at this our recpicst : 
and at your good pleasure to hear him in such things ns ho hath 
to make further relation unto you in this behalf. 

Given under our signet at my Lord’s manor of Greenwich, the • 
xiv. day of May. i 

To our trusty and well-beloved Thomas Cromwell, principal 
secretary to his Majesty, the king my lord. 

This mtorvention of the queen in favor of a persecuted 
evangelical was much talked about. Some ascribed her 
conduct to the interests of her own cause, others to 
humanity : most of the friends of the Eefoimation 
regarded it as a proof that Anne was gained over to 
their convictions, and Tyndale manifested his gratitude 
to the queen by presenting her with a handsome copy 
of his New Testament. 

"What gave such joy to Tjndale annoyed the king 
greatly. Such a ]private order as this coming from the 

* The words ‘ like a good Christian man ’ are not given in the 
Strype Memorials, i. p. 431. They have been erased in the original, 
probablyby some Homan catholic. Cotton MSS., Cleop. E. 6. fol. 330. 
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qncen firjrnHrlr a not arcL ntU it 

vrwt lint tio be cli'ctt'^'ctl cxitpt xn hx’x 

cntincsl T1 CTO x\osftl^iu tht‘*onltr,ntl<'xKtin lUnn’« 
cve^ n still jrnntcr ctiL TIk cvniijidictl nforr also'}, 
which II« nn ln<l s > s’owlh comlntM ivril vrlni.h ho 
(htc<*r<l to tlu la*;!, wns innhui" lu Ttirf- 

Imih On the 4th of JxxIt 131,1, rrjlh, tho fntnil of 
Ifaninti M <1 TitoHlo, nas buntt at Sruithfli hi. tvs Iwinf,' 
on*, of its fiiUnwirs , ivctl l«n rumthn Intfr, on U c llth 
of Mat, I'll. Himrai the fn» ml ofTjrnihJt Rtnl I’l^th, 
Ind W«n«l iKn<l *u j,o->otl Ohn-tnn * bv tlic 
Anin iKn"<l j'ltfi*.'* h«r\4lftbo fnrml of tho'*p "ho > 
the hifi,? Int**! Dill f he «bsi.;nto imho ft nvohitnin 

•— to tin oj vtuons of 1 er lo^l the bin,,'’ Hint 

btl*r«hlnol f« rnui "iihout cfT. ct xt "a** 
tint the fmniK of tlio \\4iril of tloil, t vhin,; ntlTnlft,'*' 

ti* th<*o fitrtrtlle tlniMi'i.in.m, wi ro pniiltti^* tvt Ant* 
"« q» fu s* |rtnt» ♦ *111101 s of Oio Ncvt Tistaint''l. anil 
wm inlr* iluc.n,: them mto 1 njhml 
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to send into the Low Countries two persons with in- 
structions to keep an eye upon the reformer, 'to take him 
unawares, and have him put to death. For this pur- 
pose they selected a very clever monk of Stratford 
Abbey and a zealous young papist, who had the look of 
a gentleman, and who fthey hoped) would soon gain 
Tyndale’s heart by his amiability. 

It was about the end of the year 1534, while the re- 
former was still living at Antwerp in the house of 
Thomas Poyntz, when one day, dining with another 
merchant, he observed among the guests a tall yoimg 
man of good appearance whom he did not know. ‘ He 
is a fellow-countryman,’ said the master of the house, 

‘ Mr. Harry Philips, a person of very agreeable man- 
ners.’ * Tyndale drew near the stranger and was 
charmed with his conversation. After dinner, just as 
they were about to separate, he observed another person 
near Philips, whose countenance from being less open 
pleaded httle in his favor. It was ‘ Gabriel, his ser- 
vant,’ he was told. Tyndale invited Philips to come 
and see him : the young layman accepted the invitation, 
andtthe candid reformer was so taken with him, that he 
could not pass a day without him — inviting him at one 
time to dinner, at another to supper. At length Philips 
became so necessary to him that he prevailed upon him, 
with Poyntz’s consent, to come and live in the same 
house with him. For some time they had lost sight of 
Gabriel, and on Tyndale’s asking what had become of 
him, he was informed that he had gone to Louvain, the 
centre of Eoman clericalism in Belgium. When Tyn- 
dale and Philips were once lodged beneath the same 
roof, their intimacy increased : Tyndale had no secrets 
from his fellow-countryman. ^ The latter spent hours in 
the library of the hellenist, who showed him his books 
and manuscripts, and conversed with him > his p?t;p^ 
and future labors, and the means that c I', 

* ‘ A comely fellow, like a gentleman.’ — ■* 
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circulnling tlio Tcsl'Uncnt llirowgliout UngHnd 
The translator of tlio Dible, all candor and. Bimjdicitv, 
supposing no thinlmg nothing hut good of hw 
neighbor, unbosomed himself to him hko a ohihL 

Philips, less of a gentleman than ho appeared, vas ’ 
the Bon of a tax gatherer m Dcvonshiro , and tho pro- 
tended domestic, a dLsgm‘=o<l monk, aras Hint crafty and 
Ticious churchman, \rho had been brought from Strat- 
ford and given to tho so-called gentleman — apparently 
aa a servant, hut really as his counsellor and roaster 
IsciUicr kSolscy, Slorc, nor Hacket had succeeded m 
getting hold of T.inelalo, but Gardintr, a man of 
innate malice and indirect measures famdnr witli all 
holes and comers nil circumstances and jicrsonH, knew 
how to go to work without noise, to natch hi« prey 
ID sdenco, and fall upon it at tho eerj moment when ho 
was least expected Two things were rcqmrcil m 
order to catch Timlak a bait to attract him, and a 
h*rd of prei to boize him Philips was the bait, aud 
tlio monk Oahral Dmitic tlie bml of prey The noMe- 
hearted Poyntz, a man of greater ox|>enenoo than the 
rifomicr, had been for nonic time watching svith in- 
qmsilivo cjotho new gnest intro»liict d into his hon«c 
U was of no use for Philips to try to 1 k 5 agreeable 
tbrro was Boiiu thing in him which displeased tho 
worths luerchanL* ‘ Master Tyndale, ho Raid one dav 
to the reformer, ‘when did jou make that p(rj»on'rt 
acquamlniico? — ‘Oh I heV a very worths fdlow,’ r«‘- 
pbod the doctor, * well rdiiented and a thorough gentle- 
man.’ Poyntz paid no more 

JTesnwhtl*' the monk bed returned from I/uivnin 
silu ro lie had gone to ronsult with Ronin h-id« r« of tl o 
ullrainontane psrlr If li** and his cowj anion rmill 
j-am Mr porntz. U wt»td I Ik* cnkt to Uy bold of T\n- 
dal Tluytbou'b* it wowlJ I*** sufliri, ni to abow the 
merchant tl st tiny IlvI noney, tna, inirg lhal eiery 

• f*x.4trncetal*»«f *w Erri# ,< » p. IJi 
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man was to bo bongbt. One day Pliilips said to Poyntz : 
‘I am a stranger here, and should feel mueh obliged if 
you would .show mo Antwerp.’ They wcnl out to- 
gether. Philips thought the moment had come to lot 
Poyntz know that ho was well supplied wiih gold, and 
even had .some to give to othor.s, ‘I want to make 
several i^urchascs,’ ho said, ‘ and yo\i would greatly 
oblige mo by directing me. I we.nt the best goods. I 
have plenty of money,’ ho added. lie then took a 
step farther, and sounded his man to try whether ho 
would aid him in his designs. As Poyntz did not seem 
to understand him, Philips went no farther. 

As stratagem did not succeed, it was necessary to 
resort to force. Philips by Gabriel’s advice set out. for 
Brussels in order to prepare the blow that was to strike 
Tyndalo. The emperor and his ministers had never 
been so irritated against England and the Beformation. 
The troops of Charles Y. were in motion, and peoplo 
expected to hear every moment that war had brolcen 
out between the emperor and the king, f On aniving 
at Brussels the young Englishman a 2 )pcarcd at court 
and w'aited on the goverament : he declared that ho 
was a Eoman catholic disgusted unth the religious re- 
forms in England and devoted to the cause of Catherine. 
He explained to the ministers of Charles Y. that they 
had in the Low Coimtries the man who was i)oisoning 
the kingdom ; and that if they put Tyndalo to death, 
they would save the i)a25acy in England. The eTuporor’s 
ministers, delighted to see Englishmen making common 
cause with them against Henry IHIL, conceded to 
Gardiner’s delegate all that ho asked. Philif)s, sparing 
no expense to attain his cnd,J returned to Antwerp, 

* ‘Tor, said lie, I have money enough.’ — Foxe, Acts, v. p. 122. 
t ‘There should have heen war between the emperor and tho 
king.’— 

"Which was not done -with small charges and expenses.’ — • 
Ibid. 
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orconjpani«-il tbi jmpoml prosecutor tiiul other 
ofliccrtj of the emperor 

It xg iinportfmt to arrest Tynd‘'le uitbout b irin" 
recoureo to tbo cit^ eutiionbes, and c\cn sntbout tLiir 
knoTrlodp'o Had not tbc banseabc judges Uio fitraage 
audacity to declare, m Hannan’s c xsc, that they could 
not condemn a man \ntliout positne proof? Tbemorb, 
ubo y»robabb bad not gone to Bruss-'l'i, imdertook to 
rccemuoilre the ground One daj, ulitn Pojnlz Mas 
pitting at bis door,* Gabnel went up to him ami Mid 
‘In Master Tjmdilo at homo? M\ master lU ‘•ms to 
evil upon him’ Tliej entered into ctmscraation 
]’'crUbmg peeuird to fv%or the monk’s designs lia 
Ic irnt that in three or four d n s Toj ntr n ould bo going 
to Bar Ic Due, whoro he tvould rem im about kix weiks 
It was pist wlnt Gabnel wanted, for ho drcadid tlio 
XHeremg <\l of the En/lisb iiurchnnh 

Shortly after tins, I*hihps am\ed in Antwerp snlli 
the prosooutor and lua ofiiccra Tho former wiiit 
irniuf diateb to Povntra bouse, Mhero bo found only 
tbo uife at homo • Does Master Tyndalo dino at homo 
to <la\ ’ bo said ‘ I bare a great desire to dine with 
him H iTo you auvtbing good to gi\o us?’ 'What no 
can g< t in till imrkt. I,’ hIio replied liconic vlK ' Oooil, 
gi>o I ' naid the perfidious papist as ho turned nuay 
TJie new Jml vs burned to njei t tbo oflicerP and 
agrved VMlb tlirm tiivm the murpe to Ik* ndop'e<l 
When the dmn<r hour drew near, he pud • 'Cvuno alnn/, 
1 Mill ibbrer him to yon* The imiKnal pro^'^culor 
and Uis f vUowctx, with PlnUyvs and the niouV, prots «\ -*1 
towvnls I’oy nt? p bouse, « an. fully noting evi r^llifng m *f 
tiVuig tl 0 nrei -<-inry i leasiiros not to nllraet oIhv rv v'u n 
The entrarre t<» the h ni-a< was by a long narrow pvTi-i e 
Vhilil*s plioxl Nua« of the a,a nis n little way d iwn llio 

• piTtij • a-* lit lin«. s jv 21. 

! ttOiU r:*al •’•a’ 1 »• lki«r ‘hcirh m t* s e-wl I Tfl 

r»s. ~ KL 
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street ; others, near the entrance of the alley. ‘I shall 
come out with Tyndale,’ he told the agents ; ‘ and the 
man I point out with my finger, is the one you will 
seize.’ With these words Philips entered the house ; it 
was about noon. 

The creature was exceedingly fond of money ; he had 
received a great deal from the priests in England for the 
payment of his mission ; but he thought it would be 
only right to plunder his victim, before giving him up to 
death. Einding Tyndale at home, he said to him, after 
a few compliments : ‘ I must tell you my misfortune. 
This morning I lost my purse between here and Mechlin,* 
and I am penniless. Could you lend me some money ?’ 
Tyndale, simple and inexperienced in the tricks of the 
world,f went to fetch the required sum, which was 
equivalent to thii'ty pounds sterling. The delighted 
Philips put the gold carefully in his pocket, and then 
thought only of betraying his kind-hearted friend. ‘ W ell. 
Master Tyndale,’ he said, ‘ we are going to dine together.’ 
‘ No,’ replied the doctor, ‘ I am going to dine out to-day ; 
come along with me, I will answer for it that you will be 
welcome.’ Philips joyfully consented ; promptitude of 
execution was one element of success in his business. 
The two friends prepared to start. The alley by which 
they had to go out was (as we have said) so narrow that 
two persons could not walk abreast. Tyndale, wishing 
to do the honors to Phihps, desired him to go first. ‘ I 
will never consent,’ replied the latter, pretending to be 
very pohte.| ‘ I know the respect due to you — it is for 
you to lead the way.’ Then taking the doctor respect- 
fully by the hand, he led him into the passage. Tyndale, 
who was of middle height, went first, while Phihps, who 
was very tall, came behind him. He had placed two 

* Fose, hcis, V. p. 23. 

t ‘For in the wily subtleties of this world he was simple and 
inexpert.’— Ibid, p. 127. ' 

t ‘ For that he pretended to show a great humanity.’ — Ibid. 
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agent‘5 at tlie entrance, tvIio 7\erc sitting at each side of 
the alley Hearing footsteps thej looherl up and saw 
the innocent Tyndale approaching them 'without sus- 
picion, and oxer his shoidderB the head of Phihps Ho 
■was a lamb led to slaughter hy the man who 'was about 
to sell him The ofBceis of justice, freqticntlj so hard- 
hearted, experienced a feeling of compassion at the 
sight * But the traitor, raising himself behind the 
reformer, who was about to enter the street, placed bis 
forefinger over Tyndale’s head accordmg to the signal 
which had been agreed upon, and gave the men a sig- 
nificant looh, as if to say to them, ‘This is hel’ The 
men at once laid hinds upon Tyndale "who, in his holy 
simphcity, did not at first luiderstind 'whnt they in- 
tended doing Ho soon found it out , for they ordered 
him to moio on, the officers following huo, and ho was 
thus toLen before the imperial prosecutor The latter 
who was at dinner milted Tyndale to sit down ■with 
him Thenordcnnghisscrvants to watchhim carefullv, 
the magistrate set off for Poyntz s house Ho seized 
the papers, books, and all that had belonged fo the re- 
former , and retummg home, placed him •with the booty 
m a carriage, and departed The night came on, and 
after a drive of about three boims they amved in front 
of the strong castle of Vilvorde, biult in 1376 by duko 
■\Venccslau3, situated two or three leagues from Brussels 
on the hinhs of the Senne, surrounded on all sides by 
water and flanked hy seven towers. The drawbridge 
was lowered, and Tyndale was dcluorcd into tlio hands 
of the governor, who pul him mto a safe place The re- 
former of England, was not to leaio Yihordc, as Luthtr 
left the Y artburg This occurred, as it would appear, 
in August 1535 f 

• They piUcd to ECO hn simplicity — Foie .dc/s v p. 127. 

t A letter from Poyntz to his brotlieTjobo in which he Rivcb an 
ftceonnt of Tyndale r impnwmxaent, and which is preserved anjonff 
the Cotton yiSS , is dated ISth Angnst 1C3G. 
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The object of his mission once attained, Philips, fear- 
ing the indignation of the English merchants, esenped 
to Louvain. Sitting in taverns or at the tables of monks, 
professors, and x^i’dates — sometimes even at the court 
of Brussels, he ^YOuld boast of his exploit, and desiring 
to vrin the favor of the imperialists would caU Ilcniy 
^ nriT . a tyrant and a robber of tlic State. 

The English merchants of Antwerp, being reasonably 
offended, immediately called upon the governor of the 
English factory to take measures in favor of their coun- 
tryman ; but the governor refused. Tyndale, deprived 
of all hope, sought consolation m God. ‘ Oh ! what a 
happy thing it is to suffer for righteousness’ sake,’ ho 
said.f ‘If I am afflicted on earth with Christ, I have 
joy in the hope that I shall bo gloriffed nith Him in 
heaven. Trials are a most wholesome medicine, and I 
will endure them v.ith patience. ISIy enemies destine 
me for the stake, but I am ns innocent as a new-born 
child of the crimes of which they accuse me. My God 
will not forsake me. 0 Christ, thy blood saves me, as 
if it had been mine own that was shed upon the cross. 
God, as great as He is, is mine nith all that He hath.’| 
Tyndale in his prison at Yilvorde was happier than 
Philips at court. If we carefully study the history of 
the reformers, we recognize at once that they were not 
simply masters of a pxue doctrine, but also men of loftj’" 
souls, Christians of great morality and exalted sihritu- 
ality. We cannot say as much of their adversai-ies ; 
what a contrast here between the traitor and his wetim ! 
The calumnies and insults of the enemies of protestant- 
ism will deceive nobody. If it is sufficient to read the 
Bible with a sincere heart in order to believe it ; it is 
sufficient also to know the lives of the reformers in 
order to honor them. 

* ‘Tyrannumac expilatorem reipublicas.’ — Cotton MSS., Galba 
B. X. 81. 

t Tyndale, Treatises, ii. p. 28. (Parker Society.! 
t Foxe, .dc/s, i. p. 19. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE KI^G-P0KTI1T A.GAI'IST TH» BOMAN-CATHOEICS AND THE 
PABACT. 

(153i AND 1535 ) 

"While tlie Roman papa^ij was tnumphmg m tlie Low 
Countnea, a lay papacy was being established in Eng- 
land Henry VTH gave bis orders like a sovereign 
bishop, fiummKs epi^copns, and the majority of the 
pnesta obeyed him They behei ed that such on extraor- 
(hnniy state of things wonld be but of short duration, 
and thought that it was not worth the trouble of dying 
in battle against what would perish of itself They 
muttered with their bps what the lung ordered them, 
and waited for the coming deliverance 

Every preacher was bound to preach once at least 
against the usurpations of tlie papacy , to explain on 
that occasion the engagements made by the pope with 
the king of England, the dupUcity shown by Clement, 
and the obligation by winch the monarch was bound to 
thwart BO much falsehood and trickery The ministers 
of the Church were ordered to proclaim the Word of 
Chnst purely, but to say nothing about the adoration of 
saints, the mamago of pnests, justification by works and 
other doctrines rejected by the TeformerB, winch the 
king mtended to preserve. The secular clergy generally 
obeyed 

There were however numerous exceptions, particu- 
larly in tho nor*h of England, and the execution of 
Henry’s orders gii./0 nso to scenes more or loss riotous. 
Generally speaking, Oio partisans of Romo did not 
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merit a very lively interest ; bnt we must give cine credit 
to those who ventnrod to resist a formidable power in 
obedience to conscientions principles. There were hero 
and there a few signs of opposition. On the 24th of 
Angust Father Eicot, when preaching at Sion IMoiias- 
tery, called the Icing, according to his orders, ‘ tlm head 
of the Church bnt added immediately after, that he 
who had given the order was alone responsible before 
God, and that ho ‘ ought to take steps for the discharge 
of his conscience.’ The other monks wont farther still : 
as soon as they heard Hemp’s new title proclaimed, 
there was a movement among them. Father Lacho, 
who far from resemblmg his name was inflexible even to 
impudence, got up ; eight other monks rose with him 
and left the chapel ‘contraiy to the rule of their re- 
ligion ’ and to the great scandal of all the aucbence.* 
These nine bdars, boldly quitting the church one aftoi 
another, were the living protest of the monks of Eng- 
land. That their desire was not to acknowledge Jesus 
Christ alone as head, is intelligible : they wanted to 
maintain the dominion of the pope in tlie Cluu'ch, and 
in the State also. The king pope would have none of 
these freaks of independence. Bedell, who had received 
Cromwell’s order to inspect this convent, proposed to 
send the nine monks to prison, ‘to the terrible example 
of their adherents. ’f 

The priests, finding that they must act with prudence, 
avoided a, repetition of such outbreaks and began se- 
cretly to school their penitents in the confessional, bid- 
ding them employ mental reservations, in order to 
conciliate everything. They set the examj)le themselves : 
‘I have abjured the pope in the outward man, but not 
in the inward man,’ said one of them to some of his 
parishioners.| The confessor at Sion Monastery had 

* Bedell to Cromwell . — Stale Papers, i. p. 423. t P- '^24. 

t Bather Forest of Greenwich. Bedell to Cromwell, MS. in 
Becord Office. 
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proclaimed tlie i.uig’8 new title and even preached upon 
it , jet when one of hzs penitents showed much un- 
easmess because lio bad beard Latiinei say that the 
pope bimself could not pardon sm ‘Do not be afraid/ 
said tbe confessor , * the pope is assiiredlj the head of 
the Church True, hmg and parhament have turned 
bim out of office here in England , but that will not 
last long The world will change again, you will see, 
and that too before long ’ — ‘But we have made oath to 
the hing as head of tbe Church,' said some persons to a 
pnest '"^Tiat matters! replied be ‘ An oath that is 
not very strictly made may be brohen tbe same way ' 
These mental reseriafions, however, made many 
ecclesiastics and laymen too feel uneasy They longed 
for debverauco they were on tbe looh out , they turned 
tlieir eyes successively towards Ireland which had 
nsen for the pope, and towirds the Low Countnes, 
whence an unpenal fleet was to soil for the subjugation 
of England lien grew excited In the convents there 
w ero fanatical and visionary monks who, maddened by 
the abuses of power under which they suffered, and 
fired by persecution, dreamt of nothing but reaction 
and vengeance, and expressed their cruel wishes m 
daring language One of them named llaitland, l»e 
longing to the Dominican convent m London, exclaimed 
presumptuously, as if be were a prophet ' Soon I shall 
behold a scaffold erected On that scaffold wiU 
pass in turn the heads of nil those who profess the new 
doctrine, and Cranmor will bo one of them . . The 

king will die a violent and shameful death, and tbe queen 
will bo burnt Being adibctcd to the black, art, Mait- 
land protended to read the future by the help of Satanic 
beings All were not fo bold there wore tbe timid 
and fearful Several monks of Sion House, despairing 
of the papacy, were making preparations to escape and 
bide themselves in some wilderness or foreign cloister 
If wo BUcceod,' they said, * wo sball bo beard of no 
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more, and nobody will know where we are.’ This be- 
ing told to Bedell, Cromwell’s agent, be was content to 
say : ‘Let them go ; the loss will not be great.’ 
Eoman-catbolicism was, however, to find more honor- 
able champions. 

Two men, a layman and a bishop, celebrated through- 
out Christendom, Bisher and Sir Thomas More, were 
about to present an opposition to the king which prob- 
ably he had not expected. Since More had fathomed 
the king’s intentions, and resigned the office of chancel- 
lor, he often passed whole nights without sleep, shud- 
dering at the future which threatened him, and watering 
his bed with tears. He feared that he was not firm 
enough to brave death. ‘ O God !’ he exclaimed during 
his agitated vigils, ‘ come and help me. I am so weak 
I could not endure a fiUip.’* His children wept, his 
•^vife stormed against her husband’s enemies, and he 
himself employed a singular mode of preparing his 
family for the fate that awaited him. One day, when 
they were all at table, a serjeant entered the room and 
summoned him to appear before the king’s commis- 
sioners. ‘ Be of good cheer,’ said More ; ‘ the time is 
not yet come. I paid this man in order to prepare you 
for the calamity that, hangs over you.’ It was not long 
delayed 

Shortly after the condemnation of Elizabeth Barton 
the nun. Sir Thomas More, Fisher, and many other in- 
fluential men were summoned to the archbishop’s palace 
to take the oath prescribed in the Act of Succession. 
More confessed, received the sacrament, and forbidding 
his wife and children to accompany him, as was their 
custom, to the boat which was to cany him to Lambeth, 
he proceeded in great emotion towards the place where 
his future would be decided. His startled family 
watched him depart. The ex-chancellor taking his seat 
hi the boat along with his son-in-law William Eoper, 

* More’s lAfe, p. 218. 
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entlcavorcd to restrain his tears ancl struggled but Tvitb- 
out success against his sorro'W At length his face be- 
came more seiene, and turning to Eoper, he xvhispcred 
in his ear, ‘ I thank our liord, my son , the field is 
won On his arrival at Lambeth palace, where bishop 
Pishcr and a great number of ecclesiastics aoscmblecl, 
llorc, who was the only layman, was introduced first 
The cbancellor read the form to him • it stated m the 
pieoinble that the troubles of Lnglond, the oceans of 
blood that had been sbed m it and many other afQic- 
tions, originated in the usurped power of the popes , 
that the long was the head of the Anglican Church, and 
that the bishop of Rome posse$,sed no authority out of 
his own diocese ‘ X cannot subficnbe that form,’ said 
Moio, ‘without exposmg my soul to everlasting datnna* * * § 
tion I am ready to gi\c my adhesion to the Act of 
Succession which is a political act— but without the 
preamble ’ ‘ You are the first man who has refustd,* 
said the chancellor ‘ Think upon it ’ A great num- 
her of bishops, doctors, and pnests who wore succes- 
sively introduced, took the requiied oath But More 
remained firm, and so did bishop risberf 

Cranmer, who camesUv desired to save these two 
conscientious men, asked Cromwell to accept tlio oath 
they proposed X and the latter consulted the king upon 
it * They must gi^ o way/ evdaimed Henry, * or I will 
inaho an evampio of them tliat slmll frighten others ’ 
As the king was inexoniblc, they wcio attainted bj act 
of parliament for refusing to take the required oath, 
and sent to the Towtr Tina was m Hcccnibor 1531 § 
The family of Sir Tbomas More was plnnged in 
afihction His daughter hinrgaret having obtained 
permission to see him, humed to the Tower, penetrated 

• SToro’s Li/f, p. 218 

t ITthApnl, IML Cnviuaer’dX^Uo'j nnilJIttnalTur, p 260. 

t Letter from Cninmet to CromveU. — 

§ Stalt r^ptrs, i p 432. 
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to liis cellj and incapable of speaking, fell weeping into 
bis arms. ‘Daughter,’ said More, restraining bimself 
with an effort, ‘ let us kneel down.’ He repeated the 
seven penitential Psalms, and then rising up, said : 
‘Dear Meg, those who have put me here think they 
have done me a high displeasure, but God treats me as 
He treats his best friends.’* Margaret, who thought 
of nothing but to save her father, exclaimed : ‘ Take 
the oath ! death is hanging over your head.’ ‘ Nothing 
will happen to me but what pleases God,’ rephed Sir 
Thomas More. His daughter left the Tower ovei- 
whelmed with grief. His wife, who also went to see 
him, chancellor Audley, the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
Cromwell, and other of the king’s counsellors were not 
more successful than Margaret. Bishop Pisher met 
similar sohcitations with a similar refusal. 

As the king’s government did not wish to hurry on 
the trial of these illustrious men, they turned from the 
chiefs to the followers. The Carthusians of London 
were in great odor of sanctity ; they never spoke ex- 
cept at certain times, ate no meat, and affirmed that 
God had visited them in visions and miracles. Their 
house was not free from disorders, but many of the 
monks took their vocation seriously. When the royal 
commissioners visited them to tender the oath of suc- 
cession, Prior Haughton, a man of small stature but 
agreeable appearance and noble carriage, appeared 
before them. The commissioners required him to 
acknowledge Henry’s second marriage to be lawful ; 
Haughton at first sought a loophole, and answered 
that the king might be divorced and married .without 
him or his monks having anything to say to it. ‘ It is 
the king’s command,’ answered the commissioners, 
‘ that you and your brethren acknowledge by oath the 
lawfulness of his union. Call the monks together.’ f 
The Carthusians appeared, and all refused to take the 

• More’s Life, p. 239. 


t Strype, Records, i. • - 0. 
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oath The prior and proctor were consequently sent 
to the Tower The bishop of London used all his in- 
fluence to make them change their opmions, and suc- 
ceeded on persuading them that they might take the 
oath, by making several reservations They therefore 
returned to the Charter House and prevailed upon 
their bretliren to do as the> had done 

Immedmtely all was confusion m the monastciy 
Several monks in deep distress could not tell whidi 
course to follow , others, more decided, exclaimed that 
they would not yield at any price ‘ They are minded 
to offer themselves m sacrifice to the great idol of Home,' 
wrote Bedell to Cromwell * At last, when the soldiers 
appeared to take the rebels to the Tower, the temfied 
monks lost heart, and took, the oath to the new mar- 
riage of Henry VIII ‘ so far as it was lawful ’ The bitter 
cup was removed but not for long 

Whilst England was separating from Romo, Cloment 
Tn was dj iDg of vexation f The hatred felt by tho 
Romans towards himj was only equalled by the joy 
they experienced at the election of his successor Alex- 
ander raruese, the choice of the French party, was a 
man of the world, desirous of putting down the protest- 
ants, recovering England, reforming the Church, and 
nbovG all cnnehinghis oim family When Ho Casale, 
Henry s envoy, presented bis homage ‘There is noth- 
ing in the world,' said Foul HI to him, ‘ that I have 
more at heart than to satisfy jour master ’ It was too 
Into 

Clement’s behavior had produced an evil influence on 
the character of tlio Tudor long The sen ices rendend 
bj this pnneo to the papoi^ had boon overlooked, liis 

• Safe Tfrptrs t p. 422. 

t To questo doloro ct affumo, cho lo conilasso alia morto.'— 
Sonano 

t * Qnrci omnea mortalcs aceibiuimo ojio proswiacbaninr 
tiate rajKTs, wt p. C73. 
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long patience liad not been rewarded : lie fancied liim- 
self despised and deceived. His pride was irritated, 
bis temper gi'cw liercer, bis violence for some time 
restrained, brolce out, and unable to reacb tlie X)ope, bo 
revenged bimself on tbo pax^aev*. Until now, bo bad 
scarcely been worse than mo.st of tbo sovereigns of 
Cbristendoni : from ibis moment, wben bo x>voclaimcd 
bimself bead of tbe Cluu-di, bo became barsb, and 
cared for notbmg but gi'atifying bis evil inclinations, 
bis dcsxootic bumors, bis blood-tbirsty cruelty. As a 
prince, be bad at times shown a few amiable qualities ; 
as a pope, be was notbmg but a t3Tant. 

Henry "VTII. observing tbe agitation bis x^i’ctensions 
caused in England, and wisbmg to strongtben bis new 
autbority, bad caused several bills concerning the 
Cbiu'cb to be brought into tbe x>fiiiiament, which mot 
on tbe 3rd of November, 1534. Tbe mmisters who bad 
drafted them, far from being protestants, were zealous 
partisans of scholastic orthodoxy. It was tbe cunning 
Gardiner, a furious Catholic ; tbe duke of Norfolk who 
assisted in tbe king’s movements agauist Nome, onl}’ to 
prevent him from falling into tbe arms of tbo reformers ; 
and tbe pobtic Cromwell, who, desx)ite bis zeal against 
tbe x^oi’e, declared at bis death, possibly’- giving a 
ticular meaning to tbe words, that bo died in tbe 
catbobc faith.* 

Tbe first act passed by parbament was tbe ratification 
of the king’s new title, already officially recognized by 
tlie clergy. Hemy’s ministers knew bow to make tbo 
law strict and rigorous. ‘ It is enacted,’ so ran tbe act, 
‘that our lord tbe king be acknowledged sole and 
supreme bead on earth of tbe Church of England ; that 
be shall x)ossess not only tbe honors, jurisdictions, and 
profits attached to that dignity, but also full authority 
to put down all heresies and enormities, whatever be 

* ‘ I die in the catholic faith, not donhting.’ — Foxo, Ads, v. p. 402. 

VOL. V. — 3. 
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tliQ customs and tlie laws that may be opposed to it’ * 
Shortly after, on the 1st of February, parliament still 
more imperious, enacted that ‘whoever should do any- 
thing tending to deprive the king or his heirs of any of 
their titles, or should call him heretic, schismatic, usurper, 
ite , should be guilty of high treason 

Thus Henry VIII united the two swords m his 
hand — ‘A Mohammedan muon,' says a modem his- 
torian I This writer might have contented himself 
with calling it ' a papal union ’ hether a popo claims 
to be kmg, or a king claims to be pope, it comes to 
nearly the same thing At the time when the Refor- 
mation was emancipating the long enslaved Church, a 
new master uas giien it, and uhat a master! The 
consciences of Christians revolted against this order of 
things One dai — it was some time later — Oranmer 
was nsLod ‘ VTio is the supremo head of the Church of 
England? — ‘Christ,’ was the reply, ‘as Ho is of the 
universal Church ’— ■* But did you not recognize the king 
as supremo head of the Church?’ — •'Wo recognized hun 
as head of all (he people of England! answered Crannier, 
* of c/ture/inien as noil ns of /aynjtn ’§ — ‘AVliat! not of 
the Church? Supreme head of (he (7/»«rck never 

had any other meaning than what I tell you ’ Tins is 
explicit If the title given Henry only «!:gnificd that ho 
was king of the clergy ns well as of the laity, and that 
the former wero uuder the junsihction of the royal 
courts as woU as the latter, in all matters of common 
law, there can bo nothing fairer But how was it that 
Cranmer did not fmd as much courage in Henry’s life- 
time to speak nccortling to his conscience, as uhen ex- 
amined in 1555 by Brokes, tho papal sub delognto? An 

• Acti of Snprcjnacy 2C IIcni 7 VIIL cli. 1 ‘5(*o Herbert, p 

13. 

tlne<incb ton llAamir f7«cMeAfe £«rop<iA 15 p, 20 

^ ‘ Of all Uio people of FoRlan J, as ircll cecleaiastjcal or temporal. 
— Cmmaer, ietfers and /’onaiiu, p 221. 
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in{.ori)rctativc docuinoui dra^YU tij-) 1)j tlio govonnncni. nfc 
almost the same tim(5 as ilio act of jinrliamcnt, corrob- 
orates however the cxplaiialion made by Craiimor ; it 
said : ‘ The title of supremo head of (ho Church gives 
llie liiug uo new auihority : it does not signify (hat he 
can assume any spiritual power. '■'*= This document 
declares tliat the Avords reform ahurc.'^ and Jicrcmcr, 
indicate (ho au(hori(y which the hing possesses to 
suppress the i^OAVcrs which (ho bishop of Homo or other 
bishops have usurped in his realm. ‘We heariily 
detest,’ said Fulke, master of Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, ‘ (ho notion that (ho king can do wliat he lik('s in 
matters of rehgion.’f Even Elizabeth refused (he title 
of head of the Church. J Probably (heso are fads 
which are not generally Icnown. 


CH.t\PTER Y. 

LIGHT rr.OM BOTH SIDES. 

(1531-1535.) 

In England it was roseiwed for Catholics as well as 
for evangelicals to give the world, amid great misery, 
remarkable examples of Christian virtues. Latimer and 
others preached the truth courageously ; martyrs like 
Bilney, Tewkesbury, and Fryth liad laid down their 
lives for the Gospel. Now in the other parly, laymen, 
monks, and priests, with unquestionably a loss enlight- 
ened piety, were about to furnish proofs of thoir siu- 

• ‘ Not that ho should take any spiritual power from spiritual 
ministers.' — Beads of anjuments concerning the power of the pope and 
the royal supremacy. — MS. in Record Office. — Froude, ii. p. 32C. 

t Fullce’s D fence, p. 489. J JewoU’s Works, iv. ii. 1144. 
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centy There Tvere Boman martyrs also Two armies 
were m presence , many fell on both sides , but there 
was a sensible difference between this spintnal war and 
the wars of nations Those who bit the dust did not 
fall under the weapons of a hostile army , there was a 
third power, the hing pope, who tooL his station be- 
tween the two Imes, and dealt his blows now to the 
nght, now to the left Leaders of the pontifical aimy 
were to bo smitten m the struggle in winch so many 
cvangchcals had already fallen 

Sir Thomas 3Ioro, while in pnson, strove to banish 
afllicting thoughts by writing a history of Christ’s pas- 
sion One day when ho came to those worils of the 
Gospel Then came (hey and laid hands on Jesus, and 
tool Em, the door opened, and Kingston, the govornor 
of the Tower, accompanied by Rich, the attorney general, 
appeared ’ Sir Thomas said Rich, ‘ if an act of parUa- 
mont ordered all Coghshmen to acknowledge zno as 
their king, would you acknowledge me?'— * Yes, sir'* 
— ‘ ^Vnd if an act of parliament ordered all Englishmen 
to recognize mo as pope ? — ‘ Parhament has no authority 
to do it,' answered More Sir Thomas held that an act 
of parliament was suffiment to dethrone a king of Eng- 
land it IS to a great grandson of More’s that wo are 
indebted for this opinion, which n grami nejihow of 
Cromwell put m pmctico n hundred years later "Was 
Henry YIII exasperated bccanso ^foro disposed so 
freely of bis crown ? It is possible, but bo that as it 
may, the harshness of bis imprisonment was mcrcascd 
Suffering preceded inorljxdom The illustrious scholar 
M as forced to pick np htUo scraps al paper on uliieli to 
write a few scattered iboiigbts with a coaLf This as 
not the worst ‘I have neither shirt nor sute,’J i»o 
wrote to the chief sccretatj of state, *nor jet other 
clothes that are necessary for mo to wear, but that bo 

• More B Life p 232 t Jbuf p 233. 

t Btrype, i.M.rt{a5((eat J/hnorla^j, L p 270 
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ragged and rent too sliamcfiilly. Notnitlistanding, I 
might easily suffer that if that would keep my body 
warm. And now in niy ago my stomach may not away 
but with a few kind of meals ; which, if I want, I decay 
forthndth, and fall into erases and diseases of my body, 

and cannot kecj) myself in health I beseech you 

be a good master iinto me in my necessity, and lot mo 
have such things as are necessary for mo in mine ago. 
Restore me to my liberty out of this cold and painhil 
imprisonment. Let me have some priest to hoar my 
confession against this holy time, and some books to say 
my devotions more eftectuall}*. • The Lord send you a 
merry Christmas. 

‘ At the Tower, 23rd December.’ 

It is a relief to hope that this scandalous neglect x^ro- 
ceeded from hcedlessness and not from crueltj'. His 
req\iests were granted. 

‘While these sad scenes were enacted in the Tower, 
there was great confusion in all England, where the 
most ojoposite jiarties were in commotion. When the 
traditional yoke was broken, every man raised nj) his 
own banner. The friends of More and Fisher wished 
to restore the pajoacy of the Roman bishoj) ; Hem\y Yin., 
GromweU, and the court thought how to establish the 
suj)remacy of the king ; finalty, Cranmer and a few men 
of the same stamj), endeavored to steer between these 
quicksands, and asjphed to introduce the reign of Holy 
Scripture rxnder the banner of royalty. This contest 
between forces so different, complicated too by the ixas- 
sions of the sovereign, was a terrible drama destined to 
wind up not in a single catastrophe, but in many. Illus- 
trious victims, taken indiscriminately from all parties, 
were to fall beneath the oft-rexxeated blows and be 
buried in one common grave. 

The prudent Cranmer lived in painful anxiety. Sur- 
rounded by enemies who watched every step, he feared 
to destroy the cause of truth, by undertaking reforms 
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as extensive as those on the continent The natural 
tuniditj of his character, the compromises he thought 
it his duty to mahe vnth regard to the hierarchy, his 
fear of Henry VIII , his moderation, gentleness, and 
plasticity of character and m some respects of principle, 
prevented his appljing to the woik with the decision of 
a Luther, a Calvin, or a Knox Tyndalo, if ho had 
possessed the influence that was his due, would have 
accomplished a reform similar to that of those great 
leaders To ha\e had him for a reformer would, m 
''iV ickhffe 8 native land have been the source of great 
prosperity , but such a thing was impossible his coun- 
try gave him — not a professor s chair but exile Cran 
mer moved forward slowlv ho modified an evangelical 
movement by a clerical concession "When ho had 
taken a step forward, ho stopped suddenly, and appar- 
ently drew back , not from cowardice but because his 
extreme pnidenco so urged him The boldness of a 
Farel or a Knox is in our opmion far more noble , and 
yet this extreme moderation saved Cranmer and 
protcstantism with him Near a throne like that of 
Henry s it was only a man of oxtromo precaution who 
could have retained his position in tho see of Canter- 
bury If Cranmer should come into coIUsion with the 
Tudor’s sceptre, ho wiU find that it is a sword God 
gives to overj people and to oiciy epoch the man 
ncccssarj to it. Cranmer was this man for England, at 
tho time of her separation from tho papacy Notwith- 
standing his compromises ho never abandoned tho 
great principles of tho Kcformation , notwithstanding 
bis conccHsiouB bo took advantage o! cverj opporlumiy 
to encourage thoso who shared his faith to march to- 
wards a better future Tho pnmato of England held 
a torch m his hand which had not tho bnlhancj of that 
homo by Luther and Calvin, but tho tempest that blew 
upon it for fiffeen or twenty acars could not extinguish 
it Sometimes ho was seized with terror ns ho hoard 
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tlie lion roar, lio bent liis bead, Iccjpt in Ibc baclrgronnd, 
and concealed llio truib in bis bosom ; but again be 
rose and again bold out to tbc Cbimcb tbo light bo bad 
saved from tbe fury of tlic tyrant. Ho "svas a reed and 
not an oalc— a reed ibat bent too easily, buttbrougb this 
very -weabness bo Ayas able to do ^Ybat an oalc witb all 
its strongtb -^muld never bave aceompbsbod. Tbo trutb 
trinmj)bed. 

At tbis time Cranmer tbougbt.bimsolf m a position 
to talce a step — tbe ino-st unportant stop of all : be 
xmdertoolc to give tbe Bible to tbo laity. "YiiTicn tbe 
convocation of clerg}' and parbament bad assembled, 
be made a proposition that tbe Holy Scriptures should 
be translated into English by certaui honorable and 
learned men, and be cn-culated among the pcoi')lo.’*= To 
present Holy Scripture as tbo supreme rule instead of 
tbe pope, vras a bold act that decided tbc evangelical ro- 
fonnation. Stolcesley, Gardiner, and tbe other bisbojos 
of tbe catholic party cried out against such a monstrous 
design ; ‘The teaching of tbe Cbui’cb is sufficient/ they 
said ; ‘ vre must prohibit Tjmdale’s Testament .and tbe 
heretical books which come to us from beyond Qie sea.’ 
Tbe archbishop saw that be could only carry bis point 
by givmg up sometbmg ; be consented to a compromise. 
Convocation resolved on tbc 19tb of December, 1534, to 
lay Cranmer’s proposal before tbe king, but with tbo 
addition that tbo Scriptures translated mto tbe vulgar 
tongue should only be cb'culated among tbe king’s 
subjects in proportion to then* Icnowledge, and that aU 
who possessed suspected books should be bound to give 
them up to tbe royal commissioners : others might have 
cabed tbis resolution a defeat, Cranmer looked upon it as 
a victory. Tbe Scriptures would no longer be admitted 
stealthily into tbe kingdom, like contraband goods ; they 
would appear in broad daybgbt with the royal sanction. 
This was something. 

* Cranmer’s Memorials, p. 24. 
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Henry granted tbo petition of Convocation, but 
hastened to profit by it His great fixed idea was to 
destroy the Homan papa<^ in England, not because of 
its errors, but because he felt that it robbed princes of 
the affection and often of the obedience of their snbjects 
*If I grant my bishops what they ask for,’ he said, ‘in 
my turn I ask them to make oath never to permit any 
jurisdiction to be restored to the Roman bishop in my 
kmgdom , never to cjdl him pope, universal bi^ihop, or 
most holy lord, but only bishop of Rome, colleagiio and 
brother, accordmg to the ancient custom of Uio oldest 
bishops * All the prelates were eager to obey the king , 
bnt the archbishop of York, secretly deioted to the 
Roman Church, added, to acquit his conscience, ‘ that 
ho took the oath m order to preserve the unity of the 
faith and of the Cathohe Church f 

Cranmer was filled with joy by the nctory ho had 
won ‘ If we possess the Holy Scnpturcs,’ he said, ‘ wo 
have at baud a remedy for every diseaso Beset ns wo 
aro with tnbulations aud temptations, whore can wo find 
arms to overcome them ? In Scripture It is the halm 
that will heal onr wounds, and isill bo a nioro precious 
jewel in our houses than either gold or silver Ho 
therefore turned his mind at onco to tho rcahzation of 
the plan ho had so much at heart Taking for ground- 
work an existing translation ^doubtless that by Tyndalo), 
he divided tho how Testament into ten portions, had 
each transcribed sepnratelj, and trunsiaiUcd them to 
tho most learned of the bishops, praymg that tliey 
luiglit be returned to him with Ibtir remarks Ho even 
thought it lus duty not to omit snch doculod catholics as 
Stokeslry and Ganluicr 

Tlio day appointed for tho return and examination of 

• ‘ Husbop of Homo HD 1 fellow brolbcr *— 
id p 2S0 

t Leo to CromwtlL — Papers L p. 423. 

J Cranmer a i«.l ers anj remains p. 120. 
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these various portions having arrived (June 1553), 
Cranmer set to work, and found that the Acts of the 
Ai)ostles vrere wanting : they had fallen to the lot of the 
bishop of London. When the primate’s secretary went 
to ask for the manuscript, Stokesley rephed in a very 
bad humor : ‘ I do not understand my lord of Canter- 
bury. By giving the people the Holy Scriptures, he 
will plunge them into heresy. I certainly will not give 
an hour to such a task. Here, take the book back to 
my lord.’ When the secretary delivered his message, 
Thomas Lawness, one of Cranmer’s friends, said with a 
smile ; ‘ My lord of London will not take the trouble to 
examine the Scriptures, persuaded that there is nothing 
for him in the Testament of Jesus Christ.’ Manj’- of the 
portions returned by the other bishops were pitiable. 
The archbishop saw that he must find colleagues better 
disposed, 

Cranmer had soon to discharge another function. As 
popery and rebellion were oiienly preached in the 
dioceses of Winchester and London,* the metropolitan 
announced his intention to visit them. The two bish- 
ops cried out vehemently, and Gardiner hurried to the 
king : 'Your Grace,’ he said, 'here is a new pope !’ All 
who had anything to fear began to reproach the primate 
with aspiring to honors and dominion. 'God forgive 
me,’ he said with simplicity, 'if there is any title in the 
world I care for more than the pwring of an applef 
Neither paper, parchment, lead, nor wax, but the very 
Christian conversation of the j)eople, are the letters and 
seals of our ofSce.’ The king supported Cranmer, 
knowing that certain of the clergy preached submission 
to the pope. The visitation took place. Even in Lon- 
don priests were found who had taken the oath pre- 
scribed by Henry YIII., and who yet ‘ made a god of 

* ‘They rather preached sedition than edification.’ — Cranmer, 
Letters and Bemahis, p. 296, 

t Ibid. p. 305. 
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(he Roman pontiff,* Beiimg his pon-er and bis laws 
nbo\e those of owLord' ‘I command you,'said the 
king, ' to hj hold of all who circulate those pernicious 
doctrines ’ 

Francis I watched these seventies from afar Ho 
feared thcj would render an alhance between France 
and England impossible He therefore sent Bryon, 
lugh-admiral of France, to London, to reconcile the 
king with the pope, to strengthen the bonds that united 
tho two countries, and at the same time, ho prevailed 
upon Paul HI to withdraw the decree of Clement VH. 
agamst Henry VTIl t But success did not crown his 
efforts the king of England bad no great conhdenco m 
the smeenty of the pope or of theFrenchking He was 
well pleased to be no longer confronted by a foreign 
authority in bia own. dominions, and thought that his 
people would never gjvo up the Reformation Instead 
of being reconciled with the Roman pontiff, ho foimd it 
more convenient to imitate the pope, and to break out 
against those subjects who refused to recognize lam, 
tlic king, as bead of tho Church 

He first attacked the Carthusians, the most respect- 
able of tho religious orders m England, ond whom he 
considered as the most dangerous AVhero tliero was 
the most goodnc&s, there was also tho most strength , 
and that strength gave umbrage to tho dcspotio Tudor 
king 

Monastic life, abominable in its abuses, was, even in 
principle, contrary to the Gospel But wc must confess 
that there was a certain harmony between tho wants of 
Recicty \u Oaq ‘M.iddVe Aigc* wwd cowvmiwrA cslabUsh- 
menla. Many and various motiics drove into the 

• ♦ linking him a goi’ The klngR letter — Strype, Pfeerds, 
i p,20S 

t Pee St>jte Paprrt, toL tH , contiuniQg the letter*. Ac. of C?mn- 
well. Henry VJIl , DaCoiwle, Bryon nnUrraocis L (llftrcb tn 
Jane 1535 ) 
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cloisters the mou that filled them ; and if some were 
condemnahloj there were others Avhoso A-alue deserves to 
he appreciated. It Avas these earnest luonhs AAdio, oven 
AA'hile defending the roj’alty of the pope, rejected most 
energetically the papacy of the king : this Avas enough 
to draAY doAvn upon them the royal A'engcance. One 
day a messenger from the com-t brought to the Charter- 
House of London an order to reject the Eoman author- 
ity. The monks, summoned by Uioir pi'ior, remained 
silent when they heard the message, and their features 
alone betrayed the trouble of their miuds.'*= ‘ My heart 
is full of sorrow,’ said Prior Haughton. ‘ "What are avo 
to do ? If we resist the king, our house AA'ill be shut xip, 
and you young men AA'ill be cast into the midst of the 
Avorld, so that after commencing here in the sph'it you 
AA’ill end there in the flesh. But, on the other hand, how 
can we obey ? Alas ! I am helpless to save those Avhom 
God has entrusted to my care ! ’ At these words the 
Carthusians ‘ fell all a-weeping ;’t and then taking cour- 
age from the presence of danger thej’’ said: ‘Wo aaoII 
perish together in our integi'ity ; and heaven and earth 
shall cry out against the injustice that opi^resses us.’ — 
‘ Would to God it might be so,’ exclaimed the SuiDerior ; 
‘ but this is what they aauU do. They aatII put mo to 
death — me and the oldest of us — and they aaoH tm'n the 
yoimger ones into the Avorld, which wiU teach them its 
Avicked works. I am ready to giA’^e up my life to saAm 
you ; but if one death does not satisfy the king, then let 
us all die!’ — ‘Yes, we will all die,’ answered the 
brethren. — ‘And now let us make preparation by a 
general confession,’ said the prior, ‘so that the Lord 
may find us ready.’ 

Next morning the chapel-doors opened and all the 

* E.istor. Martyrum Angl. — Strype, Becords, i. p. 302. This nar- 
rative rests specially upon the testimony of a Carthusian which, 
though partial, hears however a character of truth. 

t Strype, Becords, i. p. 301. 
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montR marclied m Their senotia looks, their pale 
countenances, tlicir fixed ^es seemed to betoken men 
■who were awaiting their last moments The prior went 
into the pulpit and read the sixtieth Psahn ‘ 0 God, 
iJiou host east us off ’ On coming to the end, he said 
^My brethren, we must die in chanty Let us pardon 
another ’ At these words Hanghton enmo down from 
the pulpit, and knelt m succession before every brother, 
sajmg ‘ 0 my brother, I beg your forgiveness of all my 
offences r The other monks, each in his turn, made 
this last confession 

Tivo days afterwards they celebrated the mass of the 
Holy Ghost Immediately after the elevation, the 
monks fancied they heard ‘a small hissing wind.'* 
Their hearts were filled ■with a lender affection they 
believed that the Holy Ghost was descendmg upon 
them, and the pnor, touched by this surpnsing grace, 
burst into tears Enthusiasm mingled cxtraopdinary 
fantasies ■with their pion« emotions 

Tiie king had eaidcntly not mnch to fear in this 
quarter His crown v. as threatened bj more formidable 
enemies In various parts, especially m Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire, t there were daring partisans of the 
papacy to bo found who endeavored to stir up the 
people to revolt , and thousands of Englishmen in tlio 
North were ready to help them by force of arms. At 
tlie same time Ireland -wished to transport her soldiers 
across Sk George’s Channel and hurl the king from has 
throne The decision with which Eishcr, Sir Tliomas 
kloro, and the CarthuBians resisted Henry had not im- 
mediate insurrection for its object, but it encouraged tho 
multitude to revolt Tlio government thinking, there- 
fore, that it avas time to strike, sent the Carthusians an 
absolute order to acknowledge tho rn^al supremaej 

• Vitas to Dalkcr, ITisL Jlfurt Angl — filrype HttonU 1 p- 'Wi 

t CoTcrdale, remains, p. 5ttt> —Cranmer ■ LtUers and J emalns, 
pp. 351, 352, 3M. 
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At this time there was in reality no liberty on ono 
side or the other. Rome, by not granting it, was con- 
sistent with herself ; but not so the proiestantism that 
denies it. The Eeformation, acloiowledgiug no other 
soTereign Lord and Teacher than God, must of necessity 
leave the conscience to that Supremo Master, man hav- 
ing nothing to do with it. But tlio Eomau Chiu-ch, 
acknowledging a man as its head, and honoring the 
pox)e as the representative of God on earth, claims au- 
thority over the soul. Men may say in vain that they 
are in harmony unth God and His Word : that is not 
the question. The great business is to bo in accord udth 
the pope. That old man, thi-oucd in the Vatican on the 
traditions of the School and the bulls of his predecessors, 
is their judge : they are bound to follow exaetty his 
line, without wavering either to the right or the left. 
If they reject an article, a jot of a jj^pal constitution, 
they must be cast away. Such a system, the enemy of 
every liberty, even of the most legitimate, rose in the 
sixteenth century like a high waU to separate Eome 
and the new generation. It threatened to destroy' in the 
future that power which had triumphed in the past. 

After the festival of Easter 1535, the heads of two 
other O.arthusian houses — ^Robert Laurence, prior of 
BeUeval, and Augustine Webster, prior of Axliolm — 
arrived in London in obedience to an order they had 
received, and, in company with Prior Haughton, waited 
upon Cromwell. As they refused to acknowledge the 
royal supremacy, they were sent to the Tower. A week 
later, they consented to take the oath, adding : ‘ So far 
as God’s law permits.’ — ‘Ho restrictions,’ answ'ered 
Cromwell. On the 29th of April they were placed on 
their trial, when they said : ‘ We will never believe any- 
thing contrary to the law of God and the teaching of 
om: holy mother Church.’ At first the jury expressed 
some interest in their behalf ; but Haughton uselessly 
embittered his position. ‘You can only produce in 
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fa\oi of yoiir opinion,’ he said, ‘ the parliament of one 
single Lingclom , for tome, I can produce all Chnsten- 
dom ’ The jury found the tiirco prisoners guilty of 
higb-treason * Thence the goTernmcnt proceeded to 
moio emment •victims 

Tisher and More confined in the same jinson, were 
non treated mth more consideration It iras said, 
howeicr, that these illustnous captives -wero cndeaior 
ing, ^‘veu in the Tower, to oxmte tlie people to revolt 
The king and Cromnoll could haidly have bclieicd it, 
hut they imagined that if these two Icadmg men gave 
way, their example would carry the recalcitrants nith 
them theywL.ro therefore exposed to a now ox umin 
tion But they proved as ob-,tinate as their ndvorsancs, 
and pahaps more skilfnl ‘I have no more to do with 
the titles to be given to popes and punccs,' said Sir 
TJiomas , ‘my thoughts are with God alone 'J 
The court hoped to intimidate these eminent por-jon* 
ages by tlio execution of the three pnors, which took 
place on the 4th May, 1635 Slargaret burned to her 
father s side Before long the procession passed under 
his window, and the affectionate young woman used 
every means to tlraw Sir Thomas away from the Bight , 
but he would not avert his eyes ‘MTicn all was over, 
ho turned to his daughter ‘ Meg,' ho Baid, ‘ you B-aw 
those Baintly fathers , Uicy went as cheerfully to death 
as if they were bridegrooms going to bo married ’§ 

The pnsoners walked calmly along they wore their 
clerical robes, the ceremony of degradation not having 
been performed, no doubt to show that a pajial conse- 
cration could not protect offenders. Haughton, pnor 
of the London Charter IIouso, mounted the ladder fir'l 
'I pray all who hear me/ bo naul, ‘to bear wilncs.s for 

• Slryjw. tfrmorfn/j 1 p 503 

I 'TractAWntar hntnnoroii atqao tuUins ♦ju.tio pw fuli»et pro 
corninileiafnlis.* — J’op<r* vil p KJI 
t Moro»XJ/f p 23C. § Jtli p 21C. 
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me in the terrihle clay of jnclgraentj that it is not out of 
obstinate malice or rebellion that I disobey the Icing, 
but only for the fear of God/ The rope u'as now 
placed round his neck. ‘Holy Jesus!’ he exclaimed, 
‘ have merc}’^ on me,’ and he gave up the ghost. The 
other priors then stepped forward. ‘ God has mani- 
fested great grace to us,’ tliej' said, ‘by caUiug us to die 
in defence of the catholic faith. No, the king is not 
head of the Church of England.’ A few minutes later 
and these monks, ebressed in the robes of their order, 
were swinging in the air. This was one of the crimes 
committed when the unlawful tiara of the pontiffs was 
placed unlawfully on tlie head of a king of England. 
Otlier Carthusians were put to death somewhat later. 

Sleanwhile Hemy VIII. desired to preserve a halaiice 
between papists and heretics. The Roman tiibimals 
struck one side only, but this strange prince gloried in 
striking both sides at once. An opportunity of doing so 
occurred. Some anabaptists from the Low Countries 
were convicted on the 26th of May : two of them were 
taken to Smithfield and twelve others sent to different 
cities, where they suffered the lumishment b}^ fire. All 
of them went to death with cheerful hearts.* 

The turn of the illustrious captives was at hand. 

‘Tyndale, d. p. Ixx.— Latimer, i. j). 60. — CoUyer, id, p. 99. 
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EXECUTION or BISHOP FISDEB AND SIH THOMAS MORE. 
(lliT TO SzpTEmir.it 1535 ) 

Not Ion" nfter the death of the Corthnsians, Crom- 
well paid More a visit Hcniy YIH. loved his former 
chancellor, and desired to save his life ‘1 am your 
fnend,’ said Cromwell, ‘and the Ijjig is a good and 
gracious lord towards you ’ Ho then once o^nin m- 
vited More to accept the act of parliament which pro- 
claimed the king 8 supremacy , and the same steps were 
taken with Fisher Both refused what was asked 
Frotn that moment the execution of the sentence could 
not ho long delayed Moro foU this, and as soon os the 
Secretary of State had left him, he took a piece of coal 
and wrote some verses upon tbo wall, esprtvsi\o of tho 
peace of his soul 

Henry and hie minister seemed however tohcsitalc 
It had not trouhlcd tliem much to punish a few papists 
and obscure anabaptists , but to put to death an ex- 
chancollor of the realm and an old tutor of tho king— 
both personages so illnstnous and so esteemed tlirongli* 
out Chnstendom — was anoUier thing Soiernl wc<k« 
passed away It was an net of the pope’s that hastened 
the death of these two men About Uio 20th of 3Inyf 
PaulTlI created n certain number of enrdnuls John 
Du Bellav, Contaniii, Caracciolo, and lastly, Fisher, 
bishop of Bocheslcr Tbo news of this creation l>un>t 
upon Romo and London like a clap of thunder D' 
Casale, Iknrj’s agent at tho papal court, cxclainieil that 
it was ofTtnng his master Uio greatest affront possible . 
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{liG matter was tlio talk of the Avholo oit.y.'^= 'Yonr 
holiness has novor comniittecl a more serious mistako 
than this/ said Da Casalc to the pope.f Paul tried to 
justify himself. As Ihigland do.sired to become recon- 
ciled wth the Yatican, lie said, it seemed to him that 
ho could not do better than nominate an English car- 
dinal. Y’hcn Eisher heard the ncw.s, ho said jiiously : 
‘If the cardinal’s hat avoi’C at my feet, I would not 
stoop to pick it up.’ But Henry did not take the 
matter so calmly : ho considered Baul'.s proceedings as 
an insolent challenge. Confer the highest, honors on a 
man convicted of trca.son — is it not encouraging sub- 
jects to revolt? Henry seemed to have thought that it 
woidd be unnecessary to take away the life of an old 
man whose end could not bn far off; but the pope ex- 
asperated and braved him. Since they ])laco Eisher 
among the cardinals in Rome, in England he shall bo 
counted among Rio dead. Paul may, ns long as ho 
likes, send him Iho hat ; but when tho hat arrive, s, there 
shall be no head on which to place it. I 

On tho 1-lth of June, 1535, Thomas Bedell and other 
officers of justice proceeded to the Tower. I’lio bishop 
would give no answer to the deni.and that ho should 
recognize the king as head of the Cliurch, Sir Thoma.s 
More, when questioned in his turn, replied : ‘Jf^-only 
study is to meditate on Christ’s- passion. ’§ ‘Do you 
acloiowledge the king as suin* * * § cme head of the Church?’ 
asked Bedell. ‘Tlie royal supremacy is established by 
law.’ — ‘That law is a two-edged sword,’ returned the 
ex-chancellor, ‘ If I accept it, it Idlls my soul ; if I re- 
ject it, it kills my body.’|[ 

Three days later the bishop was condemned to bo 

• ‘ Qua de re tota urbe sermo fuit.’ — Stale Papers, vii. p, GOl. 

t ‘Nunqunm alias gravius erratum fuisso.’ — Ibid, 

t ‘Eo maturius tnmeatur cnpitc.’ — ^Erasnli Epp. i. p, 1513. 

§ Interrogatories. — Slate Papers, i. p. 432, 

II More’s Life, p, 271. 
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belieflded "When the order for his execxition ivmied, 
the prisoner ■was asleep . they respected his slumber 
At fi\e o’cloch the next morning, 22nd of June, 1535, 
Kingston entering his cell, immsed him and told him 
that it as the hmg’s good pleasure ho should be ex- 
ecuted that morning *I most humbly thanh his 
majesty,’ said the old man, * that he is pleased to rehevo 
me from all the affairs of this irorld Grant mo only an 
hour or two more, for I slept very badly last nigbh’ 
rben tummg towards the "wall, he fell asleep agam 
Between seren and eight o’clock ho called his servant, 
took off the hair-shirt which he wore next his skm to 
mortify the flesh, and gave it to the man 'Let no one 
SCO it/ he said ‘ And now bring mo my best clothes.' — 
‘My lord,’ said the astonished servant, ‘does not your 
lordship know that m two hours you will toko them oil 
never to put them o'q agam? — ‘ Exactly so/ answered 
Fisher , ‘ this is my weddmg day, and I ought to dresa 
as if for a hoUday ’* 

At nine o’clock the lieutenant appeared The old 
man took up his New Testament, made the sign of the 
cross, and left the celL Ho was tall, being six fccthigb, 
but his bod} was bent with ago, and his weakness so 
great that ho could hardly get down the stairs Ho was 
placed in an arm chair 'U’hen the porters stopped 
near tho gate of Uie Tower to know if the sheriffs were 
ready, Fisher stood up, and leaning against tho wall 
opened lusTestameut, and lifting his eyes to heaven, ho 
said ‘OLordl I open it for tho last time Grant that 
I may find some word of comfort to tho end that I may 
glonfy thco in my last Lour’ Tho first ■words ho saw 
rcro Uicso And lhx9 is Itfe rfemaJ, Ihai th/y l-noxe 
Piee the on/y true God, and Jesm Chrxd tehom thou hast 
fcnt f Fisher closed the book and said * * That wiU do 
Hero 18 learning enough to last mo to my life’s cntk’t 
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The funeral procession was set in motion. Clouds hid 
the face of the sun ; the day was gloomy ; the streets 
through which they passed seemed dull and in harmony 
with men’s hearts. A large "body of armed men sur- 
rounded the pious old man, who kept repeating in a low 
tone the words of his Testament : Hcec est autem vita 
ceterna, ut cognoscant te solum Deum et quern misisii Jesuni 
Ghristum. They reached Smithfield. ‘We will help 
you to ascend,’ said his bearers at the foot of the 
scaffold. ‘No, sirs,’ he replied, and then added in a 
cheerful tone : ‘ Come, feet ! do your dutj^, you have not 
far to go.’* Just as he mormted the scaffold, the sun 
burst out and shone upon his face : They looked xmto 
him and toere lightened, he cried, and their faces xeere not 
ashaniedf It was ten o’clock. The noble bearing and 
piety of the aged bishop inspired all ai’ound him with 
respect. The executioner knelt before him and begged 
his forgiveness. ‘ With all my heart,’ he made answer. 
Having laid aside his robe and furred gown, he tru’ned 
to the people, and said with gravity and joy : ‘ Chris- 
tians, I give my life for my faith in the holy catholic 
Church of Christ. I do not fear death. Assist me, 
however, with your prayers, so that when the axe falls I 
may remain firm. God save the king and the kingdom !’ 
The brightness of his face at this moment stnick the 
sjpectators. He fell on his knees and said : ‘ Eternal 
God, my hope is in thy deliverance.’ The executioner 
approached and bound his eyes. The bishop raised his 
hands, uttered a cry towards heaven, and laid his head 
on the block. The doomsman seized his heavy axe, and 
cut off the head at one blow. It was exposed by 
Henry’s orders on London bridge ; but soldiers carried 
the body to Barking church-yard, where they dug a 
lowly grave for it with their halberds. Doubts have 

*‘Eia, pedes, officium facite ; parum itineris jam restat.’ — 
Sanders, p. 79. 

t Psalm xxxiv. 5. 
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been thrown npou the details of this death , wo behove 
them to bo authentic, and it is a pleasure by reporting 
them to place a ciown on the tomb of a Homan cathohe 
bishop whose end was that of a pious man 

It was now the turn of Sir Thomas More On the 
1st of July, 1535, ho was summoned before the court 
of King’s Bench The foimer Chancellor of England 
quitted his prison m a frieze cloak, vshich had grown 
foul in the dungeon, and proceeded on foot through 
the most frequented streets of London on his road to 
AVcstminster His thm pale face , his white hair, the 
effect not of tune but of sorrow and imprisonment , the 
staff on which ho leant,* for he walked witli difficulty, 
made a deep impression on the people UTicn ho 
flmicd at the bar of that tnbnnal over which ho had 
so often presided, and looked around him, though 
weakened by suffering, with ft count enanco full of mild* 
ness, till the 6pe''tator8 were moved The indictment 
was long and perplexed f ho was accused of high- 
treason Sir Thomas, endeavoring to keep on his feet, 
said ‘ My Lords, the chaigos brought ogninst me are 
so numerous, that I fear, considering my great ■weak- 
ness, I shall bo unable to remember them all ’ Ho 
stopped his body trembled and ho was near falling A 
cbair was brought him, and after taking his scat, ho 
continued ‘I haio never iittcrcil a single word in 
opposition to the statute which proclaims tlie king bend 
of the Cliurcli ’ — * If wo cannot produce your words,' 
said tlio king 8 flttomey, * wo cm produce your silence ’ 
—-‘No one can bo condemned for his silence,’ nobly 
answered Afore ' Qui tofxl con^entirc tirfefur, Sdciico 
gives consent, according to tho lawyers. 

NbUnng could save him tho jury returned a verdict 

• ‘Ho went thilh^r Iwimng on hisstAft’ — Morosil/? p £55. 

t • Longft ct pcrplcxa iiecii<uUo — I'm UnlUitkS 
p 63. 

1 More « /f/e, p. SCO ITeiLeit U^ary VJJl jk 303. 
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of guilLy. ‘ Nom- fliat all is over,’ said tlio prisoner, ‘ I 
will spcalr. Yes, the oath of supremacy is illegal. The 
Great Charter laid doAvn that Iho. Church of Eucjlaud h 
■^rcc, so that its rights and liberties might be etpially 
preserved. — ‘ The Church must be free,' said the hiAv- 
yors : Gt is not tJierefore the slave of the pope.’ — ‘Yes, 
free,' retorted More ; ‘it is not thcrcfoi'c the slave of the 
L'ing.’ The chancellor then pronounced sent once, con- 
demning him to be hanged at Tyburn, and then quar- 
tered, while still alive. Henry sjjared his illustrious 
subject and old friend from this cruel punishment, and 
ordered that he should be merely beheaded. ‘ God save 
all my friends from his i\rajest3’’s favoz*,’ said Sir 
Thomas, ‘and spare m^y childi-en from similar indul- 
gences. . . I hope, m3' lords,’ said the cx-ch an cello r, 
tiuTiing meeld^' towards his judges, ‘ that though you 
have condemned me on earth, we maj' aU meet hereafter 
in heaven.’ 

Sir William Kingston approached ; armed guards 
siUTOunded the condemned man, and the sad iirocession 
moved forward. One of the Tower wardens marched in 
front, bearing an axe with the edge turned toAvards 
More it was a tolcen to the j)eoi>lc of the pi'isoner’s 
fate. As soon as he crossed the threshold of the court, 
his son, who Avas waiting for him, fell at his feet dis- 
tracted and in tears : ‘ Your ble.ssing, father,’ ho exclaim- 
ed, ‘jmur blessing!’ More raised him up, Idsscd him 
tenderly', and blessed him. His daughter ^Margaret was 
not there : she had fainted immediately' on hearing of her 
father’s condemnation.! He was taken back to prison 
in a boat, perhaps to A\ithdraw this innocent and illus- 
trious man, treated like a criminal, from the ej'es of the 
citizens of London. MTien they got near the Tower, the 

* ‘Ecclesia Anglicana libera Bit, et haboat omnia jura integm, et 
libertates suas iUtesas.’— Herbert : Uenrij VIII. p. 2G8. 

t More’s Life, p. 274. 

t ‘Exanimata dolore.’ — Polus, Fro Uniiaiis Fefensione. 
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governor, rvlio liad nntd tiien kept lus emotion under, 
turned to More and bade lum fareivell, tbe kars run- 
ning dorvn bis cbeeks.^ dear Kingston,’ said tbo 
noble prisoner, ‘ do not weep , wo shall meet again in 
heaven ’ — ‘ Yes ’ ’ said the lieutenant of the Tower, add- 
ing ‘ jou are consoling me, when I ought to console 
you ’ An immense crowd covered the ■wharf at which 
the boat was to land Among this croud, so eager for 
the irournltil spectacle, was a young ■uoman, trembling 
•with emotion and silently uaiting for the procession it 
was Margaret At length she heard the steps of the 
approaching guards, and saw her father appear She 
could not move, her strength failed her ; she fell on her 
knees }ust where she had stood Her father, wlio 
recognized her at a distance, givmg waj to the keenest 
emotions, lifted up bis hands and blessed her This 
was not enough for Margaret Theblessinghnd caused 
a strong emotion in her, and had restored h/o to ber 
souk Regardless of her sex, her ago, and the Burround 
iiig crowd, that feeble woman, to whom at this suproino 
momtnt fiUal piety gave tho Btrongth of many men,«ia)S 
a contemporary, t flew towards lior fatbor, and bursting 
through Uie ofTicors and halberdiers by whom he was 
surrounded,! fell on his neck and embraced him, ex- 
claiming ‘Tatlier, fathcrT She could say no innri. , 
gnef stopped her Toice she could only weep, and her 
tears fell on her fillicr’s bosom § Tlio soldiers halted 
in emotion , Sir Thomas, the prey at once of the ten- 
direst love and inexprc'^siblo gnof, ftlt as if a saord 
had pierced his heart)} Recovering himself, how ot or, 

•Mcro’8 7[^? p 274. 

t * Cut jam pjctM nsnllonna Tlroniro tolmr adilidcrit.* — roUv^, 
Pro Ui t'a'ui ptffnalnnr |i. Cf 

} ‘IVsiinB throHRU the xnl«t»l wf Ihe Riianta irlinwUh 

1 ttlWttfl c< mpavsrtV hin» monA — Moro’* 7 /t, jv 27C. 

§ LoirymLH elnnm fjos Bpjl — Polns iVo IVu'ifU IV*’'* 

$lmf, jv CA. 

C * VTbal & iirord vas tl»U to hu heart* — Mora** L[ff, !>. 378. 
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he blessed his child, and said to her in a -voice -whose 
emotion he strove to conceal : ‘ Daughter, I am in- 
nocent ; but remember that ho-wever harci the blow -with 
which I am struck, it comes from God. Submit thj 
will to the good pleasure of the Lord.’ 

The captain of the escort, wishing to put an end to a 
scene that might agitate the people, bade two soldiers 
take Margaret away ; but she clung to her father with 
arms that were hke bars of iron, and it was -with diffi- 
culty that she could be removed.* She had been hardly 
set on the ground a few steps off, when she sprang up 
again, and ihnisting those Avho had separated her from 
him she so loved, she broke through the crowd once 
more, fell upon his neck, and kissed him several times 
with a convulsive effort. In her, filial love had all the 
vehemence of passion. More, whom the sentence of 
death had not been able to move, lost all energy, and 
the tears poured down his cheeks. The crowd watched 
this touching scene -with deep excitement, and ‘ they 
were very few iu all the troop who could refrain fi’om 
weeping ; no, not the guards themselves.’f Even the 
soldiers wept, and refused to tear the daughter again 
from her father’s arms. Two or three, however, of ohe 
less agitated stepjied forward and carried Margaret 
away. The women of her household, who had accom- 
panied her, immediately surrounded her and bore her 
away from a sight of such inexpressible sadness. The 
prisoner entered the Tower. 

Sir Thomas spent six more days and nights iu prison. 
"We hear certaiuly of his pious words, put the petty 
practices of an ascetic seemed to engross In'm too much. 
His macerations were iuci’eased ; he walked up and 
do-wn his cell, wearing only a winding-sheet as if he 

* ‘Ut vix ab eo divelli posset.’ — ^Polus, Pro Unitatis Defensione, 

p. 66. 

t More’s life, p. 277. 
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•were already a corpse •vroituig to be buried * He often 
scourged bimself for a long time together, and uith 
extraordinary violence “let at the same time he in- 
dulged in Christian meditations ‘I am afilicted,' ho 
■wrote to one of bis fnends, * abut up in a dungeon , but 
God in His mercy will soon deliver me from this "world 
of Iribwlatvon ^ alia will no longer separate us, and wo 
sliall have holy conversations togetber, which no jailer 
will interrupt f On Uio Etb of July, desinng to bid his 
daughter a last farewell. More took a piece of charcoal 
(lie had nothing else), and wrote to her ‘ To morrow 
IS St Thomas s day, and my saint’s day , accordmglj, I 
desire extremely that it may he the day of my departure 
My child I never loved you so dearly as nlien last you 
kissed me I hke when daughterly love has no leisure 
to look unto worldly courtesy J rnrowcll, my 

dearly beloved daughter , pray for me I pray for you 
ah, to the end that we may meet in heaven ’ 

Thus one of the closest and holiest affections that of 
a father for his daughter, and of a daughter for licr 
father, softened the last moments of this distingm'^hcd 
roan Sir Thomas sent Margaret his hair slurt and 
scourge winch ho desired to conceal from the eyes of 
the indifferent Mliat an inhcntanco ! 

That night ho slept quietly, and the next roornrog 
early (Gth of July, 1535), n fortnight after the death of 
the bishop Sir Thomas Pope, one of Ins familiar fnends, 
caino to iiifonn him that ho must hold lumself m road- 
intss. ‘I thank Ibo king,’ said IMore, * for shutting roe 
up in tins prison, whereby ho has put mo in a condition 
to make suitable preparition for dtatli Tlio onlT favor 
I bog of lum IS, that my <IaugUti..t may be prcscut at mj 

• lUi R «h<'ct ftUoiit tUm liko a cotj«o ttftJy to bo baned 
JIoTo • i^/^ p. 

t * Vbi non awl q a collofiulo JanUot * — At 

>rr7n 

t lloro a lAfe p. 2>>0 
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burial.’ Pope left tlie cell in tears. Then (be prisoner 
put on a fine silk robe Miiicb liis wealthy fiuend Bonvisi, 
the merchant of Lucca, had given him. ‘Leave that 
dress here,’ said Kingston, ‘ for the man to whom it falls 
by custom is only a jailer.’ — ‘ I cannot look upon that 
man as a jailer,’ answered More, ‘who opens the gates 
of heaven for me.’ 

At nine o’clock the procession quitted the Tower. 
IMore was calm, his face pale, his beard long and curly ; 
he carried a crucifix in his hand, and his eyes were 
often tui'ned towards heaven. A numerous and sym- 
pathizing crowd watched him pass along — a man one 
time so honored, lord chancellor, lord chief-justice, 
president of the house of Lords — whom armed men 
were now leading to the scaflbld. Just as he was pass- 
ing in front of a house of mean appearance, a poor 
woman standing at the door, went up to him and offered 
him a cup of wine to strengthen him : ‘ Thank you,’ ho 
said gently, ‘ thank you ; Christ drank vinegar only.* 
On arriving at the iilace of execution : ‘ Give me yoiu' 
hand to help me up,’ he said to Kingston, adding ; ‘ As 
for my coming down, you may let me shift for myself. 
He mounted the scaffold. Sir Thomas Pope, at the 
king’s request, had begged him to make no speech, 
fearing the effect this illustrious man might produce 
upon the jpeople. More desired however to say a few 
words, but the sheriff stoj)ped him. ‘I die,’ he was 
content to say, ‘in the faith of the catholic Ghui’ch, and 
a faithful servant of God and the king.’ He then knelt 
down and repeated the fifty-first Psalm :f Have mercy 
upon me, 0 God, according to thy loving -kindness : accord- 
ing unto the mullitude of thy tender mercies blot out my 
transgressions. 'When he rose up, the executioner beg- 
ged his forgiveness : ‘Why do you talk of forgiveness? ’ 
replied More ; ‘ you are doing me the greatest kindness 

* More’s Life, p. 286. 

t The fiftieth of the Tulgate : Miserere mei, ■ 

VOL. V. — 4. 
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I ever received from man.* He desired Ujc man not to 
be afraid to do bis office, and remarked that bis neck 
■was "very short. ^Vith bis own bands bo fastened a 
bandage over bis eyes, and tlien laid bis bead on the 
block. The ozecutioner, bolding the ase, was preparing 
to strike, when More stopped bim, and putting his 
beard carefully on one side, said : ‘This at least has not 
committed treason.’ Such words, almost jesting, no 
doubt, startle us at such a moment ; but strong men 
have often been observed to manifest the calmness of 
their souls in such a manner. More probably feared 
that his long beard would embarrass the executioner, 
and deaden the blovr. At length that head fell, through 
which 60 manj noble thoughts bad passed ; that keen 
clear eje was closed , tbo'c eloquent bps wore the bps 
of a corpse. The bead was exposed on London bridge, 
and Margaret discbargcd the painful duty her father 
had bequeathed her, by piously burjmg his body. 

Thus, at the cost of his Ufo, this eminent man pro- 
tested against the aberrations of a cruel pnneo, who 
usurped Ibe title given by tlio Biblo to Jesus Clxnst 
alone Tlio many ovnngcbcnl martjrs who bad been 
sacnGced in different countries and who woro to l>o 
saenfiod, showed in gcucnil, to a greater extent than 
Tisber and More, an ardent lovo for the Saviour, a lively 
hope of eternal bfo ; but none showed greater calmness 
than they. Tbeso two good men wanted discernment 
ns to what constitutes the pure Gospel ; their piety 
bound tliem too much, n-s wo haio fuaul, to rnona-slio 
practices ; they had (and Moro especially) in the days 
of tlifir power persecuted tho discijdos of the Tjonl, and 
though they rejected tho usurpations of the king, had 
acted a-s finaltcal defenders of those of the pope. Ihit 
at a time when tlicro were so many rnnging bi'.hojis and 
Ftrvile noblrs — when almost evciv" one beat the bead 
timidly bf fore the mad jxijiciy of ifenry VIII , those two 
finnly held uj» tlioirs. Moro and I'isher were coraj^n- 
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ions in misfortune vitli Bilney and Frytli : the same 
royal hand struch them all. Our sympathies arc for the 
victims, oiu' aversion for tJic executioner. 

The death of these two celebrated men caused an 
immense sensation. In England, the people and even 
the nobility were struck with astonushment. Gould it bo 
time, men asked, that Thomas More, whom Henry had 
known since he w’as nine years old, with whom ho used 
to hold friendly conversations by night on the terrace 
of his countiy-house, at whose table he used to love to 
sit down familiarly, whom he had chosen, although a 
layman and a knight only, to succeed the powerM 
Wolsej’- : — could it be time that by the king’s orders he 
had perished by the axe? Could it be true that- Fisher 
had met with the same fate — that venerable old man of 
fourscore years, w'ho had been his precejitor, the trusty 
friend of his gi’andraother, and to whose teaching ho 
owed the progress he had made in leaiming ? Men 
began to see that resistance to a Tudor was the scaffold. 
Every one trembled, and even those w'ho had not known 
the two Hetims could not restrain their tears.* 

The horror which these executions caused among the 
enlightened men of the continent was displayed with 
more liberty and energy. ‘I am dead,’ exclaimed 
Erasmus, ‘since More is dead : for, as Pythagoras says, 
we had but one soul between us.’f — ‘ O England ! O 
dearly beloved country,’ said Eeginald Pole ; ‘he was 
not only Margaret’s father, but thine also !’ — ‘ This year 
is fatal to oim order,’ said Melancthon the reformer ; 
‘I hear that More has been killed and others also. You 
know how such things wring my heart.’J — ‘"We banish 
such criminals,’ said Francis I. sharply to the English 

* ‘ Lacrimas tenere non potnerunt.’ — ^Polus, Pro Unitaiis, Be- 
fensione, p. GG. 

t In Moro milii videor extinctus, adeo mia psuche, juxta Pytho- 
goram, duobuserat.’ — Erasmi I^p. p. 1938. 

t Corpus R^ormatorum, ii. p. 918. The ‘order’ means that of . 
men of letters. 
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ambassador, ‘but we do not put them to death * — *If I 
bad two such lights m my hingdom,’ said Charles V , ‘I 
■would sooner giro two of my strongest cities than suffer 
them to be cstmguished ’ At Rome in particular the 
anger was tcmblc They •were stiU flattering them- 
selves that Henry VUI would return to Ins old sym- 
pathies , but now there was no more hope I The king 
had put to death a prmco of the Church, and as ho laid 
sworn, the cardinal s hat could find no head to wear it 
A consistory n as immediately summoned Cardinal do 
Toumon’a touching letter was read, and all iiho heard 
it were moved even to tears The embarrassed and 
Bpocehlesa agents of England knew not v,hat to do , and 
as they reported, there was everything to bo feared 

Perhaps nobody was so confoonded ns the iionliff 
Paul m was circnmqicct, prudent, deUbcrativo, and 
temponzmg , bat when ho thought Iho moment amicd, 
when ho behoved furthcrmnnmuvnng was not required, 
ho no longer hesitated, but stinck forcibly Ttisknoiiu 
that ho had tuo joung relations whom, m his blind ten- 
doruoss, ho had created cardinals, notwithstanding their 
joiitli and the emperors ropresontations. 'AlasI* ho 
exclaimed, ‘I feel as mortally injured, ns if my two 
nephewB lind been killed boforo my oj cs.’* His most 
devoted partufaus, and nbo\ o all a cardinal of liis creation 
put to death! Th«ro was a violent movement in hts 
heart , ho Vi orked himself into a fury , ho desired to 
Btnko the pnneo whoso cruel deeds had wounded him 
BO deeply IIib angtr burst out in a tlmndor-clap On 
the doth of August ho iRsiied a bull worthy of Gregor) 

, which tho more zenlonn partisans of the pnpnej 
would hko to reniovo from tlio papal rocords.f ‘Let 
King Ilnuy repent of hts enmes,’ aaid the i»oiitiiT, 
give him iiin« t\ da\H and lus accomplices Mil) to ojv- 

• ’Si Yl Icfft onto m, occi4os dtUMCTtCB nppotcB.* — *?i'« 
vlL p. C21 

t Llnjpixil iiu ch. It 
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pear at Rome. In case of default, we strike liim with 
the sword of anathema, of malediction, and of eternal 
damnation we take away his kingdom from him ; we 
declare that his body shall be deprived of ecclesiastical 
burial ; we launch an interdict against his States ; we 
release his subjects from their oath of fidehty ; we call 
upon aU dukes, marquises and earls to expel him and 
his accomplices from England ; we unbind all Christian 
princes from them oaths towards him, command them 
to march against him and constrain him to return to the 
obedience due to the Holy Apostolic See, giving them 
all his goods for their reward, and he and his to be 
them slaves. ’f 

Anger had the same effect upon the pontiff as 
inebriety ; he had lost the use of his reason, and allowed 
himself to be earned away to threats and excesses of 
which he would have been ashamed, had he been sober. 
Accordingly the drunkenness was hardly over, before 
the unfortimate Paul hastened to hide his bull, and 
carefully laid aside his thunderbolts iu the arsenal, free 
to bring them out later. 

Henry VIII., more calm than the pope, having heard 
of his discontent, feared to push him to extremities ; 
and Cromwell, a month after the date of the bull, 
iustructed Da Casale to justify the king to the Vatican. 
‘ Eisher and More,’ he was to say, ‘ had on all points of 
the iuternal pohey of England come to conclusions 
diametrically ojDposed to the quiet and prosperity of the 
kingdom. They had held secret conversations with 
certain men notorious for them audacity, and had poured 
into the hearts of these wretches the poison which they 
had fii’st j)i'epared in them own.J Could we permit 

* ‘ Analliematis, maledictionis, et damnationis etemre mucrone 
parcutimus .’ — Bullarium Eomanum, 3 Kal. Septemb. 1535. 

t ‘Et cos capientium servos fieri decernentes.’~I6?d. 

t ‘ Tn bonim sinum, jam antea conceptum pectore 
evomobaut .’ — State Papers, vii. p. 634. 
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tlicir cnine, sprc icUng \ncler and wider, to give a dcitU- 
■blow to tile State? Tisber and iloro alone opposed 
lawswliidi liad 'been accepted by tlie general consent 
ot the people, and were necessary to the prospentj ot 
the Lingdom Our mtWe t of sovereigns could not lon- 
ger tolerate an offence so atrocious.'* 

Il\ en these excuses accuse and condemn Henry Nei- 
ther More nor Fisher had entered into a plot against 
the State , their resistance had been jmrely rchgioua , 
they were free to act according to their consciences It 
might have been necessary to take some prudential 
measures in an age as yet little fitted for hbertv , but 
nolhuig 6ould excuse the scaffold, erected by the kings 
orders, for men who were regarded wiUi universal 
respect 
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MsitATXOS OF TUE MONARTEWTS TOElR BCAS&AtS AXI) 
SWTRESSIOV 

(ScTTOnJEn 1W.> TO IMC ) 

Tiir death of the late tutor and fnend of the pnneo 
was to bo foUouod by a jneastirc less cruel bnt far im»ro 
gonoral The pope viho treated kings so niddy slionld 
not 1x1 fiuqtnsrd if kings treated the monks houreb 
Henry knew— bad indeed Ixin a close ualncss of their 
lary and often irregular lives. One day, v\Iien Iio was 
hunting 111 the fiin-st of mdsor, he lost his way, fs r* 
hijM inttulioimlly, and nliout the dinner hour knocked 
at the gale of R« ading Abbe> As ho rtpn s« nlcd hua- 
s* If to be one of Ins 3 Lajf sty's guards, the ablmt mi I 

'•hasUum.hatlttspmjiy>t«iitinUiiwlmn»n«x Ulornm culpun 
—^^ilelaptrs nL p Cli. 
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‘Tou mil cliiiG mill mo and tlio Idiig sat clomi to a 
table covered mtb abundant and delicate dishes. After 
examining cvcrytliing carefnlh’ : ‘I will .slick io ibis 
suioiDj’ said be, pointing to a piece of beef of which bo 
eat heartily.-’- The abbot looked on with admira ' ion. ‘ I 
would give a bundi-ed pounds,’ be exclaimed, ‘lo e.at 
with as much appetite as you ; but alasl my weak and 
qualmish stomach can hardly digest the wing of a 
chicken.’ — ‘I loiow how to bring back your apiieliio,’ 
thought tlie king. A few days Later some soldiers 
appeared at tlie convent, took awaj' tlic abbot., and shut 
him up in the Tower, where he was put upon bread and 
water. ‘"What have I done,’ ho kejit asking, ■‘to incur 
his Majesty’s displeasure to such a degi-ce ?’ After a 
few weeks, Henry went to the state prison, and conceal- 
ing himself in an ante-room whence ho could see the 
abbot, ordered a sirloin of beef to bo set before him. 
The famished monk in his turn fell upon tlie joint, and 
(according to tradition) eat it all. The king now 
showed himseK : ‘ Sir abbot,’ ho said, ‘ I have cured you 
of your qualms ; now pay me my wages. It is a hundred 
pounds, you know.’ The abbot paid and returned to 
Heading ; but Henry never after forgot the monies’ 
kitchen. 

The state of the monasteries was an occasion of scan- 
dal : for many centuries all religious life had died out 
in most of those establishments. The monks lived, 
generally, in idleness, gluttony, and licentiousness, and 
the convents wliich should have been houses of saints 
had become in many cases mere sties of lazy goraian- 
dizers and impm'e sensualisms. ‘The only law thej' 
recognize,’ said Luther, speaking of these cloisters, ‘is 
that of the seven deadly sins.’ History encounters here 
a twofold danger : one is that of keeping back what is 
essential, the scandalous facts that justify the suppres- 

* ‘A Sir Loyne of beaf, bo Imigbted by this Ling Henry.’ — 
Fuller, p. 299. 
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Bion of monasteries , the otlier is that of sa}ing thmgs 
thai cannot be named "We must strive to steer 
between these two quichsands 

All classes of society had become disgusted with tlio 
monasteries the common people would say to the 
monha ‘We labor painfully, while you lead easy and 
comfortable h\ es ’ The nobihty regarded them with 
loohs of envy and irony which threatened their wealth 
The lawyers considered them ns parasitical plants, which 
drew away from others the nutriment they required 
These things made the religious orders cry out with 
alarm ‘ If we no lon»'er have the pope to protect us, it 
13 all over with us and our monasteries ' And they set 
to worh to prevent Henrj from separating from the 
pope they ciiculated anonymous stones, seditious 
songs, tniial lampoons, fnghtful prophecies and bitmg 
satires ngamst the king, Anne Bolejn, and the friends 
of the Eoformation They held mastenous intcniews 
with the discontented, and took advantage of the con- 
fessional to alarm the weak-mmded ‘The supremacy 
of the pope,’ they said, ‘ is a fundamental aitiele of the 
faith none who reject it can bo saved * People began 
to fear a general revolt 

When Xiuther was informed that Heniy VIII had 
abohshed the authority of the pope m his kingdom, but 
had suffered the religious orders to romam, he smiled at 
the blunder ‘ The king of England,’ ho said, ‘ weakens 
thebody of the papacy but at the same time strengthens 
the soul ’* That coidd not endure for long 

Cromwell had now attamed high honors and was to 
moimt higher still Ho thought anth Luther that the 
pope and the monks could not exist or fill one without 
the other After having abolished the Roman pontifT, it 
became necessary to abolish the roonastencs It was ho 
who had prevailed on the king to take the place of head 

* ‘BesPobstes Leib plagct er, abes eemo Seele etictlit er'— 
Ltttben 0pp. xni- p 14CG. 
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of tlie CliTixcli ; and now he wished him to he so really. 
‘ Sire,’ he said to Henry, ‘ cleanse the Lord’s field from 
all the weeds that stifle the good corn, and scatter every- 
where the seeds of virtue.* In 1525, 1528, 1531 and 
1534 the popes themselves lent j'ou their help in the 
suppression of monasteries ; now you no longer require 
their aid. Do not hesitate. Sire : the most fanatical 
enemies of your supreme authority are to be found in 
the convents. There is bmied the wealth necessaiy to 
the i^rosperity of the nation. The revenues of the relig- 
ious orders are far greater than those of all the nobility 
of England. The cloister schools have fallen into decay, 
and the wants of the age require better ones. To sup- 
pi’ess the pope and to keep the monks is like deposbig 
the general and delivering the fortresses of the country 
up to his army. Sire, imitate the example of the 
protestants and suppress the monasteries.’ 

Such language alarmed the friends of the papacy, who 
stoutly opposed a scheme which they believed to be 
sacrilegious. ‘These foundations were consecrated to 
Almighty God,’ they told the king ; ‘ respect therefore 
those retreats where pious souls live in contemplation. ’f 
‘ Contemplation !’ said Sir Henry Colt smiling ; ‘ to- 
morrow, Sne, I undertake to produce proofs of the kind 
of contemplation in which these monks indulge.’ "Where- 
upon, says an historian, Colt, knowing that a certain 
number of the monks of Waltham Abbey had a fond- 
ness for the conversation of ladies, and used to pass the 
night with the nuns of Chesham Convent, went to a 
narrow path through which the monks would have to 
pass on theii’ return, and stretched across it one of the 
stout nets used in stag-huntiog. Towards daybreak, as 
the monks, lantern in hand, were making their way 

* ‘ Ecclesiam vitionim vepribns purgaro, et virtutiiia Beminibns 
conserere.’ — Collyer’s Secords, ii. p. 21. 

t ‘ For the benefit of a retired and contemplative diqposition.’ — 
Ibid. i. p. 102. 
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tlirougli the •wood, they suddenly heard a loud noise 
behind them — ^it was caused by men whom Colt had 
stationed for the purpose — and instantly blowing oat 
thoir lights they were hurrying away, ■when thej fell 
into the toils prepared for them * The next morning, he 
presented them to tho hmg, who laughed heartily at 
their piteous looha * I have often seen better game,’ he 
said, ‘but never fatter Certainly,’ he added, ‘I can 
make a bettor use of the money which the monks waste 
in their debaucheries The coast of England requires 
to be fortified my fleet and army to be increased, and 
harbors to be built for the commerce which is extending 
every day f All that is well worth the trouble of sup- 
pressing houses of impunty ’ 

The protectors of tho rehgious orders were not dis- 
couraged, and maintamcd that it was not necessary to 
shut all the convents, because of a few guilty houses 
Dr Leighton, a former officer of Wolsey’s, proposed a 
middle course ‘ Let the king order a general visitation 
of monasteries,’ he said, ‘ and in this way he will learn 
whether ho ought to secularize them or not Perhaps 
the mere fear of this inspection will mclmo the monks 
to yield to bis Majesty s desires ’ Henry charged 
Cromwell ■with the execution of this measure, and for 
that purpose named him -vico-gerent and -vicar general, 
conferring on him all the ccdesiastical authority winch 
belonged to tho Ling J * Ton will visit all the clmrchcs,’ 
he said, ‘ even the metropolitan, whether the see h® 
vacant or not , aU tho monasteries both of men and 
women , and yon will correct and punish whoei er may 
bo found guilty ’ Henrj gave to his vicar precedence 
over all the peers, and decided that tho layman should 
preside over the assembly of tlio clergy instead of the 

* * Tho monl.*? coming ont of tha nonnery . ran thcmselrc* 
into the net — Fnllcr p 317 

t ‘Ho mtcniled tobmld manyluiYGns.* — Bnrnct, i p 181 
t VS lUuns O^nciita, lU. p 783 — CoU. J,cc. 21 
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primate ; overlook the administration not only of the 
bishops but also of the archbishops ; confirm or annul 
the election of prelates, deprive or suspend them, and 
assemble synods. This was at the beginning of Septem- 
ber 1535. The influence of the laity thus re-entered the 
Church, but not through the proper door. They came 
forward in the name of the king and his proclamations, 
whilst they ought to have appeared in the name of 
Christ and of His Word. The king informed the jjri- 
mate, and through him all the bishops and archdeacons, 
that as the general visitation was about to commence, 
they should no longer exercise them jurisdiction.* The 
astonished prelates made representations, but they were 
unavailing ; they and their sees were to be inspected by 
laymen. Although the commission of the latter did no*t 
contain the required conditions, namely the delegation 
of the flocks, this act was a pretty evident sign that the 
restoration of the members of the Church to their func- 
tions was at that time foreseen and perhaps even 
regarded by many as. one of the most essential parts of 
the Reformation of England. 

The monks began to tremble. Faith in the convents 
no longer existed — not even in the convents themselves. 
Confidence in monastic practices, rehcs, and pilgrimages 
had grown weaker ; the timbers of the monasteries were 
worm-eaten, their walls were just ready to fall, and the 
edifice of the Middle Ages, tottering on its foundations, 
was unable to withstand the hearty blows dealt against 
it. When an antiquary explores some ancient sepulchre, 
he comes upon a skeleton, apparently well preserved, 
but cnimbling into dust at the shghtest touch of the 
finger ; in hke manner the puissant hand of the six- 
teenth century had only to touch most of these monastic 
institutions to reduce them to powder. The real dis- 
solver of the religious orders was neither Henry VTTT. 

* ‘NuUus Testrum ea qnse sunt jurisdictionis exercere.’ — CoUyer’a 
Records, p. 22. 
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aor CromTrell it ivasj the doTouring 'worm which, for 
ycTrs and centuries, thej had earned in tlieir bosom 

The MCar general appointed his commissioners^ and 
then assembled them as a commander in-chief calls Ins 
generals together In the front rank was Dr Leighton, 
bis old comrade inWolsej’s household, a skilful man 
who knew the ground well and did not forget his own 
mterests After him came Dr Loudon, a man of un- 
paralleled activity, bnt without character and a weather- 
cock turning to every wmd "With him was Sir Richard 
Cromwell, nephew of the vicar-general, an upright man, 
though desirous of making his way through his uncle’s 
influence Ho was the ancestor of another Cromwell, 
far more celebrated than Henry Yin 's ■vice gcrent 
Other two were Thomas Legh and John Appnee, the 
most daring of the collei^es of the king’s ministers , 
besides other individuals of well known ability The 
vice gcient handed to them the instructions for their 
guidance, Uie questions they were to put to the monks, 
and the mjunctions they were to impose on the abbots 
and pnora , after which they separated on their mission 

The ‘UniveTsities which sadly needed a reform, v.ete 
not overlooked by Henry and his representative Smeo 
the tune when Garret, the pnest of a London pan’s!!, 
circulated the New Testament at Oxford, the sacred 
volume had been banished from that city, ns v\cU ns tlio 
Bcgqar's Petition and other cvangehcal writings Slum- 
ber had followed the a'wakcnmg The members of the 
university, especially certam ccdcsutstics who, forsaking 
thoir parishes, bad come and settled at Oxford, to enjoy 
the delights of Capua, ■}• passed their lives in idleness and 
sensuality. The royal commissioners aroused them 
from this torpor They dethroned Duns Scotus, *tho 
subtle doctor,’ who had reigned there for three hundred 
years, and the leaves of his books were scattered to the 

• Andley to Cromwell, SOlh Sept. 1C33 — Stale Papers, L I». •450. 

t Sujipresston of the Monaalenta, p 71, eqq 
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■vdnds. Scliolasticism fell ; new Icciuvos wore estab- 
lished ; philosophical leaching, tlic nalnral sciences, 
Latin, Greek, and divinity were extended and developed. 
The students were forbidden to haunt taverns, and the 
priests who had come to Oxford to enjoy life, were sent 
back to their parishes. 

The visitation of the monnstorics began with those of 
Canterbuiy, the primatial church of England. In Octo- 
ber 1535, shortly after ]\Iichaelmas, Dr. Leighton, the 
visitor, entered the cathedral, and Archbishop Cranmer 
went up into the pulpit. He had seen Home : he had 
an intimate conviction that that city exerted a mis- 
chievous influence over all Christendom ; lie desired, as 
in-imato, to take advantage of tliis important, oppor- 
tunity to break publicly with her. ‘ No,’ he said, ‘ tlio 
bishop of Home is not God’s vicar. In vain you will 
toll me that the Sec of Home is called Sancln Sedo^, and 
its bishoi^ entitled SaTic(it;sinnts l^opa : the iiopo’s 
holiness is but a holiness in namc.-'’^ Vain-glory, yorldly 
X^oinp, unrestTaiued lust, and vices innumerable prevail 
in Rome. I have seen it ^vith my own eyes. The popo 
claims by his ceremonies to forgive men their sins : it 
is a serious eiTor. One work only blots them out, 
namely, the death of om- Lord Jesus Christ. So long as 
the See of Home endures, tlierc will be no remedj’ for 
the evils which overwhelm us. These manj’ years I had 
daily jiraj^ed unto God that I might see the jiower of 
Rome destroyed. ’j" Language so frank necessarily 
displeased the adherents of tlie pope, and accordingly, 
when Cranmer alluded to his energetic daily prayer, the 
Superior of the Dominicans, trembling with excitement, 
exclaimed : ‘What a want of charity!’ 

He was not the only person struck with indignation 
and fear. As soon as the sermon was over, the Do- 
mimeans assembled to iDrevent the archbishop from 
carrying out his intentions. ‘We must support the 

* Granmer’s Letters and Remains, p. 326, f Ibid. p. 327. 
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papicy,’ they said, ‘ but do it prudently ' Tho prior 
■was selected, as being the most eloquent of the brothers, 
to repl} to Craumer Gomg into the pulpit, he said 
‘The Church of Chnsl has never erred The laus which 
it Eoahes are equal on authority to the lairs of God 
Himself I do not know a single biOiop of Home who 
can bo reproached with ■vice '* Evidently the prior, 
however eloquent he might be, was not learned in the 
history of the Church 

The visitation of the Canteibiiry monasteries began 
The immoraht) of most of these houses was manifested 
by scandalous scenes, and gave nse to questions which 
we are forced to suppress The aboiuinahlo vices that 
prevailed in them are mentioned by St Paul m his 
description of the pagan corruptions f Tho commission- 
ers having taken their scats m ono of the balls of the 
Augustine monastery, nil the monks came before them, 
some embarrassed, others hold, but most of thorn carp- 
less Strange questions were then put to men who de- 
clared themselves consecrated to a devout and contem- 
plative life ‘ Are there any among you,' asked the 
cominissiODers, ‘ who disguising themselves, leave tho 
convent and go vagabondizing about’ Do you observe 
tho vow of chastity, and has any one been convicted of 
incontinence ? Do women enter tho monastery, if or hi o 
in it habitually V omit the questions that followed 
The result was scandalous eight of the brothers were 
convicted of abominable vices Tho black sheep having 
been set apart for punishment, Leighton called the 
other monks together, and said to them ‘ True rebgion 
docs not consist m shavuig tho head, silence, fasting, 
and other observances , hut in npnghtnoss of soul 
purity of life, sincere faith m Chnst, brotherly love, and 

• ‘ lie knew no Ticoa ty nono of tlie hi^ops of Romo ’ — Craa 
act’s an'J Remains p 527 

t Epistlo to tho IlonuiQs, cti. x. 

{ ‘By iKkckways or otherwise * — ^Wilkias, ChncHia iu. p 783. 
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the worship of God in spirit and in truth. Do not rest 
content with ceremonies, but rise to sublimer things, 
and be converted from all these outward practices to 
mward and deep cousiderations.’^' 

One visitation still more distressing followed this. 
The Carthusian monastery at Canterbury, four monks of 
which had died piously, contained several rotten mem- 
bers. Some of them used to put on lay dresses, and 
leave the convent dmiiig tlie night. There was one 
house for monks and another for nuns, and the black- 
smith of the monasterj' coirfessed that a monk had a.skcd 
him to file away a bar of the window which separated 
the two cloisters. It was the duly of the monks to con- 
fess the nuns ; but by one of those refinements of cor- 
ruj)tion which mark the lowest degree of vice, the sin 
and absolution often followed close upon each other. 
Some nuns bogged the visitors not to permit certain 
monks to enter their house agam."!* 

The visitation beiug continued through Kent, the vis- 
itors came on the 22nd of October to Langdon Abbey, 
near Dover. William D.yck, abbot of the monastery of 
the Holy Virgin, possessed a very bad reputation. 
Leighton, who was determined to sxu’prise him, ordered 
his attendants to suiTOund the abbey in such a manner 
that no one could leave it. He then went to the abbot’s 
house, which looked upon the fields, and was full of 
doors and windows by which any one could escajoo.J 
Leighton began to knock loudly, but no one answered. 
Obser\'ing an axe, he took it up, dashed in the door Avith 
it, and entered. He found a woman \sith the monk, 
and the visitors discovered m a chest the men’s clothes 
wliich she put on when she wished to pass for one of the 
younger brethren. She escaped, but one of Cromwell’s 
servants caught her and took her before the mayor at 

* "Wilkin’S, Concilii, p. 791. 

t Suppression of the Monasteries, p. 48. — ^Fuller, p. 318. 

t ‘Like a coney clapper, fuUofstarting-lioles.’ — ^Fuller, pp. 75, 76. 
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Dover, ivliere she vras placed in the cage As for the 
holy father abbot, says Ijeighton, he ^Tas pnt m prison 
A fo'ff of the tnouha signed an act by ivhich they de- 
clared that their house bemg threatened ivith utter rum, 
temporal and spintnal the king alone could find a 
remedy, and they consequently surrendered it to his 
Majesty * 

The abbot of Pountams had ruined his abbey by 
publicly keeping six women One night he took away 
the golden crosses and jewels belonging to the inon 
asterj, and sold them to a jeweller for a small sntat 
At Maj den Bradley, Leighton found another father 
prior, one Eichard, who had five women, six sons, and 
a daughter pensioned on the property of the convent 
his sons, tall stout young men, hved inth him and 
waited on him Seeing that the Koman Church pro 
hihited the clergy from obeying the commandment of 
Scripture, which says A bishop must be the husband of 
one tw/e, these wretched men took five or six The 
impositions of the monks to extort money injured them 
in public opinion far more then their debaucherj 
Leighton found in St Anthony’s convent at Bristol a 
tunic of our Lord, a petticoat of the Virgin, a part of 
the Last Supper, and a fragment of the stone upon 
which Jesus was horn atBethlchcxo J All these brought 
m money 

Every religious and moral sentiment is disgusted at 
hearing of the disorders and frauds of the monks and 
yet the truth of history requires that they should b® 
made known Here is ono of the means — of the blas- 
phamoua means — they emptoyed to deeewe the people. 
At Hales in Gloucestershiro, tho monks pretended that 

• ‘ Surtcndcr of tlic monaslcry of lAngdon ’ — ^Bnroct, Pteords, 
L p 133 

t Bippresslon of the VimarlerUs, p 100 

t ‘ Para iwtrffl Boi>cr qua natoB crat Jesns in Belhleliem.* — Stryp« 

L p 391 
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tliey liad preserved some of Glirist’s blood in a bottle. 
The man -whose deadly sins God had not yet pardoned 
could not see it, they said ; -while the absolved sinner 
saw it instantaneously. Thousands of xienitents crowded 
thither from all parts. If a rich man confessed to tho 
Xn-iest and laid his gift on the altar, he was conducted 
into the mysterious chajm!, whore the x>recious vessel 
stood in a magnilicent case. The i^enitent knelt down 
and looked, but saw nothuig. ‘Your siu is not yet for- 
given,’ said the x^riest. Then came another confession, 
another offering, another introduction into tho sanctn- 
ary ; but the -unfortunate man ox)ened his eyes in vain, 
he could see nothing until his contribution satisfied tho 
monks. The commissioners having sent for the vessel, 
found it to be a ‘crysfafi vei-y thick on one side andvei-y 
transparent on the other.’-'*'- ‘ You see, m}- lords,’ said a 

candid fidar, ‘ when a rich x^cnitent ax)X)ears, we frirn the 
vessel on the thick side ; that, yoxi Imow, ox^ens his 
heart and his purse.’ -j" The transparent side did not 
apx^ear until he had xfiaced a large donation on the altar. 

No discovery ^ greater sensation in Eng- 

land than that of the practices emxrloyed a.t Boxlcy in 
Kent. It possessed a famous crucifix, the image on 
which, carved in wood, gave an affii-mative nod with 
the head, if the offering was accexrted, whiked the eyes 
and bent the body. If the offering was too small, tho 
indignant figure turned away its head and made a sign 
of disapproval.^ One of the Commissioners took down 
the ci-ucifix from the wall, and discovered the x^ipes 
which carried the -wires that the priestly conjuror was 
wont to pull.§ Having x^nt the machine in motion, he 

* CoUyer’s Becords, ii. p. 149. 

t ‘ This, as it is said, -was done to open his heart and his pocket.’ 
— Ibid. 

t ‘ Capite nntare. inn-uere ocnlis, 'barbam convertere, iricun-are 
corpus. ’ — Becords or Documents in Burnet, hi. p. 131. 

^ ‘ Occultse passim fistulaj in quibus ductile per rimulas ferrum 
a mystagogo trahebatur.’ — Ibid. p. 132. 
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said * * * § * You Bee ■what little account the monhs have 
made of us and our forefathers' The fnara treml)?e(i 
with shame and alarm, while the spectators, sajs the 
record, roared with laughter, like Ajax * The kiog 
sent for the machine, and had it worked in the presence 
of the court The figure rolled its eyes, opened its 
mouth, turned up its nose, let its head fall, and bent its 
hack ‘ Upon my -word,’ said the king, ‘ I do not know 
whether I ought not to weep mther than laugh, on see- 
ing how the poor people of England have been fooled 
for so many centnnca.* 

These vile tncLs wero the least of the sms of those 
wretches In se'veral convents the visitors found im- 
plements for coming base money f In others thej 
discovered traces of the homble cruelties practi'edhy 

the monks of one faction against those of onother De* 
scendmg into the gloomy dungeons, they perceived, by 
the help of their torches, the bones of a great number 
of wretched people, some of whom had died of hunger 
and others had been crucified J But debauchery was 
the most frequent case Those pretended priests of a 
God who has said Be ye holy, for I the Lord am hdyt 
covered themselves ■with the hypocntical mantle of their 
priesthood, and indulged in infamous impurities They 
discovered one monk, who, tummg auricular confession 
to an abominable purpose, had earned adultery into two 
or three hundred famihes The list was cihihited, and 
some of the Commissioners, to their groat astonishment, 
says a contemporary wnter, found the names of their 
own ■wives upon it § 

There ■were sometimes nots» sieges, and battles. The 

• ' Ahis Ajacem nsu sinralantibas.* — J?fcords or Jhaimenta m 
Bomet, ill. p 132 

t ‘ Tbo instrumenla for coining * — 2!nd. p 182. 

t ‘Some crucified.’ — JZ>id. p 182 

§ ‘ Some of the commissioners found of their own wires titled 
nmong the rest ’ — Vt Thom&siniSliTpe, Lp 3SC — Bamel,i p 
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Tin: KrKsrr.ir-. 

Royal Cominissioiiors arrival ai Xorlon Ahbty in 
Cho^nre. jlu’ abbot of whirb Wfi-o notorious, for hnvin;' 
cavi'b’tl on :i {iMsbo ^^jtlt iln <’.’ioc!it plate. 

On the «lay of their xi-n't, the r.bbot rent out hia 
monies to mns'er his .snjipoi t!'r.s, .nsul eolb et< tl n b.auil 
of iu'o or llnre hnmlivil nun, ^\ho .‘-nuMnnibil iln* 
monastery, to prfv< nt the eo!nmi'''u<>ni r:- froju e.nauny 
anything uw.'vy. Tito hit '< r too); r< ftmo in a lov.er, hieb 
they barrioinleil. It was two b.otirs pn‘^t iniii3ii:-ht : the 
abbot Inul oiilerod an ox to be hilh tl t<» f< eil lii*- nibble, 
seated round the fues in front <if the eon\ent. aisd ev. n 
in the eonrtyavd. On a sudden Sir I’iers Onltoti, ;i 
jnstieo of the peace, !UTi\ed. ami f- U with hi‘. po‘ ■ e 
upon the monies nnd their defendi-r.^. The bi ;.ie-,. 5 ->! 
were struck with terror, aitd Jan effas hot as tiny i-ould, 
hidin_o themselves in the f)*>h']Kmd>: and onf-hosi^"S. 
Tlio ivbbot and three canons, the jjistiye.pns of tb.e tio!, 
wore itiijn-isoned in llalton Casth-.* 

fortunately, flit' kin;^’i> Cojnntissioners met with coji- 
vonts of another chai'acfei', 'When Oeoj'ire fJi'Tord was 
visiting the monnsterirs of Lincolnshire, In* came to a 
lomdy district, abounding in water but vej-y jmor.'j' where 
the abbey of Wookstrop was .‘--itualed. 'j’he iidutbita.n's 
of the neighborhood, notwithstanding tin ir df stilntion, 
praised the chai*ity of tlie reelnse-i. JCjiti-ring flic eojt- 
venf., Gifibrd fojind an hone.st jfrior and fonie pious 
monk.s, who copied book's, made (heir own clotlu s, and 
pi'actised the arts of ombi'oidei'ing, carving, ]ininting, 
and engraving. The visitor petitioned the king for the 
X^reservation of this inonastei'y. 

The Coinniissioner.s had pai'ticnlar instructions for 
the women’s convents. ‘Is your lionso jierh'clly closed ?’ 
tliey asked the abbess and the nuns, ‘ Can a man got 
into Are yon in the habit of writing love-let- 

* Ellis, Lcllcrs, Orrl Series, vol, iii. p. *12. 
t ‘Standing in n. wet ground, very solit.nrj’.’ — f^ln/pr, i. p. t!03. 
t ‘ An sint nliqnn loca pervia, per cpiio secrete intniri jiossit?’— 
WilLins, CuncUia, iii, p. 789, 
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ters V*" At Litchfield tlio nnns declared that there was no 
disorder in UjC convent, bnt one good old ^roman told 
e^eiything, and Ti^hen Leighton reproached the prioress 
for her falsehood, she replied ‘Our religion compels 
us to it At our admission rve ewoie never to reveal the 
secret sms that i\ero committed among us’f There 
were some houses in which nearly all the nims trampled 
under foot the most sacred duties of their sex, and were 
without mercy for the unhappy fruits of their dis- 
ordcis 

Such were frequently lo those times the monastic 
orders of the '^^'’est The eloquent apologists uho 
eulogize their virtues without distmction, and the ex 
aggerating critics isho pronounce the same sentence of 
condemnation agamst all, are both mistaken We have 
rendered homage to the monks who were upright , 'wo 
may blame those who were guilty The scandals, let 
us say, did not proceed from the founders of these orders. 
Sentiments, opposed beyond a doubt to the principles 
of the Gospel, although they were well mtentioned, had 
presided over the formation of the monasteries The 
hermits Paul, Anthony, and others of the third and 
fourth centimes gave themsehes up to an anti Evan- 
gelical asceticism, but still they struggled conragcou'ily 
agamst temptation However, one mustbeveiy igno- 
lant not to see that corruption must eventually issue 
from monastic institutions Every plant xihxch wy 
heavenly Father hath not planted ihall be rooted up, is the 
language of the Gospel 

Wo do not exaggerate The monasteries were some- 
times an a^lum in which men and women, whose hearts 
had. been, wrecked in. th/i tempo-stA of hie, sought a re- 
pose which the world did not offer They were mis- 
taken , they ought to have lived with God, hut m the 

• ‘ ■Whether any of you doth nso to wnto any letters of lovo or 
lascimus fashion.'— ^lUans, Chneifio, in. p 789 

t Sipprtsiion of the iloruistejiea, p OU 
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midst of society. And yet there is a pleasure in believ- 
ing' that behind those walls, which hid so much 
corruption, there were some elect souls who loved God. 
Such were found at Catesby, at Godstow, near Oxford, 
and in other places. The Visitors asked for the pre- 
servation of these houses. 

If the visitation of the convents was a bitter draught 
to many of the inmates, it was a cup of joy to the great- 
er number. Many monks and nuns had been iiut into 
the convents dm’ing their infancy, and were detained in 
them against their will. No one ought to be forced, ac- 
cording to Cromwell’s principles. When tlie visitation 
took jilace, the Visitors announced to every monk under 
twenty-four years of age, and to ever nun nnder twenty- 
one, that they might leave the convent. Almost all to 
whom the doors were thus opened, hastened to profit 
by it. A secular dress was given them, -with some 
money, and they departed -with pleasure. But great was 
the soiTow among many "whose age exceeded the hmit. 
Falling on their knees, they entreated the Commissioners 
to obtain a similar favor for them. ‘ The life we lead 
here,’ they said, ‘is contraiy to our conscience.’* 

The Commissioners returned to London, and made 
their report to the Coimcil. They were distressed and 
disgusted. ‘We have discovered,’ they said, ‘not seven, 
but more than seven hundred thousand deadly sins.f 
. . . These abominable monks are the ?m'e?iwigfWoZres 
whose coming Christ has announced, and who under 
sheep’s clothing devour the flock. Here are the confes- 
sions of the monks and nuns, subscribed -svith their own 
hands.| This book may well be called The Book of 
God’s Judgment. The monasteries are so full of iniquity 
that they ought to fall down under such a weight. If 
there be here and there any innocent cloister, they are 

* Stippression of the Momsieries, p. 81. t Strype, i. p. 385. 

$ ‘ Their own confessions, subscribed with tbeir own bands, be a 
proof thereof.’ — Strype, i. p. 387. 
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SO few EQ Dumber that tbey cannot save the otliers. 
Our hearts melt and all oui limbs tremble at the thought 
of the abommationa wo have witnessed 0 Lord * what 
wilt Thou answer to the five cities vihich Thou didst 
consume by fire, when they remind Thee of the miqmtics 
of those monl.8, whom Thou hast so long supported ?* 
Tlie cloqueucc of Ptolemy, tho memory of Pliny, and 
the pen of St Augustine would not be able to give us 
the detestable bi«itorv of these abommations ’ 

The Council began to deliberate, and many of tho 
members called for the secularization of a port of the 
monastenea The partisans of tho religions orders took 
up their defence, and acknowledged that there was 
room for reform ' But,’ they added, ‘ will you depnvo 
of all asylum the pious souls who desire to quit the 
world, and lead a devout hfe to the glory of their 
Maker?’ They tned even to mvahdnto m some pomts 
tlie testimony of the 'Visitors, but the latter declared 
that, far from havmg recorded lightly those scandalous 
facts, they had excluded many f ‘ Wo have not reported 
certain public scandals,’ they said, ‘ becauso they seem 
opposed to the famous charter of tho monks— St non 
ca^te, lamen cautr ' Men of influence supported tho 
Coramissiouers conclusions , a few members of tho 
Council were inclmed to indulgence, oven Cromwell 
seemed disposed to attempt tho reform of whatever was 
Bus^eptiblo of improvement , but many believed that all 
amendment was impossible ‘AVomnst, above all things, 
dimmish the wealth of the cle^y,’ said Dr Cox , ‘ for so 
long as they do not imitate the poverty of Christ, tho 
people w ill not follow their tcachmg I have no doubt,’ 
he added, with a touch of irony, ‘that tho bishops, 
pnests, and monks wall readily free themselves frotn tho 
heavy burden of wealth of ©very kind, winch roudera 

• htrypo, I p 3S3 

t IV e Bupprrss circnin^tanccs TrUch were quoted then , Iboy may 
be seen in Fuller (p 318) and daevhere* 
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the fulfilment of fheir spirifmil duties impossible.' 
Olher reasons ^Yoro alleged. ‘The ineomo of (l\e mon- 
asteries,’ said one of the privy-conncillors, ‘amounts to 
500,000 ducats, Avhile that of all the nobility of England 
is only 3S0,000.f This disproportion is intolerable, 
and must bo put an end to. For the welfare, of his sub- 
jects and of the Glnu'ch, the King should incronso the 
number of bishoprics, parishes, and hospitals. Ho must 
augment the forces of the State, and prepare to resist 
tlie Emperor, whose tlcets and armies threat en us. Shall 
wo aslc the people for taxes, who have already so mneh 
trouble to got a living, while the monies continue to con- 
sume their wealth in lazine.ss and debauchery ? It 
would be monstrous injustice. Tlic treasui'cs -which 
the convents derive from the nation ought no longer to 
be useless to the nation.’ 

In February 153(!, this serious matter was laid before 
Parliament. It was Thomas Cromwell whoso heavy 
hand strucl: these rcceptablcs of impurity, and whom 
men called ‘the hammer of the monks,’ | -who proiiosod 
this gi-cat reform. He laid on Uic table of the Com- 
mons that famous Black Book, in -n-hich were inscribed 
the misdeeds of the religious ordor.s, and desired that 
it should be read to the House. The booh is no longer 
in existence : it was destroyed, in the reign of Queen 
Mary, by those who had an interest in its suppression. 
But it was then opened before the Parliament of Eng- 
land. There had never before been such a reading in 
any ns.sembly. The facts -were clearly recorded — the 
most detestable enormities were not veiled : the hornblo 
confessions of tlie monks, signed -with their own hands, 
were exhibited to the members of tlie Commons. The 
recital produced an extraordinary effect, hlon had had 

• Strypo, i. p. 418. 

t lidazionc d’ InghVtcrra, by Danielo Barbaro, ambastsador oi 
Venice.— Eaako, iv. p. Gl. 

t ‘ Malleus monacboram.’ 
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no idea of sudi abommalile scandals * The Hoiise -was 
horror stncLen, and * Do\m ‘Witli them — down with 
them’’ was shouted on every side 

The debate commenced. Personally, the members 
were generally interested m thepreservation of the mon- 
asteries most of them had some connection with one 
cloister or another , pnorsond other beads had relations 
and friends in Paxhament Neveitheless the condem- 
nation was general, and men spoke of those monkish 
sanctuaries as, in former times, men had spoken of the 
priests of Jezebel — * Let ns pull down their houses, and 
overturn their altars ’f There were, however, some 
objections Twenty-six abbots, heads of the great mon- 
asteries, sat as barons m the Upper House these were 
respected Besides the great convents were less disor- 
derly than the small ones Cromwell restricted himself 
lor the moment to the secularization of 370 cloisters, in 
each of which there were fewer than twelve persons 
The abbots, flattered by the exception toade m tlieir 
favor, were silent, and even the bi^ops hardly cared to 
defend institutions which had long been withdrawn from 
their authority ‘Theso monastenes/ said Cromwell, 
‘bem ■» the dishonor of religion, and all the attempts, re- 
peated through more than two centuncs, having shown 
that their reformation is impossible, the King, as su- 
premo head of the Church under God, proposes to tho 
Lords and Commons, and these agree, that the posses- 
sions of the saia houses, shall cense to be wasted foi tho 
mamtcnanco of §m, and shall bo converted to better 
uses-’J 

There was immediately a great commotion throughout 
England Some rejoiced, while others wept supor- 

• * When thoir enonmliOB were ftrat read in the Porlbrnont 
rtonsi they w^-re bo treat and DhoxninaUo Latunei’a Stmwns, 
123. 

t ‘ There was nothing hat ** Dovn tedfc ihm J' ’ Jttd, p. 123. 
taaferjjxrs 27 noniy Yin. c 23 
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lous houses,’ added Latuner, ‘that we desire to have 
now ’ 

And jet, strange to say, Latimer was almost the only 
per'on among the Evangelicals who raised hia \oico m 
favor of the religious bodies He feared that if the 
proiierly of the convents passed into the greedy hands 
of Henry s courtiers, tne tenants, accustomed to the 
mild treatment of the abbots, would be oppressed by 
the lay landlords, desirous of reahzmg the frmts of 
their estate unto the very last drop The Bishop of 
Worcester, being somewhat enthusiastic, was anxious 
that a few convents should be preserved as houses of 
study, prayer, bospitahty, charity, and pleaching* 
Graumer, who had more discernment and a more prac 
tical spuit, had no hope of the inonhs * gatan, he said, 
'lives m the monasteries, be is satisfied and at his 
ease, Uhe a gentleman m his mn, and the monhs and 
nuns are hia very humble servants ’f The pnmate, 
however, took little part m this great measure % 

The BiU for the suppression of the monaBtcncs passed 
the two Houses on the 4th of Tebruary, 1630 It gave 
to the Ling and his heirs all the convents whose annual 
income did not exceed £200 sterling About ten thou- 
sand monks and nuos were secularized This Act 
added to the revenue of the Crown a yearly rental of 
£32,000 stetling, bcsidea the immcdiato receijit of 
£100,000 sterling in silver, jewels, and other articles. 
The possessions hitherto employed by a few to gratify 
tbeir carnal appetites scemed deslmed to contribute to 
tlic prosperity of tbo whole nation 
Unhappily, the shameless cupidity of the monks was 
replaced by a cupidity of a different nature Pelitions 
poured in to Cromw eh from c\ cry quarter Tbo mg 
of Scnpturo was fulfilled, 11 fterc^ocicr tiie carcass i*', there 

• Rtrypo, 1 p 400 
t Cmnmer s I/Htrs and J7matns p. 

J ‘ I vfiU not tako tii>on mo to makQ any oipositjon.’ — JbU, p 317 
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will Ihe eagles he galheved logclher. Tlionias Cobliatn, 
brotlior of Lord Cobliam, represented iliat tbe Grey- 
Friars’ monastery at Ganterbuiy Avas in a convenient 
position for him ; that it Avas tbe city Avliere be Avas born, 
and Avbere all bis fricuds li\-ed. Ho consequently aslcod 
that it sbould bo given bim, and Craniner, ayIioso niece 
be bad man-iod, suiAiiortcd Ibc x^-ayer.'* ‘My good 
Lord,’ said Lord-Gbancellor Audlcy, ‘ my only salaiy is 
that of tbe cbancoUorsbip ; give mo a foAV good con- 
A'onts ; I aatII give you my Mendsbixi during my life, 
and tvi'enty xiounds sterling for your trouble.’ ‘ ]\Iy 
specially dear Lord,’ said Sir Tbomas Eliot, ‘I bavo 
been tbe bmg's ambassador at Home ; my services de- 
serve some recomjiense. Praj’ bis Majesty to grant 
me some of tbe suxixiresscd convent lands. I Avill give 
your lordsbiji tbe income of tbe first year. ’3s3 OFT 

Histoiy bns to record evils of anotber nature. Some 
of tbe finest Mbraries in England were destroyed, and 
works of gi’eat value sold for a tritle to tbe grocers. 
Friends of Icanimg on tbe continent bought many of 
them, and carried aAvay whole sbijiloads. One man 
changed bis rebgion for the sake of a iiiece of abbey 
laud. Tbe Idng lost at play the trcasm'os of which be 
bad stripxjed tbe monastic orders, and used convents as 
stables for bis horses. Some persons bad iinagbied 
that tbe suiipression of tbe monasteries would lead to 
tbe abolition of taxes and subsidies ; but it was not so, 
and tbe nation found itself bui’dencd Avitb a x^oor-law 
in addition to tbe ordinary' taxes.f There were, how- 
ever, more worthy cases than those of tbe king and bis 
com'tiers. ‘ Most dread, mighty', and noble jpi’bice,’ 
AA'i’ote tbe^ lord-mayor of London to tbe king, ‘giA'e 
orders that the three city' bo.si)itals shall henceforward 
subserve not tbe pleasures of those canons, jiriests, and 

* Cranmer’s Letters and liemains, p. 330. 

t Latimer’s Sermons, pp. 93, 25G. — ^Dean Hook’s Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, passim. 
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moDls, Tvliose dirty and di‘»gustiiig bodies encumber 
our streets , but be used for the comfort of the sick and 
blind, the aged and crippled * 

The Act of Parliament vias immediately earned out 
The earl of Susses, Sir John St Clair, Anthony Pitz 
herbert, Richard Cromwell, tmd several otiier commis- 
sioners, travelled through England and made known to 
tlie rehgious commumtiea the statutory dissolution 
The voice of truth was heard from a small number of 
monasteries ‘ Assuredly,’ said the Lincolnshire Fran- 
ciscans, the perfection of Chnstian life does not consist 
in woanng a gray froth, m disgmsing ourselves m 
strange fashion, m bending the body and nodding the 
head,* and in wearing a girdle full of knots The true 
Chiistian life has been divinely manifested to us m 
Chnst , and for that reason ne Bubmit with one con- 
sent to the kings orders’ The monks of the convent 
o! St. Andrew at Northampton acknowledged to the 
commissioners that they had taken the habit of tho 
order to live in comfortable idleness and not by virtuous 
labor, and had mdulged in continual drunkenness, and 
in carnal and voluptuous appetites.! ‘ TTe have covered 
tho gospel of Christ with shame,’ they said ‘Now, 
Bccmg tho gulf of everlastmg hro gapmg to swallow us 
up, and impelled by the stmgs of our conscience, wo 
humble ourselves with lowly repentance, and pray for 
pardon, giving up ourselves and our convent to our 
sovereign king and lord ’ 

But they did not all uso tho same language It wa-s 
tho last hour for tho convents There was a ceaseless 
movement m tho cloisters , bursts of sorrow and fear, 
of anger and despair TVhatl No more monasteries! 
no more religious pomps I no more gossip J no moio 
roft-ctory ! Tlioso lialls, wherom their predecessors had 
paced for centimes , those chapels, in winch they bad 
worshipped kucoling on the pavement, were to bo con- 
• ‘Polking and becking ’ — CoUyet'* iJccordf, ii p. 159 t Itwi 
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vorfccd to vulgar uses, A few convents endeavored to 
bribe Cromwell : ‘If you save our bouse,’ said Ibo 
abbot of Peterborougb, ‘I will give Ibo Icmg two million 
five bundred marks, and yourself three buudred pounds 
sterling. ’=*■' But Cromwell bad conceived a great national 
measure, and wished to carry it out. Neither the elo- 
quence of the monies, their prayers, their promises, nor 
their money could move him. 

Some of the abbots set themselves in open revolt 
against the king, but were forced to submit at last. The 
old halls, the long galleries, the narrow cells of the 
convents, became emptier from da}' to day. The monks 
received a pension in proportion to theii* ago. Those 
who desired to continue in the religious life were sent 
to the large monasteries. Sfanj' were dismissed nuth a 
few shillings for their journey and a new gown.f ‘ As 
for you,’ said the commissioners to the young monks 
under twenty-five, ‘ you must earn a living by the work 
of your hands.’ The same rule was applied to the 
nuns. 

There was great suffering at this iieriod. The inhab- 
itants of the cloisters were sferangers in the world ; 
England was to tliem an unknown land, ISIonks and 
nuns might be seen wandeiing from door to door, seek- 
ing an asylum for the night. Many, w'ho were young 
then, grew old in beggary. Their sin had been great, 
and so was their chastisement. Some of the monies fell 
into a gloomy melancholy, even into frightful despair : 
the remembrance of their faidts imrsued them ; God’s 
judgment terrified them ; the sight of their miseries in- 
furiated them, ‘ I am like Esau,’ said one of them, ‘ I 
shall be etemally damned.’ And he strangled himself 
with his collar. Another stabbed himself with a pen- 
knife. Some comjiassionate people having deprived him 
of the power of injiu’ing himself, ho exclaimed with rage, 

. * CoUyer’s Becords, ii. pp. 156-159. ■ 

t ‘Anew go-OTi of strong cloatli.’ — Fuller, Church History, p. 311, 
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*lf I cannot dio m this manlier,! sbali easily find 
another,’ and taking a piece of paper, ho vnote on it 
Rex tanqtiam tijrannus oppnmit populum. suum * This 
he placed m one of the church hooks, vrhore it was 
found by a panshionior, who m great alarm called out 
to the persons around him The monk, full of hopo 
that he would be brought to trial, drew near and said, 
* It was I who did it here I am , let them put me to 
death.’ , 

Erelong those gloomy douds, uhich seemed to an- 
nounce a day of storms, appeared to break There were 
tempests afterwards, hut, speakmg geneiallj, England 
found m this energetic act one of the sources of her 
greatness instead of the misfortunes ivith which she 
was threatened At the moment when greedy eyes be- 
gan to covet the revenues of Camhndge and Oxford, n 
recollection of the pleasant days of his youth was awak- 
ened m Henry’s mmd 'I will not permit the wolves 
around mo,’ ho said, ‘to fail upon the universities.* 
Indeed, the mcomos of a few conients were employed 
in the foundation of now sdiools, and particularly of 
Trinity College, Cambridge , and those institutions 
helped to ^read throughout England the lights of the 
Renaissance and of tho Reformation An eloquent voice 
was heard from those antique halls, saymg ‘ 0 most 
invincible prince groat is tho work that j ou have begun 
Clunst had laid the foundation , the apostles raised tho 
buildmg But alasl barren weeds had overrun it , tho 
papal tyrannj had bowed all heads beneath its yoko 
Now, you have rejected tho pope, you haio banished 
tho mco of monks. “What moro can wo ask for? "Wo 
pray that those houses of conohitcs, whero an ignorant 
swarm of drones was wont to buz 2 ,t should behold lu 

• ‘'ThokiBgopprc'iscsliis people like a tyrtmt* — Cnmiaer s Leiters 
and JJeinoiM, p 313 

t ‘ Igiuvrua luconua grcx orolaro eolebjit.*-- Strype, Itecords, 
t. p 13G. 
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tlieir academic lialls a generous yoidli, eager to bo 
taiigbt, and learned men to tcacb them. Let tbo liglit 
■wliicb has been restored to ns spread its rays tbrougli 
all the nniverse and kindle other torches, so that tho 
darkness should floe all over the world before the 
dawn of a new day.’ 

It was not learning alone that gained by tho sup- 
pression of the monasteries. The rovenues of the 
crown, which were about seven hundred thousand 
ducats, increased by those of the convents which were 
about nine hundred thousand, were more than doubled. 
This wealth, hitherto useless, served to fortify England 
and Ireland, build fortresses along the coasts, repair 
the harbor-s, and create an imposing tlcct. The Icing- 
dom took a step in the career of power. tho 

reformation of tlie convents the moral force of the na- 
tion gained still more than the matcrifil force. Tho 
abolition of the papacy restored to the people that 
national unity which Romo had taken away ; and Eng- 
land, freed from subjection to a foreign i)ower, could 
oppose her enemies Avith a sword of might and a front 
of iron. 

Pohtical economy, rural economy, all that conceras 
the collection and distribution of wealth, then took a 
start that nothing has been able to check. The estates, 
taken from tho easy-going monks, produced riches. 
The king and the nobility, desirous of deriving tho 
greatest gain possible from tho domains that had fallen 
to them, endeavored to imjn’ove agriculture. IMany 
men, until that time useless, electrified by tlie movement 
of minds, sought the means of existence. The Refor- 
mation, from which the nation expected only purity of 
doctrine, helped to increase tho general prosperity, 
industry, commerce, and navigation. The poor re- 
membered that Grod had commanded man to eat his 

* ‘ Nova) ufc lampades, noviquo faces possint accendi.’ — Strype, 
Becords, i. p. 337. 
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breatl, not m tbo diado of the monnstenes, bat tn (hs 
stL€ai of his brow To tbis cpocli we must ascnbo tlio 
ongin of those mercantile enterprises, of those long and 
distant -voyages whicli were to be one day the strength 
of Great Britain Henry TUI was truly the father of 
Elizabeth 

Moral, social, and political devdopment was no less a 
gamer by the order that waa estabhshcd At the first 
moment, no doubt, England presented the appe'iranco 
of a vast chaos but from that chaos there sprang a new 
woild Forces which had hitherto been lost in obscure 
cells, were employed for the good of society The meu 
•ftho had been dwellmg carelessly within or without the 
cloister waha and had expended all thoir actiiuty in list- 
lessly giving or hsUcssly receiving alms, were violently 
shaUen by the blows from the 3[alletis monachormi, the 
hammer of the monks they aroused themselves, and 
made exertions which turned to the pubhc good Thoir 
childion, and especially their grandchildren, became 
useful citmens The third estate appeared The 
population of the cloisters was transformed into an 
active and intolligcut middle class Hie very wealth, 
acquired, it is true, greedily by the nobihty, secured 
them an independence, which enabled them to oppose 
a salutary counterpoise to the pretensions of tbo crown 
The Upper House, where the ocdesinslical clement had 
predominated, became essentially a lay bouse by the 
absence of the abbots and pnots A pubhc grow up A 
now life animated antique mstilulions that had rcraainod 
almost useless It uas not, m truth, until later that 
mighty England, having become decidedly caangchcal 
and coustiluliontd, sal doun victoriously on the two 
great rums of feudalism and popery , hut an important 
step was taken under Henry VHI That great trans- 
formation extended its uifincnco even boy ond the shores 
of Great Britain. The blow aimed at tlio system of tbo 
MidiUo \ges re ecliocd tbronghont Europe, and every- 
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where shook the artificial scafibhliiig. Spain and Italy 
alone remained almost motionless in the midst of their 
ancient darlmess. 

The suppression of the monasteries, begun in 1635, 
was continued in 1638, and bro\ight to a conclusion in 
1539 by an Act of Parliament. 

A voice was heard fi-om these ruined convents, exclaim- 
ing : ‘ Praise and Uiauksgivhig to God ! For oilier found- 
ation can no man laij lhan Jesus Christ. "NAHioever believes 
that Jesus Christ is the pacifier who tnruetli away from 
om’ heads the strokes of God’s wrath, lays the true 
foundation ; and on that fii’m base he shall raise a better 
building than that which had the monks for its pillars 1 ’ 
This proiDhecy of Sir William Overbmy’s did not fail 
to be accomplished. 


CHAPTEE ym. 

UNION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGE.AND WITH THE PROTESTANTS 

OF GER5LVNY. 

(1531 TO 1535.) 

Henry ’VUE. having thrown down tlie pillar of the 
papacy — the monks — felt the necessity of strengthening 
the work he had begun by alliances with the continental 
protestants. He did not tium to the Siviss or the French 
Reformers : their small political importance, as well as 
the decided character of their Reform, alienated him 
from them. ‘^Tiat inconsiderate men they are,’ said 
Calvin, ‘who exalt the king of England. To ascribe 
sovereign authority to the prince in everjiihing, to call 

* ‘The pacifier of God’s wrath, the bearer of sins.’ — Strype, 
Becords, i. p. 307. 
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liim supremo head of the Church under Christ, is in mj 
opinion hla^bemy ’* 

Henry hoped more from Germany than from Switzer- 
land As early as 1534 three senators of Lubech had 
presented to him the Confession of Augsburg, and ijro- 
posed an nlhance agamst the Eoman pontiff •{■ Anno 
BoIgjti pressed the hmg to unite with the protcstants, 
and m the sprmg of 1535 Barnes was sent to'Wittcmberg, 
where ho induced the Rcfonnets to claim his masters 
protection Mclauchthon, who was more mchned than 
Luthei to hai c recourse to princes, smeo he did not re- 
fuse to unite with Francis I , did not reject tlio advances 
of Henry VIII ‘ Sire/ he wrote in Mai ch 1635, ‘ this is 
now the golden age for Bntaio J In times of old, when 
the armies of the Goths had stifled letters m Europe, 
your island restored them to the universe I entreat you 
m the name of Jesus Chnst to plead for ns before tings.' 
The lUustnous doctor dedicated to this pnnee iho new 
edition of his Common Placc% and commissioned Alosius, 
a Scotchman, to present it with the hope that he should 
SCO England become the salvation of many nations, and 
oven of the whole Church of Clmst § Alcsius, who had 
taken refuge in Saxony, was happj to return to that 
island from winch the fanaticism of the Scotch clcrgj 
had compelled him flee Ho was presented to the undo 
of his hing, and Henry, dchghtcd witb the Scotchman, 
said to him *I name you my scholar,’ and directed 
Craumcr to send Melanchthon two hundred crowns 

* 'Tnconsultrati liomines DeUernnt ilU (Tlegi Anstiie) 

BUimnoTO teTtixa ontiium poteslnlcm, cl hoc mo BCtnpcr graM'fi 
vulactaxat- 1 rant calm. lilasp\>cmi ‘mam voasieat irsoia 
5xinTHum cflfut »y5 (7ifr£s/o * — Calnaa? fn vii 13 

t‘rcBdtts contra ItomaDUm XKraliCccm ’ — Kjiner, llrJrra, vu 
II p 214 

{ ♦ Talo naoc onrenm sccalom evso turn nritaanito ‘ — Cbrp^i 
1 rform. ii. p 8C2 

§ ‘ italtaram genliam ct Ecclcai-a Clmstianfo ealntsm.’ — Ihi-t 

p. 020 
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They ■were Rccompnniecl by a letter lor the illustrious 
professor, in -VN-hieh the hiug siguecl liimseK : Your friend 
Henry. 

But it was not long before the hopes of a union 
between German}’’ and England seemed to vanish. 
Scarcely had Molanchthon vaunted in his dedication to 
Henry ■\HII. the moderation of the Icing — a moderation 
worthy (ho had said) of a wise prince — when he heard 
of the execution of Eisher and Moi'c. He shrank bade 
with terror*. ‘ Morus,’ he exclaimed, ‘ has been put to 
death, and others -with him.’ The cruelties of the king 
tortui'ed the gentle Philip. The idea tliat a man of let- 
ters like More should fall by tire hands of the executioner*, 
scandalized him. He began to fear for his orm hfe. 
‘I am myself,’ ho said, ‘in great peril.’* 

Henry did not suspect the horror* which his crime 
would excite on the continerrt, and had just road with 
delight a passage of Mclairchtlion’s in which the latter* 
compared him to Ptolemy Philadoljrhus ! Ho therefore 
said to Bar*nes : ‘Go and bring him back •uith yorr.’ 
Bar*nes returned to TVittemberg in September* and de- 
livered his message. But the doctor of Germany had 
never* received so alarming an invitation before. Ho 
imagmed it to be a tr*eacher*ous scheme. ‘The mere 
thought of the jorn-ney,’ he said, ‘overwhelms me rvith 
distress.’ Barnes tried to cncorrrage him. ‘ The king 
■will give you a magnificent escort,’ he said, ‘ and even 
hostages, if you desii*e it.’t Melanchthon, who had 
More’s bleeding head contiirually before him, was 
immovable. Luther also regarded Barnes ■nith an 
unfavorable eye, and called him the black Hnglishman.X 
The envoy was more fortunate ■uith the elector*. John 
Prederick, hearing that the king of England was 

* ‘Ego quoque magno versor in periculo .’ — Corpus Beform. ii. 
p. 918. 

t ‘TJnd aucli Geissel dafiir anljetit.’ — ^LutEeri JSpp- iv. n. 
i ‘Ele niger Anglicus.’ — Ibid. p. 630. 
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desirous of forming an aUiance witli tlie pnnccs of Ger- 
mauj, replied that be would communicate tins important 
demand to tbeui He then entertained Ilamea at a 
sumptuous breakfast, made him handsome presents, and 
wrote to Henry VIH that the desire mamfested by him 
to reform rchgious doctrine augmented liis love for 
him, ‘for,’ he added, ‘it belongs to kings to propagate 
Christ’s gospel far and wide ♦ 

Luther also, but from other motives than tho«o of the 
elector, did not look so closely as Melanchthon , the 
suppression of the monasteries prepossessed him in favor 
of his ancient adversary The penalties with which the 
Carthusians and others had been visited did not alarm 
him Vergeno, the papal legate, who was at ^Ylttem- 
berg at the beginning of November, mnted Luther to 
breakfast with him ‘ I know,’ ho said, ' that king Henry 
kills cardinals and bishops, but . ’ and biting 

his hps, bo made a significant movement with his hand, 
08 if he wished to cut off Uio king s beaik 'When relat- 
ing this anecdote to Slelanchthon, who was then at Jeno, 
Luther added ‘Would to God that wo possessed sovcral 
kings of England to put to death those binhops, 
cardinals, legates, and popes who are notlimg hut 
r*bber 8 , traitors, and dovilsl t Luther was less tender 
than he is represented when contrasted with Cnlvm 
Those hasty words ciprcssed really the thoughts of all 
parties. Tlio spiritual leaven of the gospel had to work 
for a century or more upon tho hard material of which 
the heart of man is made, before tlio errors of ItoituKli 
Icgiskilion, a thousand years old, were baniahed No 
doubt there was an immcdmto mitigation produced b) 
the Beformation , but i! any onohad told tho men of tho 

••Hi Clin'ili glona laUssime propngetnr’ — Corjnts Prform. ii 

p 

t •HcTcrcnJisRlml eanlmale*, p<»p*o tl cornm legnti proditorcv, 
furca mptorca el ipsi tiwlioli. TJtinRia hnlcrent pleres Boges 
Asgluc, qai iU<» occiJorcnl.’— Imthen Fj[ p iv p GM, 
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sixteenili century fhat it was Avrong to pui, men to death 
for acts of impiety, they Avould iiavo been uh ustoniKlied, 
and perhaps more so, than our judges, if they wero 
abused because, in conformity \nth the law, tliey A’ibii,ed 
murder with caxhtal puuislimcnt. Jt is strange, liow- 
ever, that it required so many centuries to understand 
those glorious words of our Saviour : Tho Son of man in 
not come to dedrotj men's lives, hut to save Iheni^'- 

The condition which the protestants i>laced on their 
union vsith Henry YIII. i*cndered the alliaiice ditlieult. 
‘We only ask one thing,’ said the llcformers to Jjarnes, 
‘that the doctrine which is in conforniify vnfh Scripture 
be restored to the ivholc ivorhl /’f but Henry still obseiwed 
the catholic doctrine. But he was told Unit tlic LutherauK 
and Francis L, thanks to Mclauchthon’.s inediation, were 
IDrobably coming to an agreement, and iljat a gf.iieral 
council would be summoned. What treatment could he 
expect from such an assembly, he who had so griovoiiHly 
offended the papacy! Desirous of preventing a council 
at any price, the king determined in September, ] .195, to 
send a more important embassy to the Lutherans, in 
order to per.suade them to renounce the idea of corning 
to terms with the pope, and rather to fonn an alliance 
with England. 

Consequently Fos, bishop of Hereford, a proud and 
insolent courtier, and Archdeacon Hare, an amiable and 
enlightened man, with some others, started for Germany 
and joined Barnes and Blount Avho liad preceded them. 
On the 24th of December they were admitted into tire 
presence of the Elector of Saxony, the Landgrave of 
Hesse, and other protestant deputies and princes : ‘ The 
king our master,’ they .said. ‘ has aboli.shed the pov.'er of 
the Eoroan bishop throughout his dominions, and re- 

* SL XuVe ix. .50. 

t ‘Pis ac stiiia doctrina, dirims liieris cerse-atanea toti fszVi 
xesutuatus.’ 
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do£>irous of forming an alliance \ntli tlie pnnccs of Ger- 
ijiauy, replied that iie 'would communicate this important 
demand to them He then entertained 35 imes at a 
sumptuous breakfast, mado him handsome presents, and 
wrote to Henry VIII that the desire mamfested by him 
to reform rchgious doctrine augmented his love for 
him, ‘for,’ he added, *it belongs to kings to propagate 
Christ’s gospel far and wide ♦ 

Xiuiher also, bub from other motives than tho^e of the 
elector, did not look so closely as Melancbthon , the 
suppression of the monastencs prepossessed him m favor 
of hiB ancient adversary 'Ihe penalties with which the 
Carthusians and others had been visited did not alarm 
him Vergeno, the papal legate, who was at Wittcm- 
berg at the beginning of November, invited Luther to 
breakfast with him ‘ I know,’ he said, ‘ that king Henry 
kills cardinals and bishops, but . . ’ and biting 

hia bps, he made a significant movement with his haad, 
as if he wished to cut off the king’s head. 'When relat- 
ing this anecdote to Melanchtiion, who was then at Jena, 
Luther added ‘ Would to God that we possessed several 
kings of Logland to put to death those bishops, 
cardinals, legates, and popes who are nothing but 
r®bber8, traitors, and devils 1 f Luther was less tender 
than he is represented when contrasted with Caliin 
Those hasty words expressed really the thoughts of all 
parties. The qantual leaven of the gospel had to work 
for a century or more upon the hard material of wlmdi 
the heart of man is made, before the errors of Eomi'^h 
legislation, a thousand years old, were banished Ko 
doubt thexe was an immediate mitigation produced I'y 
the Eeformation , but if any one had told the men of the 

•‘Ut Chrjsti glona Intisumo ptopagetur ’ — (hrxnis reform, a 
p 944. 

t ‘EoTereuOissitoi canlmalefi papaj et eomm legati ^ro(lllorc^ 
fares raplorcs et ipsi i!ial)Ob TTfinam linberent plores Begc* 
kagh®, q,ui lUoa occidertat.’— Luthen iv p CIJo 
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sixteentli century tliat it was Avrong to i)ut men to death 
for acts of imihety, they Avonld have been as astonished, 
and j)erhaiDS more so, than oiu' judges, if they wore 
abused because, in conformity nith the law, they AUbited 
murder Avith capital punishment. It is strange, how- 
GA'er, that it recpiired so many ccntiu-ies to understand 
those glorions words of our SaAioiu- : The Son of man is 
not come to destroy men's lives, hut to save thcin.^- 

The condition which the protestants idaccd on their 
union AAuth Henry YIII. rendered the alliance difficult. 
‘We only ash one thing,’ said the Eeformers to Barnes, 
‘that the doctrine which is in conformity xvith Scrijiture 
be restored to the lohole morhl ;’f but Henry stiU observed 
the catholic doctrine. But he aa’us told that the Lutherans 
and Francis I., thanks to Molanchthon’s mediation, were 
j)robably coming to an agreement, and that a general 
cmmcil would be summoned. What treatment could he 
expect from such an assembl}', ho who had so grievously 
offended the papacy ! Desirous of preventing a council 
at any price, the king determined in September, 1535, to 
send a more important embassy to the Lutherans, in 
order to persuade them to renounce the idea of coming 
to terms with the pope, and rather to form an aUiance 
Avith England. 

Consequently Eox, bishop of Hereford, a proud and 
insolent courtier, and Archdeacon Hare, an amiable and 
enlightened man, Avith some others, started for Germany 
and joined Barnes and Mount who had preceded them. 
On the 24th of December they were admitted into the 
presence of the Elector of Saxony, the Landgrave of 
Hesse, and other protestant deputies and princes : ‘ The 
king our master,’ they said, ‘ has abolished the power of 
the Roman bishop throughout his dominions, and re- 

St. Luke ix. 56. 

t ‘Pia ao Sana doctrina, divinis literis consentanea, toti orbi 
restituatux.’ 
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]ected hxs pretended pardons and lus old wives' stonts * 
Accordingly tlio pope, in a transport of fuiy, has sum* 
moned all the kings of the earth to take arms against him 
Blit neither pope nor papists alarm oiir prince- He 
offers yon h's person, his ■wealth, and his sceptro to 
combat the Roman powmr Let us unite ngamst it, and 
the Spirit of God will bind our confederation together ’ f 
The princes replied to this eloquent harangue, ‘that if 
the king engaged to propagate the pure doctrine of the 
faith as it had been confessed at the diet of Augsburg , 
if he enga ed, like them, never to concede to the Roman 
bishop an) jurisdiction in his States, they would naim. 
him Defender and Protector of their confederation ' J 
The) added that they would send a deputation, inchulmg 
one wan of excellent learning (meaning Melanchthon), to 
confer with the king upon the changes to be made in the 
Church The Englishmen could not conceal their joy, 
but th# theologian had lost all confidence in Henry VIII 
‘The death of More distresses me I will have nothing 
to do with the business '§ Kcverthelcss the treat) of 
alliance was signed on the 25th December, 1635 ]] The 
catholic party especially in England, was troubled at the 
ncwTi, and Gardiner, then ambassador m France, lost no 
tune in wnting to oppose designs which avould establish 
protestantism m the Anghcan Church. 

^Yhilo the king was uniting -wntli the Confession ol 
Augsburg, his relations wth the most decided partisans 
of the papacy were far from improvmg His daughter 
Slary, whose temper was melancholy and imtablo, ob- 

• There IS a play upon wotil? m the Latm •‘Vcnins vel polios 
NcttiasprorBOsantjqnaTit.'— « p J029. 

f • Dei Bpintiim qui utros jne conglatmet.' — i&itl p 1032. 

{‘S M obtiQCst nomen Deftnsoris ct Protcetons.’ — J6itL 103L 

15 ' Thomio Slort casu olSlcior ncc mo uegotiis illis admisccho 
1!» J. p 1031 

11 0>rp*«a J{</orm iLpp 1032-36 ThoBignatores of For Heath 
and Baroes tlio English oovoys procedo those of tho Elector of 
Baxony and of tho Landgrarc. 
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served no bounds as regards licr falbcr’s friends or acts, 
and refused to submit to bis orders. ‘ I bid her renounce 
the title ol' princess,’ said Henry in a passion. — ‘If I 
consented not to bo rcgai-ded as such,’ she answered, ‘ I 
should go against my couscicnce and incur God’s dis- 
pleasure. ’•'!= Heury, no friend of half-mcasurc.s, talked 
of putting his daughter to death, and thiis fi'ightoniug 
the rebels. That wretched prince had a remarkable 
tendency for lulling those who were nearest to him. We 
may sec a father coirect his child -^-ith a stripe ; but 
vHth this man, a blow from his hand was fatal. There 
was already some taUc of sending the prmcess to the 
Tower, when the evaugebcal Granmcr ventured to in- 
tercede in behalf of the catholic Mary. Ho reminded 
Heuiy that he was her father, and that if he took away 
her life, he would iuciu’ universfil reprobation. The 
king gave way to these rci)reseutations, predicting to 
the archbishop that this intervention would some day 
cost him dear. In fact, when Maiy became qxieen she 
put to death the man who had saved her life. Heiuy 
was content to order his daughter to be separated from 
her mother. On the otlier hand, the terrified Catherine 
endeavored to mollify the princess. ‘ Obey tlie king in 
all things,’ she wrote from Buckden, where she was liv- 
ing, ‘except in those which would destroy your soul. 
Speak little ; trouble yourself about nothing, X)lay on the 
spinet or lute.’ This unhappy woman, who had foimd so 
much bitterness in the conjugal estate, added : ‘Above 
aU, do not desire a husband, nor even think of it, I beg 
you in the name of Chi-ist’s passion. 

‘ Your loving mother, Catherine the Queen.’ f 

But the mother was not less decided than the 
daughter in maintaining her rights, and would not re- 

* Letter from Lady Mary to King Henry 'VTII. — Foxe, Acls, vL 
p. 353. 

t Burnet, Records, iL p. 220. 
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notmce her title of queen, notwithstanding Henry’s 
orders A. commission composed of the Diihe of Suffoll,, 
Lord Sussex, and others, arrived at Buchden to try and 
induce her to do so, and all the household of the piui- 
cees was called together The intrepid daughter of 
Perdmand and Isabella said with a firm voice I am the 
queen, the king’s true wife ’ * * * § Being informed that it 
was mtended to remove her to Somersham and separate 
her from some of her best friends, she answered 'I will 
not go unless you bmd me with ropes ‘ f A.nd to pre- 
vent this she took to her bed and refused to dress, saying 
she was ill J The king sent two cathohe prelates, the 
archbishop of "Xork and the bishop of Durham, hoping to 
soften her ‘Sladam,’ said the archbishop, *yoar vtar- 
wage beinginvahd ’ — ‘It is a lawful marriage,’ 

she exclaimed with passionate vehemence § ‘Until 
death I shall be his Majesty s wife ’ — ‘ Members of your 
own council,’ continued the archbishop, ‘ ackuowicdgo 
that jour marriage with Pnnee Arthur was actually con- 
summated’ — ‘It IS all false 1’ she exclaimed m aloud 
tone — ‘The divorce was consequently pronounced* 

. . — ‘ By whom?’ she asked — ‘ By my lord of Can- 

tcrbuiy’ — ‘And who is he? returned the queen *A 
shadow']) The pope has declared in my favor, and ho is 
Christ 8 vicar’ — ‘Tho kmg will tieat jou like a dear 
sister,’ said bishop Tonstall — ‘ Nothmg in tho world,’ 
answered Catherine, ‘ neither tho loss of my possessions 
nor the prospect of death, will make mo giio up my 
rights ’ 

• • Persisting m her great stomnke and obatinacy, nindo ansvcf 
mtb an open voice ’ — Etalt Fapfrs i p 416 

t Jt.ll p 417 

X *Sho may fiUnelier self and kepc her bod, and wiU not 
pat on her elotbes — JIU. 

§ In great color and agony, and aW-ayBlatorropting oar wonl'i.' 
—Bid. 1. p 420 

H ‘liordofCantcrbary, wbomabocalled a ehaloo’ ' — IbU. p 42A 
t * As yont Grace a most dearei,! sister ’ — Jlud. p, 421. 
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Ih. October, 1535, Catberiue was still at BticMen. 
That noble but fauatic woman increased her austerity, 
indulged in the harshest practices of an ascetic life, 
prayed frequently bare-hneed on the floor, while at tlio 
same time a deadly sowow was undermining her health. 
At last consumj>tion declared itself ; * and as her con- 
dition requiied a change of air, she was removed to 
Kimbolton. She longed for the society of her daughter, 
which would no doubt have alleAuated her suflerings ; 
but she ashed in vain with tears to see her. Mai’y also 
entreated the king to lot her visit her mother : he was 
inflexible.f 

Hem*y’s harshness towards the aunt of Charles V. 
excited the wrath of that monarch to the highest degine. 
He was then retm-ning victorious from his first African 
expedition, and determined to delay no longer in caiTy- 
ing out the mission he had received from the po^je. To 
that end it was necessary to obtain, if not the 
co-operation, at least the neutrality of Francis I. That 
was not easy. The king of France had always courted 
the albance of England : he had signed a treaty vuth 
Hemy against the emperor and against the pope, and 
had just sought an alliance with the Lutheran princes. 
But the emperor knew that the acquisition of Ital}^ or at 
least of Lombardy, was the favorite idea of Francis I. 
Charles was equally desirous of it, but he was so im^Da- 
tient to re-establish Catherine of Aragon on the throne, 
and bring England again under the dominion of the 
pope, that he determined to saciifice Italy, if only in 
appearance. Sforza, duke of Milan, having just died 
without children, the emperor offered Francis I. the 
duchy of Milan for his second son, the duke of Orleans, 

* ‘ Catharina . . . animi moerore confecta, cespit cegrotare.’ — 
Folydore Virgil, p. 690. 

t ‘ Conjiix a Tiro, mater pro filia impetrare non potuit.’ — ^Polus, 
Apol. ad Ccesarem, p. 162. This fact has t douht<>5p‘^'"+ 
evidence has been produced against it. 
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if lie ^s-ould not oppose his designs against England * 
The Ling of Prance eagerly accepted the proposal, and 
mshmg to give a proof of his zeal, ho eitn proposed 
that the pope should summon all the princes of Chris- 
tendom to force the kmg of En^and to submit to the 
See of Rome The love he had for Milan went so far as 
to make him propose a crusade against his natural allj, 
Henry YIH f 

The matter was becoming senoim rarely had agreater 
danger threatened England, ■when an impoifant eiont 
suddenly remoi ed it At the very time v, hen Charles V , 
aided by Prancis I , desired to rouse Europe in order to 
replace his aunt on the throne, she died About the 
end of December, 1635, Catherine became scnonslr ill, 
and felt that God iros bringing her great sorrows to an 
end. The king, wishing to keep up appearances, sent to 
inquue after her The queen, firm to the lost in her 
principles, sent for her lawyers and dictated her ■will to 
■them ‘ I am ready,’ she said, * to yield up my soul unto 
God. . I supplicate that five hundred masses be said 
for my soul , and that some personage go in pilgnmago 
for me to Our Lady of Wolsingham X I bequeath my 
gowns to the conient, and the furs of the same I giro 
to my daughter ’ Then Catherine thought of the 
king to her he was always her husband, and de'quto 
hi8 injustice, she would not address him hut with re- 
spect. Peeling that tho end was not far off, slio dic- 
tated the following letter, ot once so simple and so 
noble — 

*My most dear Lord, King, and Husband 

'The hour of my death now approaching, I cannot 
choose but, out of tholoio I bear jou, adiiso you of 
your soul’s health Yon have east mo into many 

• ' Scnb«bat so conteotan dans dacalom Slediolani dad Aaw 
liancnsi ’ — State ropers tu p C19 

t ilfmoirts de J>it Stllay 

t ‘ Tho last wiU, Ac.’ — Strypo, TVeonZ*, i. p, 2o2. 
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calainiUes and yoiu'self into many troubles ; but I for- 
give you all, and pray God to do Iiko^Y^sc. I commend 
unto you Slary our daughter, beseeching you to be a 
good father to her. Lastly, I make this vow, that mmo 
eyes desire you above all things.'* 

The qireeu, Uicrefore, sought to bid farewell of him 
who had wrought her so much evil, lleni-y was moved, 
and even shed tears, f but did not comply with tbo 
queen’s wish : his conscience reproached him with his 
faults. On the 7th January Cutherine received the last 
sacraments, and at two o'clock she expired. 

Anne felt at the bottom of her heart the riglits of this 
princess. She had yielded to her imagination, to the 
absolute will of the king ; her jnan-iage had given her 
some moments of happiness, but her soul was often 
troubled. She thought to herself that the proud Spanish 
woman was the one to whom Henry had given his faith ; 
and doubted^ whether the crown did not belong to the 
daughter of Isabella. Catherine’s death removed her 
anxieties. ‘Now,’ she said, ‘now I am uideed a queen.’ 
She went into mourning, but according to the custom in 
France at that period. The tears of the people accom- 
panied to the tomb that unhappy and (to say truth) 
sujjerstitious woman ; but she was an affection ate 
mother, a high-spmted wife, and a queen of indomitable 
pride. I 

This decease was destined to effect gi-eat changes in 
Europe. The emperor, who was forming a holy alliance 
to replace his aunt on the throne, and wlio, to succeed, 
had gone so far as to sacrifice the northern part of 
Italy, ha-\>ing nothing more to do with Catherine, sheathed 
his sword and kept Milan. Francis I., vexed at seeing 

* Herbert, p. 432. 

t ‘ Hex ubi literas legit, amanter lacbrymavit .’ — Pohjdore Virgil, 
p. G90. 

t Tbe Lord Chamberlam to Cromwell . — Stale Papers, i. p. 452, 
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the prey slip from him Trhichhe had so eagerly coveted, 
and fancied already m his liands, n ent into a funous 
passion, and prepared for a -war to the death The em- 
peror and the hing of France, instead of marching to- 
getner against Henry, began each of them to court hira, 
desiring to have him for an ally m the fierce struggle 
that Tvas about to begin 

At the same time Catherine’s death facilitated, as we 
have said, the alliance of tlie king with the protestants 
of Germany, who had maintained the validity of his 
marriage with the pnneesa of Aragon One of their 
chief grievances against Henry VIIL had thus dis- 
appeared Both Bides now thought they could make a 
step forward and strive to come to on understanding 
theologically The points on which they differed were 
important 'The king of England,' they said at Wit- 
temberg, ‘wishes to bo pope m the place of the pope, 
and mamtains most of the errora of the old popery, such 
ns monasteries,* indulgences, the mass, prayers for tho 
dead, and other Itomish fables ’f 

The discussion began at ‘Wittemberg Tho cham- 
pions m tho theological toumament were Bishop Tox 
and Archdeacon Heath on ono ado , Melanchthon and 
litither on the other Heath, one of the young doctors 
whom Queen Anno bad mainlamed at Cainbndgo 
University, charmed Mclonchthon exceedingly ‘Ho 
excels in urbanity and sound doctrine,' said tho latter 
Eox, on tho other hand, who was tho king’s man, showed, 
in Philip’s opinion, no taste cither for philosophy or for 
ngreeablo and graceful conversation Tho doctrmo of 
the mass was tho principal point of the discussion. 
They could not come to on understanding Butlier, 
who tliought it would bo only a three days’ matter, 
Bccmg tho time slip awaj, said to tho elector ‘I have 
done moro m four weeks than theso Englishmen in twelro 

• The grtal rnonflatcncs were not yet sapprcascA 

t CoTjnu rf/vrm ill. p 12, 
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years. If they continue reforming in that style, England 
■will never be inside or out.’ * This de'fi.nition of the 
English Eeformation amused the Grermans. They did 
not discuss, they disputed : it became a regular quai’rel.f 
‘ I am disgusted with these debates,’ said Luther to vice- 
chancellor BmLhard, ‘ they make me sick.’ J Even the 
gentle Melanchthon exclaimed : ‘ All the "world seems to 
me to be burning with hatred and anger.’§ 

Accordingly the theological discussions were broken 
off, and the ambassadors of Henry YIII. were admitted 
on the 12th of March into the presence of the elector. 
‘ England is tranquil now,’ said the bishop of Hereford ; 
‘the death of a woman has forever terminated all 
wrangling. At this moment the creed of Jesus Christ 
alone is the concern of his Majesty. The king there- 
fore prays you to make an alliance between you and 
him possible, by modifying a few points of yoiu* Confes- 
sion.’ Whereupon the vice-chancellor of Saxony ad- 
dressed Luther : ‘ What can we concede to the king of 
England?’ — ‘Nothing,’ answered the reformer. ‘If we 
had been willing to concede anything, we might just as 
well have come to terms with the pojJe.’ After this 
very positive declaration, Luther softened down a little. 
He knew well, as another reformer has said, ‘ that some 
men are weaker than others, and if we do not treat them 
very mildly, they lose their courage and timn away from 
rehgion ; and that Christians who are more advanced in 
doctrine are bound to comfort the infirmities of the 
ignorant.’ \\ The Saxon reformer, retracing his steps a 
little, wrote to the vice-chancellor; ‘It is true that 

*‘Werden sie nimmermelir daraus nocli drein kommen.’ — 
Lntlieri jv. p. 671. 

t ‘ Cum Anglicis disputamus, si disputare est rixari.’ — Ibid, 
p. 669. 

t ‘Usque ad nauseam.’ — Ibid. p. 669. 

§‘Orbis terrarum ardet odiis et furore .' — Corpus R^orm. iii. 
p. 53. 

(I Calvin. 
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England cannot embrace the whole truth all at once ’♦ 
Ho thought it possible in certain cases to adopt other 
expressions, and tolerate some diversity of usages. 
‘ But,’ he said, always firm m the faith, * the great 
doctrines can neitherbo given up nor modified "Whether 
to mahe an alhance or not with the hing, is for my most 
gracions lord to decide it is a secular matter Only it 
18 dangerous to umte outwardly, when the hearts aro 
not m harmony ’ The prolestant states assembled on 
the 24th of April, 1536, at rranhfort on the Mam, ro* 
qiured Henry VTII to receive the faith conye&«crf atAu<ji- 
burg, and in that case expressed themselves ready to 
achnowlcdgo him as protector of the ovangehcal alhance 
The elector, who was much displeased with certam Eng- 
bsh ceremonies, added ‘Let yonr Majesty thoroughly 
reform the ponh/ccU tdoJomanxa in England ’f It was 
agreed that Tkiclanchthon, Sturm, Bucer, and Dracou 
should go to London to complete this groat work of 
union England and ovangehcal Germany were about to 
] 0 m bands 

This alliance of the king with the Lutherans deeply 
chafed tho cathohes of the kingdom, olready so seriously 
offended by the suppression of the monasteries and tho 
punishment of tho two men to whom Henry (they said) 
was most indebted Wlule the Homan party t\ as filh d 
With anger, the pohtical parly was surpnBcd by the bold 
step tlio prince bad taken But the blow which had 
struck two groat victims had taught them that they 
must submit to tho will of the mouarch or perish The 
scaffolds of Tisher and More had lead them a great les- 
son of docility, and moulded all those around Henry to 

• ‘ In Englnncl mckt fco plNtrlich knnn ftllea nticb dcr IjcLto la * 
Werk bnvcht wcnlco.' — Ecttct to the '\ico.CtiancoUor Lntlieri 
i;ip IT p CSS 

t ‘ Rejpa ili'jmtas vfstm Ba«c!piat cmen kitioncro Idolotnani® 
ponlificiaj.' — Qjrjma rr/orm. iiL p Ot. 
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that servile spirit 'svhich leaves in the palace of a Mng 
nothing hut a master and slaves. 

They -were about to see an illustrious instance in the 
trial of Anne Boleyn. 


CHAPTEE IX. 

AOOUSATION OP ANNE. 

(1535 TO Mat 153G.) 

Ip feeble minds did not shrinli from bending beneath 
the royal desiiotism, men of fanatical mould cherished 
vengeance in their hearts. Great wounds had been 
inflicted on the j)apacy, and they brunt to strike some 
signal blow against the cause of Keform. That also, 
they said, must have its victim. Eor all these monaste- 
ries sacrificed, one person must be immolated : one only, 
but taken from the most illustrious station. The king 
having, on the one side, struck his tutor and his Mend, 
must now, to maintain the balance, strike his wife on 
the other. A tragedy was about to begin -which would 
terminate in a Mghtful catastrophe. Anne Boleyn had 
not been brought up, as some have said, ‘in the worst 
school in Em-ope,’* but in one of the best — in the house- 
hold of the pious Margaret of Angouleme, who was the 
enlightened protectress not only of the learned, but of 
all Mends of the Gospel. Anne had learnt from that 
princess to love the Keformation and the Eeformers. 
And accordingly she was in the eyes of the papal parti- 
sans, the principal cause of the change that had been 
wrought in the king’s mind, and by him throughout the 
kingdom. The Keformation, as we have seen, began in 
England about 1517 with the reading of the Holy 


Fronde. 
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ScnpitiTfs in the nniversities , but the most nccrechted 
Homan doctors have preferred assigning it another 
origin, and, speahing of Cranmer’s connexion •with Anne 
Boleyn, thirteen years later, ha'vc said, *Such is the 
beginning of the Befonnation in England ’* In this 
assertion there is an enror both of chronology and his- 
tory 

Since her coronation, the qnecn had been in almost 
daily commiinieation "with tho archbishop of Canterbury, 
and habitually — even her enemies affirmed it — the inte- 
rests of the evangelical canse ‘were treated of At one 
time Anno praj ed Cranmer to come to the assistance of 
the persecuted protestants At another, full of the ne- 
cessity of sending reapers into the harvest, she intcrcsled 
herself about such young persons ns were poor, but 
•whose pure morals and clear intellect seemed to quahfy 
them for the practice of virtue and the study of letters ,'f 
these she assisted with great generosity J Thisivas also 
an example that Margaret of Valois had given her The 
queen did not encourage these students heedlessly she 
required testimonials certifying ns to tho punty of their 
morals and tho capacity of tbeir inlehect If she was 
satisfied, she placed them at Oxford or Cambridge, and * 
required them to spread around them, evcti while study- 
ing, tho Now Testament and the •writings of the reform- 
ers Many of tho queen’s pensioners did great service 
to the Church and Stale in after years, 'SVith theso 
queenly qualities Anno combined more domestic ones. 
Cranmer saw ber, Itho good Queen Claudo, gathonng 
round her a number of young ladios distinguished by 
fhwr birth and their iirtnei^ and worhing urih il/cm ut 
tapestry of adminvblo perfection for tho palace of 

• bossaet, JTtjfolre ill's T arialicns, hv vi! art 8 

t ‘ Qaorom laoiun ioRcaaU'Mi omdoi nbtjaU inRcnd pucln- 

CMct.' — Letter of Stf John Cbeko, 15535 PaiVcr a OurrfsporuJfneft 

r 3 

{ ToKinjD tnngaiflccntia quso erga atudiosos late patuit.’— 
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Hampton Couri, or at garments for (lie indigent. Sho 
established in the poor parishes vast. \var('honses, tilled 
^Yith such things as the needy wanted. ‘ Her eye of 
charity, her hand of bounty,’ says a biograidier, ‘jiasscd 
tlirough the whole Innd.’-^- 'She. is said in tliroe cpiar- 
ters of a yeai',’ adds Lord Herbert of Chorbury, the cele- 
brated philosopher and historian, ' to have bestowed 
fourteen or fifteen thousand, pounds in this way,' that is, 
in alms.f And this distinguished writer, ambassador of 
England at the court of Louis XII 1., and known in 
Eranco by the exertions he made in behalf of the protest- 
ants, adds: ‘She had besides established a stock for 
poor artificers in the realm.’ J Such wi'ro the works of 
Queen Anne. Cranraer, who had great disci'innient of 
men and thing.s, being touched by the regard which the 
queen had for those who professed the Gospel, and see- 
ing all that she did for the Eeformation and the con- 
solation of the \\Tctchcd, declared that next to the Iring, 
Anne was of all creatures living ‘the one to whom ho 
was most bound.’ § 

Cranmer was not the only penson among the evan- 
gelicals Avith whom iLine Boleyn entertained relations. 
Prom the first day sho had seen Latimer, the Christian 
sinqihcity and apostolic manners of the reformer had 
touched her. '\Then sho heai-d him preach, she was de- 
lighted. The enthusiasm for that bold Christian preacher 
was universal ‘It is as impossible,' said his hoarer.s, 
‘for us to receive into our minds all the treasures of 
eloquence and Imowledge which fall from his lips, as it 
would bo for a tittle liver to contain the waters of the 
ocean in its bed’ From the period (1535) when Latimer 
preached the Lent Sermons before the king, ho was one 

•"Wyatt, IFcmoirs of Anna JioUyn, p. 442. 

t Herbert, Jicign of Henry VIII. Tlio BUin was equivalent to 
about 00,000/. of our money. 

X Herbert. 

§ ‘ I was most bound unto her of all creatures living.’ — Cranmer 
to Henry VJIL, 1530. Zeliers and liemains, p. 324. 

YOL. Y. — 6 
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of tlie most rejnlar instruments of the queen’s active 
chanty 

A still more decided reformer had a high esteem for 
Anne Boleyn this was Tyndaie No one, in his oiim- 
ion, had declaied with so much decision as the queen m 
favor of the New Testament and its circulation in Eng- 
lish Wishmg, accordmgly, to show Ins gratitude and 
respect, Tyndaie presented her with a unique copy of his 
translation, punted m heauti/ol typo on vellum, lUomi- 
nated and bound in blue morocco, with these words in 
large red letters Anne Kegma Anglice I" Anno, queen 
of England) * This remarkable volume, now preserved 
m the library of the British Museum, is a monument of 
the veneration of the prisoner of 'Yilvorde for Anno 
Boleyn A monusenpt manual of devotion for the use of 
this princess has also been presorv ed she used to pre- 
sent copies of it to her maids of honor "We sec m it the 
value she attached to the Holy Scriptures ‘ Give us, 0 
rather of Mercies/ we read, ‘ the greatest of all gifts 
Thou hast ever conferred on man — the knowledge of 
Thy holy wilt, and tho glad tidings of our solvation 
Bonian tj-ranny had long hidden it from us under Latin 
letters , but now it is promulgated, published, and freely 
arculated ’ f 

Anno haviug m 1635 lost Dr Betts one of her almo- 
ners, looked out for a man devoted to tho Gospel to take 
hi8 place, for she loved to bo surrounded by tho most 
pious persons in England She cast her eyes upon 
Jlattlicw Parker, a native of Nonuch, professor at 
Corpus Chrifiti College, Cambndgo, and a roan who for 
tuo years had been preaching tho truth ivith fen or 
Parker loved retirement and obsciintj , accordingly, 
when ho rccciv cd on tho M ednesdaj following Palm 
Sunday two IcUora Rummoning him to court ‘because 

• TjuiUle I><icfruirtl Twafaw p. Ixjr 

t irutoryj oJVt Traf»sJ4f»on «/ BAlt, p. 07. Todd » 3Jf* of 
i, p. 13C. 
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tlie queen ulslietl to see lie was amazed and con- 

founded. At first lie ■wanted to refuse so brilliant a call ; 
but Latimer wrote to him : ‘Show yourself to the world ; 
hide yourself no longer ; do good, whilst you have the 
opportunity. We huow what you can do ; let not your 
will bo less than your power.'f Parker went to London, 
and in a short time his Iniowlcdgc, piety, and prudence 
gained the entire esteem of the queen. That modest, 
intelligent, active man was just the person Anne wanted, 
and she took pleasure thenceforward in bestowing on 
him marks of her consideration. Ho himself tells ns 
that if, in the coiu'so of his dntie.s, he was called upon to 
receive friends at his table, the queen, eking out his 
narrow means, would send him a hare or a fawn taken 
in her pai'ks.j; Parker wa.s from this time one of those 
emjiloyed by Anne to distribute her benevolence. He 
had hardly arrived at court, when he presented to the 
queen one W. Bill, a very young and very poor man, 
but by no means wanting in talent. Anne, rich in dis- 
cernment, placed him in the number of students whom 
she was preparing for the ministry : he afterwards be- 
came dean of Westminster. Parker, who began his 
career with Anne, was to tini.sh it with Elizabeth. 
When he was deprived of all his offices by Queen I\Iaiy 
in 1554, he exclaimed : ‘How that I am stripped of 
everything, I live in God’s presence, and am full of joy 
in my conscience. In this charjning leisure I llnd 
gi'eater pleasures than those supplied by the busy and 
perilous life I led at the court.’ Forced to hide himself, 
often to flee by night, to escape the pursuit of his per- 
secutor.s, the peace which he enjoyed liV'as never troubled. 
He looked upon trials as the privilege of the child of 
God. All of a sudden a strange and unexpected calam- 

* Parker’s Cbmftj^omlencc, pp. 1, 2. 

t ‘ Notum est quid potes ; fac nou mimts velis quam potes. — 

Ibid. p. V. 

t Parker to Sir ’W. Cecil, ibid. p. 178. 
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ity befell bim Tbe daughter of Anue Eoloyii, liavmg 
ascended the throne, desired to have her mother’s 
chaplam for archbishop of Canterbury and pnmato of 
all England ‘ I kneel before your Majesty,’ ho said to 
Queen Ehzabcth, ‘ and pray you not to burden me with 
an of&ce which requires a naan of much more talent, 
knowledge, virtue, and experience than I possess.’ A 
second letter from Chancellor Bacon repeated the sum- 
mons, Then the unhappy Parker exclaimed m the 
depth of his sorrow ‘ Alas 1 alas 1 Lord God I for what 
times hast Thou preserved me I ♦ I am come into deep 
waters, where the floods overflow me 0 Lord I 
strengthen me hy Thy mighty Spirit !' Parker was at 
the head of the Church of England for sixteen years, 
and dignified the eleiatcd seat on which ho had been 
constramed to sit Such were the men whom Anno 
Boloyn gathered round her 

We should be mistaken, bowovor, if wo lepresontcd 
the joung queen as a bigot, living bko Calhenno m tho 
practices of a rigid austerity It appears oven doubtful 
whether she kmow by oxpcnenco that mner, spiritual, and 
living Christianity winch was found m Latimer, Tyndalei 
Crmmcr, and Parker She was a virtuouB wife, a good 
protostant, attached to tho Biblo, opposed to tho pope, 
fond of good works, esteeming men of God more than 
courtiers but she had not renounced tho world and its 
pomps A woman of tho world, upright, religious, lov- 
ing to do good, a class of wluch there is always a largo 
number, showa-s uuacquamted with tho pious aspirations 
of a soul that hvos in communion with God Even her 
position as queen and isifo of Henry YHI may have 
fitndcrcd her from advancing in tiio jiatii of a Cfmsiian 
life She thought it jw^siblo to love God wnlhout 
renouncing Uio cajoymuits of tho nge, and lool cd upon 
worldly things ns an innocent recreation Bcsinng to 

• ‘lien lion I Domino Dons In qoJo tomponv serriwU xne ' - 
rMlcor'B ifomorofijt, Ojrrtrp p 481 
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keeiD licr hnsbaucVs lieai'fc, she ciulcavorod to plcaso liiin 
b}’ clieerfiil conversation, by org.ani7,ing pleasure parlies 
of wliicb slie Avas the life, and by receiving all bis 
courtiers gracefully. Placed on a slippery soil and 
watebed by prejudiced eyes, sbe may occasionally bavo 
let fall some imprudent expression. Her sprigbtliness 
and gaiety, ber amiable freedom Avero in strong contrast 
Avitb ibo graver and stiller fonnalities of tbe English 
ladies. Latimer, AA'bo saw ber closely, sometimes ad- 
monisbed ber respectfully, Avbcn be Avas alone A\-itb ber, 
and tbe gratefixl Anne Avould exclaim unaffectedly : ‘ Yon 
do me so mucb good !=*= Pi'ay never x^nss over a single 
fault.’ 

It is not from tbe A\Titings of tbe pamxddctccrs that 
we must learn to IcnoAv Anne Boleyn. ToAvai-ds tbe end 
of tbe sixteentb century, opxjositc x^f^T^’tics, iii tbeir ox- 
ti’cme excitement, bare xi«iiited ber at one time in color.? 
too dark, at another in colors too flattering. Wc must 
in this matter especially listen to men whose testimony 
is sanctioned by universal resx)cct. There are not many 
Xn'incosses in history aa'Iio baA-e enjoyed, lUce Anno, the 
esteem of tbe most elcA'ated minds — of Cranmor and 
Latimer, of Tyndale and Parker, and other Christians, 
less ilbustrious, perhaps, but not less respectable. In ibo 
eyes of tbe papal partisans, however, sbe bad committed 
an unpardonable crime : f^he had separated England. from 
the papacy ; and accordingly'’ their s.avage hatred has knoAvn 
no bound.?, and they have never ceased to blacken her 
memory AAutb tbeir Aile caliunnies. Of all tbe misdeeds 
that bistoiy can commit, tbe greatest consists in rexArc- 
senting tbe innocent as if they Averc guilty. It is AA'bole- 
sale calumny for tbe use not only of tbe present genera- 
tion but for generations to come. IMauy Avriters liaA'e 
forged and still forge base imxmtations against tbe 
reformers Luther, Calvin, and others. Anne Boleyn 

* ‘ She heard her chaplain gladly to admonish her.’ — ^Fuller, p. 

200 . 
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has had her full share of dander m this huge conspiracy 
of falsehood * 

The grandeur with which Anne was Burroundod, had 
opened her heart to the tenderest sympathies. To be 
the joy of her husband and the delight of her relations, 
to protect the fnenda of the Gospel and to he loved 
by England—theso were for some time the dreams of 
her young imagmation But ere long the crown of St 
Edward pressed heavily on her forehead The members 
of her own family became her enemies Her uncle, the 
proud duhe of Norfolk, the chief along with Gordmer 
of the ultramontane party, was animated by a secret 
hatred against the young woman who was the support 
of the evangelical party Her father, the earl of lit 
shiro, imngmmg ho saw that the king was not flattered nt 
being his son in law, bad quitted London, regretting a 
union which his ambition had so much desired Lady 
Eocheford, wife of Anne’s brother, a woman of dcspi 
cable character, whoso former pcxfiihcs the queen had 
pardoned, and whom she had attached to the court, 
repaid this generous magnanimity by secretly plotting the 
rum of 0 sistci m law whoso elevation had fllied her 
with jealousy At length ono of those who ate her 
bread and received favors from her, was about to show 
her ingratitude to the nnfortunnto queen 

Among her ladies of honor was Jane Seymour, who 
united alUhe attractions of jouth and beauty, and whoso 
disposition held a certain mean between the Bovoro 
grav itj of Queen Catherine and the fascinating spnght* 
Imcss of Queen Anno Constancy m aff(.ctiou was not 
a feature of Hcnr^ s character , Ins heart was cosily 

•This sort of cm^pirocy estendn froia tho pnlhcatioa of tho 
work cntitloil De or! jine et «cf (imnlut ^In j! eanl, 1585 hy 

Banilcrs— ‘ahook * siysBayl** 'In which there is inach paMlon 
(inl very little acennvey —tlown to tho /fwfotre JTenri VJir, I'f 
Andia a worthy *«cc«.swr of Rui ler» nml s hose work is in Hffh 
tvTorin all pspal cotencs. Thu lai^crahlo niannfictnro of oat* 
rvgeont fictloM l>ogaa even beforo Smilers, and is not yet ended. 
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iuflfimcd ; liis cje rc.s{od on tlioyouihfnl Jnno Sc,ymom’, 
and no sooner bad he become sensible of her graces, 
than the charms of Anne Boleyu, ivliich had formerly 
c.aptivated him, bocarno nnendurable. The genial 
gaiety of the qnoen fatigued him ; the accomplishments 
^Yllich arc ordinarily the means of })leasing, gave him 
umbrage ; the zeal she manifested for Protestantism 
alienated him. Anne’s enemic.s, especially the duke of 
Norfolk and Lady Pocheford, observed this, and re- 
solved to take advantage of it to ruin the woman who 
overshadowed them. 

One circumstance, innocent enough of itself, favored 
the designs of the queen’s enemies. Anne, who had 
been brought up in Prance, among a jicoplc distinguished 
for their inexhaustible stores of gaiety, easy conver- 
sation, witty and ingenious sallies, ironical phrasc.s, and 
amiable hearts, had brought something of all this to 
Loudon. Prank and prepossessing, she loved society ; 
and her ordmary manners seemed too easy among a 
nation which, ivith deep affections, possesses much 
gi'avity and external coldness. Anno had found a cer- 
tain freedom of speech in the court of Prance — it docs 
not appear that .she even imitated it ; but in a moment 
of gaiety she might have let slip some keen railleries, 
some imprudent word.s, and thus furnished her enemies 
with weapons. She had some difficulty in coufoi-ming 
with the strict etiquette of the coiu-t of England, and 
had not been trained to the circumspection so necessary 
with a husband like Henry YIH. 

Anne was, at the same time, a friend of the Pofor- 
mation in the midst of a society that was catholic at 
heart, and a Prenchw'oman in the midst of an English ' 
court ; these w'ere her two capital ciimes. She was not 
understood. Her gaiety did not degenerate into fiivol- 
ity : she did not possess that love of pleasure, which, 
carried to excess, engenders coiTuption of manners ; we 
have named the truly pious men whom she loved tn 
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gather round her But it was quite enough for Bomo 
persons that Anne 'was i^reeable, like the ladies of St. 
Germnms and rontameblcau, to suspect her of being a 
flirt, like many of them Moreover, she had mamed 
above her station Having lived at court ns the equal 
of the young nobles bdongmg to it, she was not alwaj'S 
able, after sbe ascended the throne, to keep herself on 
the footing of a queen I^m that time her encoucs m- 
terpreted unfavorably the innocent amiability vith 
winch she received them The mistrustful Henrj VHL 
began to indulge m suspicions, and Viscoimtcss Boche- 
ford endeavoied to feed that prince’s jealousy by crafty 
and perfidious insinuations 

Anne soon noticed the fang’s inclination for Jane Sey 
mour a thousand trifles, apparently indifferent, hid 
struck her She often Hatched the maid of honor , her 
pnde was offended, and jealousy tortured her heart 
night and day She endeavored to inn back the kmg’s 
love, but Henry, v.bo perceued ber suspicions, grow 
more angry with her every honr The queen was not 
far from her confinement, and it was at the icry 
moment when she hoped to giio Henry the heir ho had 
longed for during so many years, that tho king with- 
drew from her his conjugal affection Her heart was 
wrung, and, foreseeing a mournful fnturo, sho douhtod 
whether a blow similar to that which had struck Cath- 
erine might not soon bo aimed at her Jane Sojinour 
did not reject tho lung s advances Histonans of the 
most opposite parties relate that ono day, towards tlio 
end of Jamiarj 1530, the queen, unoxpcctcdlj entering 
a room in the palace, found the king jiaying his court to 
tho young maid of honor m too marked a manner 
They may possibly exaggerate,* but there is no donbt 
that Henty gave cause for very serious comidauits on 
tho port of his wife It was as if a swonl had purced 

• ‘Janrun (Scymoar) genibus Hconci insuleotcia.'— RinJvrt. 
Heylin, Lmgard. 
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tlie heart of the iiufoiiunato Aimo Boloyu : she could 
Bot bear up agaiust so cruel a blow, aud x^rcuiahu'clj' 
gave birth to a dead son. God had at length granted 
Henry that long-desired heir, but the gi'icf of the 
mother had cost the child’s life. 'NVhat an ahliction for 
her! For some time her recovery was despaired of. 
'When the hing entered her room, she burst into tears. 
That selfish jn-ince, soured at the thought that she had 
borne him a dead son, cruelly upbraided ber misfortune, 
instead of consoling her. It was too much : the i)oor 
mother could not restrain herself. ‘ You have no one to 
blame but yourself,’ she exclaimed.* Henry, still more 
angry, answered her haushly and left the apartmcut.’j' 
These details arc xn-eserved by a well-informed ^\riter of 
the time of Elizabeth. To x>rescnt Henry under so un- 
favorable a light, if it were untrue, could hardly have 
been an agreeable mode of x^aying court, as some have 
insinuated, to a queen who took more after her father 
than her motlierv 

Aime now foresaw the misfortunes awaiting her : she 
recovered indeed after this storm, and exerted herself by 
taking x^art once more in conversaziones and fetes ; but 
she was melancholy and uneasy*, like a foundering shixi, 
which reappears on the waves of the sea after the storm, 
and stiU keexis afloat for a time, only to be swallowed 
UX) at last. All her attempts to regain her husband’s 
affections were useless, and frightful dreams disturbed 
her during the slumbers of the night. This agony lasted 
three months. 

The wind had changed : everybody noticed it, and it 
was, to certain heartless court! er.s, like the signal given 
to an impatient pack of hounds. They set themselves 
to hrmt down the X’^’ey, which they felt they could rend 
without danger. The ultramontanisls regained their 
courage. They had feared that, owing to Anne’s inter- 

• ‘Laying the fault upon unkinclness.’— -"Wyati 

t ‘Which the king took more hardly.’ — Ibid, 
von. V. — 6'^- 
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vonlion, tte cause of Bomo -was lost m England, and 
tlieir alarm as not tinreasonablo Cranmcr, umtmg 
Ins efforts with those of the queen, never ceased pushing 
forward the Keformahon When some one spohe m 
the House of Lords about a General Council in Italy, 
he exclaimed "It is tlieWord of God alone that no 
must iisteii to in rcl^otis controversies ’ At the same 
time, in concert with Anne, ho circulated all o\er 
England a new Prayer-hooV, the Primer, intended to 
replace the dangerous books of the pnestg * The people 
used it A pious and spiritual reader of that book 
exclaimed one day, after meditating upon it ‘0 boun- 
tiful Jcsul 0 sweet Saviour! despise not him whom 
Thou hast ransomed at the pneo of such a treasure— 
with Thy blood! I look with confidonco to the throne 
oi mercy ’f Behgion was becoming persomd with Anno 
Boloyn 

The queen and the archbishop had not stopped there 
they had attempted, so far ns Henry would permit, to 
place true shepherds over the flocks, instead of 
merchants who traded with their wooL The bisUopnc 
of Worcester, which had been taken from. Ghmnucci, 
nas given (as wo hare scon) to Latimer, so that the 
valley of the Severn, which four Italian bishops had 
plundered for fifty years, possessed at last a pastor uho 
‘planted there the plcnteousncss of Jeans Clmst 
Shaslon, another of Anne’s chaplains, who at this timo 
professed a great attachment to Holy Scripture, had been 
appointed bishop of Solisburj, in place of the famous 
Cardinal Campeggio Hilderiv, formerly n Dominican 
pnor — who had at ono time defended the immaenlalo 
conception of the Virgm, but had afterwards acknow- 
ledged and worshipped Jesus Christ ns tlio only 
hicdiator — had been nominated to tho see of Bochefiter, 

• ‘Pe^tnenl natlinfi-ctloas books.'— Pr«/a«t(iyie PrlfTifT 
t Sttype i p 339 , Ztluryifi p 4Tr 
j lAtimcr s &nnonj, p Si 
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in place of tlie -unfortunate Bishop Fisher. Finally, 
George Brown, ex-provincial of the Augustiues m 
England — an upright man, a friend of the poor, and -who, 
caught by the truth, had exclaimed from the pulpit, 
‘ Go to Christ and not to the saints ! ’ — ^had been elected 
archbishop of Dublin, and thus became the first 
evangelical prelate of Ireland, a difficult post, which he 
occupied at the peril of his life,* Other prelates, like 
Fox, bishop of Hereford, although not true Protestants, 
proved themselves to be anti-Papists. 

The members of the ultramontane party sa-w the 
influence of the queen in all these nominations. Who 
resisted the proposal that the English Church should be 
rejiresented at the General Council? Who endeavored 
to make the king advance in the direction of the Refor- 
mation? Who thre-w England into the arms of the 
princes of Germany? — ^The queen, none but the queen. 
She felt unhappy, it -was said, when she saw a day pass 
without having obtained some favor for the Reforma- 
tion .f Men knew that the pope was ready to forgive 
everything, and even to unite with Henry against 
Charles Y., if the king would submit to the conditions 
laid down in the bull — that is to say, if he would put 
away Anne Boleyn.J 

The condition required by the pontiff was not an 
impossible one, for Hemry liked to change his wives : he 
.had six. Marriage was not to him a oneness of life. 
At the end of 1535, Anne had been his wife for three 
years ; it was a long time for him, and he began to turn 
his eyes upon others. Jane Seymour’s youth eclipsed 
the queen’s. Unfortunate Boleyn ! Sorrow had grad- 
ually diminished her freshness. Jane had natural allies, 
who might help her to ascend the throne. Her two 

* ‘ It -was to the hazard of his life.’ — Cranmer’s Memorials, p. 38. 

t Meteren, Histoire des Pays-Bas, p. 21. 

t ‘Hanno fondata questa holla sopra la causa del matrimonio.’— 
Slate Papers, -vii. p. 637, 640. 
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brothers, Edward and Thomas — the elder more moder- 
ate, the younger more arrogant — each possessmg great 
ambition and remarkable capacity, thought that a 
Seymour was as worthy as a Boleyn to wear the English 
crown The first blow did not however proceed from 
them, but from a member of the queen’s family — from 
her sister-in law There is no room for indilTeronco 
between near relations they love or, if they do not love, 
they hate Lady Rocheford, so closely allied to the 
queen, felt eontmuallj piqued at her Jealousy had 
engendered n deep dislike in her heart, and this chsliko 
was dcstmed to lead her on to contnve the death of the 
detested object Rendered desperate by the happiness 
and especially by the greatness of Anno Bolcyn, it 
became her ruling passion to destioy them One ob- 
stacle, however, rose up before her Lord Rocheford, 
her husband and Anne's brother, would not enter into 
her perfidious schemes That depraved woman, who 
afterwards suffered capital punishment for conniMug at 
enmo, determined to rum her astcr-indaw and her hus- 
band togetiier It was arranged that three of tlio cour- 
tiers should give Henry the first hints ‘ Thus began,’ 
says an author of that day, comedy which was 
changed mto a sorrowful tragedy Notliing was 
omitted that tended to tho success of one of the most 
infamous conrt intrigues recorded in history 

Anne became cognizant almost at tho same time of 
her sister-in-lnw's hatred of her and of her husband's 
love for Jono Seymour Prom that moment sbo fori*- 
bodod an early dcatli, and her most anxious Iboughts 
were for ber daughter She wondered wliat would be- 
come of tho poor child, and, desirous of having iicr 
brought up in tbo knowledge of the Gospel, sho i.ont 

• in«toir« (I« Ann< Pol*jn, royne ttAnyltlnTt, p 181 — TUI* 
IIi.*-tory, wntten in Frencli tcim of the Bulcenth century, wlileh 
M. Crapelet has pnnted after three manuscripts in tho Iroinrial 
Library at Tans, Ufrom tho pen of Crcspln lord of MiUiarro, who 
was m I/mdon at tho litno of which ho niicaki. 
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for the pious simple-minded Parker, told him of her 
apprehensions and her wishes, and commended Eliza- 
beth to him with all a mother’s love.* Anne’s words 
sank so deep into his heart that he never forgot them ;'i' 
and twenty-three years later, when that child, who had 
become queen, raised him to the primac}^ he declared 
to Lord Burghley, that if he were not under such great 
obhgations to her mother, he would never have con- 
sented to serve the daughter in such an elevated sta- 
tion.J After consigning the youthful Elizabeth to the 
care of a man of God, the unhappy queen was more at 
ease. 

Meantime the plot was forming in silence, and two or 
three circumstances, such as occm* in the most innocent 
life, were the j)retext for Amne’s destruction. 

One day, when she was with the king at Winchester, 
she sent for one of the court-musicians, named Smeton, 
‘ to play on the virginals.’§ This was the first count in 
the indictment. 

Norris, a gentleman of the king’s chamber, was en- 
gaged to Margaret, one of Anne’s maids of honor, and 
consequently was often in the queen’s apartments. 
Slanderous tongues afi&rmed that he went more for the 
sake of his sovereign than for his betrothed. The 
queen hearing of it, and desiring to stop the scandal, 
determined to bind Norris to marry Margaret. ‘ Why 
do you not go on with your marriage ?’ she asked him. 
‘ I desire to wait a httle longer,’ answered the gentle- 
man. Anne, with the intent of making him understand 
that there were serious reasons for not putting it off 
any longer, added : ‘It is said at court that you are 
waiting for a dead man’s shoes, and that if any misfor- 

* ‘ Wliat vrords her Gi’ace’s mother said to me of her (Elizabeth) 
not six days before her apjDrehension.’ — Parker’s Correspondence, 
p. 59. 

t Parker to Lord Burghley, 6th October, 1572. — Ihid. p. 400. 

t Parker to Lord Burghley, 19th March, 1571. — Ihid. p. 391. 

§ Eiugston’s Letters, p. 455. 
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tune befell tlie king you -would look to bavo me for 
j our vafe ’ * ‘ God forbid!' exclaimed Norns, in alarm , 
‘ if I bad sueb an idea, it would bo xny destruction ’ 
‘ Mind wbat you are about/ resumed tbe queen, -witli 
seventy Korns, m great emotion, went nnmcdiatoly 
to Anne Boleyn’a almoner ‘Tlie queen is a iirtuous 
woman,’ bo said , ‘ I am willing to afiirm it niion 
oath ’ f Tbia was tbe second count m tbe indictment 

Sir Francis "Weston, a bold fn\ olous man, was (ol- 
tbougb mamed) very attentive to a young ladj of tlio 
court, a relative of tbo queen * Sir Francis,' said Anne, 
wbo was distressed at Ins behavior, ‘yon love Jlistress 
Skelton, and neglect your wife ' ‘Madam/ answered 
the audacious courtier, ‘tbero is ono person in your 
bouse whom I love better than both ’ ‘And who is 
that’’ said tbe queen *"i ourself/ answered M estou 
Offended by such insolence, Anno ordered him, with 
scorn and tbspleasure, to Icaie her presence J This 
was tbe thud couut of tbo indictment 

Lord Eoebeford, a man of noblo and chivalrous 
character, indignant at the calumnies which were 
beginning to curculato agnmst bis sistei, ondoavorod 
to avert tbo storm Ono day, when sbo kept her bed, 
ho entered her room to speak to her , and, tbe maids 
of honor being present, bo leant towards tbo queen, 
to say sometliing on this matter which was not fit 
fortbocoi-s of strangers to tbe family Tho infamous 
Lady Roebeford made nso of this innocent cucum- 
stanco to accuse her husband and sistcr-ui-law of an 
abommablo enrao 

Such are tbo four charges that were to cost Anno 
Eoloyn her hfo Fnlilo observations, malicious rc- 

• Kingston's Lfiitrs, p -<52 

f • lie would swear for iKs qoeen that slio was a good woman *— 
JltJ. 

t ‘ And then sLo defied hwo in seoro and di*rlcastini Strypv, 
^ 433 
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marks to wliicli persons are exposed in the 'worldj and 
especially at conrt, reached the ears of the king, and 
insph’ed him mth jealousy, reproaches, angry words, 
and coldness. There was no more happiness for Aune. 

There was enough in these stories to induce Henry 
VIII. to reject his second wife, and take a third. 
This prince — and it was the case generally with the 
Tudors — ^had a temper at once decided and changeable, 
a heart susceptible and distrustful, an energetic cha- 
racter, and passions eager to be satisfied at any price. 
Very mistrustful, he did not easily get the better of 
his susj)icions, and when any person had vexed him, 
he was not appeased until he had got rid of him. 
Common-sense generally appreciates at their true 
worth such stories as those we have reported ; but the 
characters now on the stage were more irritable than 
those usually to be found in the world. ‘ A tempest,’ 
says Lord Herbert of Cherbury on this subject, ‘ though 
it scarce stir low and shallow waters, when it meets a 
sea, both vexeth it, and makes it toss all that comes 
thereon.’* . ' 

Henry, happy to have found the pretext which his 
new passion made him long for, investigated nothing ; 
he appeared to believe everything he was told. He 
swore to prove Anne’s guilt to others by the greatness 
of his revenge. Of his six wives, he got rid of two 
by divorce, two by the scaffold ; only two escaped his 
criminal humor. This time he was unwilling to 
proceed by divorce ; the tediousness of Catherine’s 
affair had wearied him. He preferred a more ex- 
peditious mode — ^the axe. 

On the 25th of April the king appointed a commission 
to enquire into Anne’s conduct, and placed on it the 
duke of Norfolk, a maternal uncle but (as we have said) 
an implacable enemy of the unfortimate queen ; the 
duke of Suffolk, who, as Henry’s brother-in-law, served 


Herbert, p. 381 (ed. 1619k 
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him in his least desitea , tho earl of Oxford, a skilful 
courtier , ’Wilham Paulet, comptroller of the roval 
household, ■whose motto was, * To be a •willow and not 
an oak , ' Audley, tho honestest of all, but still his mas- 
ter’s humble servant , Lord Delawarr, and several other 
lords and gentlemen, to the number of twentv six. It 
has been said, by Burnet and others, that tho king 
named Anne’s father, the earl of "Wiltshire, one of tho 
judges It would, no doubt, have been the most sinking 
trait of crueltj, of which Hcniy gave so many proofs , 
but we must in justice declare that tho •wretched pnnee 
did not perpetrate such a monstrosity Bnmct, after 
the most searchmg investigations, retracted hia error * 
On Thursday, tho 27th of April, tho king, understondmg 
the necessity of a Parliament to repeal tho laws made in 
favor of Anno and her children, issued writs for its as- 
semhlmg He was resolved to hurry on tho business— 
equally impatient to hear no more of his wife, and to 
possess her who was the object of his desires 

Anno, who was ignorant of what was going on, had 
gradually recovered a httlo serenity, but it was not so 
with thoso around her Tho court was agitated and un- 
easy Tho names of tho commissioners wore canvassed, 
ami people wondered whero tho temblo blows of tho 
king would folk Many were alarmed for tliemselvos or 
tbeir fnonds. Would tho storm burst on Sir Thomas 
Wjatt, who ■wrote verses in Anne’s honor? or on Lonl 
Northumberland, whom tho queen had loved before 
Henrj cast Ins eyes upon her? The king did not intend 
to go so high 

Tho indecision did not last long At two o’clock on 
the 27lh of ApnI—tho vciy daj when the writs for tho 
noNY Parhament wore issued — ilham Brereton, one of 
Ujd gentlemen of tlio king’s homsthold, pointed out b% 

• A(i lenila to ttft TbitJ Hook of lil«i IlWory — llo acknowle Iff**' 

that tins mUlalf, os bo ealla it, iraa an inTtnUon ot tbo nil-wnblo 
Sanders. 
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the queen’s euemieSj was arrested and taken to the 
Tower. Two days later, on the 29th of April, Anne was 
crossing the j)resence-chamber, where a miserable crea- 
ture happened to be present at that moment. It was 
Mark Smeton, the court-musician — a vain, cowardly, 
corrupt man, who had felt hrurt because, since the day 
when he had yAayed before the queen at Winchester, 
that princess had never even looked at him. He was 
standing, in a dejected attitude, leaning against a win- 
dow. It is possible that, having heard of the disgrace 
that threatened the queen, he hoped, by showing his 
sorrow, to obtain from her some mark of interest. Be 
that as it may, his unusual presence in that room, the 
posture he had assiuned, the appearance of sorrow 
which he had put on, were evidently intended to attract 
her attention. The trick succeeded. Anne noticed him 
as she passed by. ‘ Why are you sad ?’ she asked. ' It 
is no matter, madam.’ The queen fancied that Smeton 
was grieved because she had never spoken to him. 

‘ Ton may not look to have me speak to you,’ she added, 
‘as if 3'^ou were a nobleman, because you are an inferior 
person.’ ‘Ho, madam,’ replied the musician, ‘I need 
no words ; a look sufficeth me.’ * He did not receive 
the look he asked for, and his woimdod vanity urged 
him from that moment to ruin the princess, by whom he 
had the insolence to wish to be remarked. Smeton’s 
words were reported to the king, and next day (April 
30), the musician was arrested, examined at Stepney, 
and sent to the Tower. 

A magnificent festival was preparing at Greenvdch, 
to celebrate the First of May in the usual manner. 
This was the strange moment which Henry had chosen 
for unveHing his plans. In certain minds there appears 
to be a mysterious connection between festivities and 
bloodshed ; another prince (Hero) had shown it in old 
times, and some years later Charles IX. was to celebrate 

* Kingston’s Letters, p. 455. 
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tho momago of tis sister Slai^iuet by the massacres of 
St Bartholomew Henry YIH gave to two of tho 
victims ho was about to immolate the foremost places 
m tho bnlliant tournament ho had prepared Lord 
Eocheford, the queen’s brother, was the principal chal- 
lenger, and Henry Noms was chief of the defenders Sir 
Prancis ’Weston was also to tahopart m these jousts. 
Hemy showed himself very gracious to them, and hid 
with smiles their approaching destruction Tho king 
havmg taken his place, and tho queen, m a magnificent 
costume, being seated by his side, Kocheford and Norris 
passed before him, lowering thtir spears — monlun tc 
sdlutant The jousting began immediately after Tho 
circumstances of tho court gave a gloomy solemnity to 
the festival The kmg, who was watching with fixed 
eyes tho struggles of his courtiers, starled up all of a 
sudden, with every appearance of anger, and hastily 
quitted tho balcony ^Vhat had happened ? Tho 
ultraraontano Sanders, notorious as being a most 
malicious and fabulous writer, mentions that tho queen 
had dropped her handkerchief into tho lists, and that 
Noms took it up add wiped his /aco with it Lonl 
Herbert, Bumet, and others affirm that there is nothing 
to corroborate the story, whicli, were it true, might bo 
very innocent However, tbo festivities were inter- 
rupted by tho king's departure Tho confusion was 
universal, and tlio alarmed quccu withdrew, eager to 
know the cause of tho straugo procedure * Tims ended 
tho rejoicings of the First of SUav 

Henrj, who had gone back to the palace, bearing of 
the queen’s return, refused to see her, ordered licr to 
keep her room, mounted hw horse, and, accomponiecl 
bv SIS gentlemen, galloped l>ack to London Slacken- 
ing Ills pace for a time, ho took. Noms aside, and, 
telling him tho occasion of hia anger, promised to 

• *Tlu^ mncli tronVIed the irliole company cspt'cially tli« 

— Herbert, p 415 
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pardon 1iim if he •would confess. Norris answered; with 
firmness and respect : ‘ Sire, if you were to cut me open 
and take out my heart, I cofdd only tell you what I 
know.’ * On reaching Whitehall, Henry said to his 
ministers : ‘ To-morrow morning you will take Eoche- 
ford, Norris, and Weston to the Tower ; you will then 
proceed to Greenwich, arrest the queen, and ]put her in 
prison. Finally, you will write to Cranmer and bid 
him go immediately to Lambeth, and there await my 
orders.’ The -victims were seized, and the high-piiest 
summoned for the sacrifice. 

The night was full of anguish to Anne Boleyn, and 
the next day, when she was surrounded by her ladies, 
their consternation increased her terror. It seemed 
to her impossible that a word from her would not 
convince her husband of her innocence. ‘ I will posi- 
tively see the king,’ she exclaimed. She ordered her 
barge to be prepared, but, just as she was about to set 
out, another barge arrived from London, bringing 
Cromwell, Audley, and the terrible Kingston, heu- 
tenant of the Tower. That ominous presence was a 
death-warrant : on seeing him the queen screamed 
aloud. 

They did not, however, remove her at once : the 
council, on which sat her most -violent adversaries, 
assembled in the palace, and Anne was summoned to 
appear before it. The duke of Norfolk, the president, 
informed her coldly of what she was accused, and 
named her pretended accomplices. At these words, 
the queen, struck -with astonishment and sorrow, fell 
on her knees and cried out : ‘ O Lord, if I am guilty, 
may I never be forgiven ! ’ Then, recovering a little 
from her emotion, she replied to the calumnious charges 
brought against her, to which Norfolk answered care- 
lessly and contemptuously, as if he were still speaking 

* Histoirc d’Anne Boleyn, by Crespin, p. 18G. See also Archeoloaie, 
xxiii. p. G4. 
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the mamage of his sister Morgiuet bj the massacres of 
St Bartholomew Henry Yill gave to two of the 
Yictuns he was about to immolate the foremost places 
in the brilhant tournament he had prepared Lord 
Eocheford, the queen’s brother, was the principal chal- 
lenger, and Henry Noma was chief of the defenders Sir 
Trancia "Weston was also to take part in these jou-sts. 
Hemy showed himself very gracious to them, and lud 
with smiles their approaching destruction The kmg 
havmg taken his place, and the queen, m a magnificent 
costume, being seated by his side, Eocheford end Norris 
passed before bim, lowering their spears — montun te 
salutant The joustmg began immediately after The 
circumstances of the court gave a gloomy solemmty to 
the festival The kmg, who was watching with fixed 
eyes the struggles of bis courtiers, started up all of a 
sadden, with every appearance of anger, and hastily 
quitted the balcony What had happened? The 
ultramontane Sanders, notorious os bemg a most 
mnhcious and fabulous writer, mentions that the queen 
had dropped ber handkerchief into the lists, and that 
Noms took it up and wiped his face with it. Lord 
Herbert, Burnet, and others affirm that tlioro is nothing 
to corroborate the story, which, were it tnic, might l)0 
Tciy innocent. However, tlio fcstmlies were inter- 
rupted by the king's departure Tho confusion was 
nniversnl, and tho alarmed queen withdrew, eager to 
know tl 0 cause of tlio strange procedure ♦ Thus ended 
the rejoicings of tho First of May 

Henry, vho had gone back to tho palace, hearing of 
the queen’s return, refused to see her, ordered her to 
keep her room, moanted hw horso, and, accompanied 
by sii geutlomon, galloped back to London Slacken- 
ing his pace for a time, ho took Norns n-sulc, and, 
telling him tho occasion of his anger, jiromiRcd to 

■ ‘Thuunnch Iroohled the whole co»o|»any especially tho qa«o.‘ 

— Herbert, p 415 
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pardon Inm if lie ^vonld confess, l^orris answcrcdi Aiiili 
fomness and respect : 'Sire, if you we to cut mo open 
and take out my lieart, I could only tell you ivliat I 
Imou-.’ * On reaclaing miteliall, Henry said to his 
ministers : ' To-morrow morning you udll talco lloclio- 
ford, Horris, and 'Weston to tlio Tower ; you will tlion 
proceed to Greenwich, arrest the qiioon, and xmt her in 
prison. TinaUy, you will write to Cranmer and hid 
liim go immediately to Lambeth, and there await my 
orders.’ The victims were seized, and the high-iiiiest 
summoned for the sacrifice. 

The night was full of anguish to Anno Boloyn, and 
the next day, when she was simroimdod by her ladies, 
their consternation increased her terror. It soeinod 
to her impossible that a word from her would not 
convince her husband of her innocence. ' I will posi- 
tively see the king,’ she exclaimed. She ordered her 
barge to be prepared, but, just as she was about to sot 
out, another barge arrived from London, bringing 
Cromwell, Audley, and the terrible Kingston, lieu- 
tenant of the Tower. That ominous presence was a 
death-warrant: on seeing him the queen screamed 
aloud. 

They did not, however, remove her at once ; iho 
council, on which sat her most violent advorsavic.s, 
assembled in the palace, and Anne was summoned to 
appear before it. The duke of 'Norfolk, tlio president, 
informed her coldly of what she was accused, and 
named her pretended accomplices. At tlioso words, 
the queen, struck with astonishment and sorrow, fell 
on her knees and cried out : ‘ 0 Lord, if I am guilty, 
may I never be forgiven ! ’ Then, recovering n little 
from her emotion, she reidied to the calumnious charges 
brought against her, to which Norfolk answered care- 
lessly and contemptuously, as if he were still speaking 

s:dif ArcJwologk, 
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to tile little girl wliota lio hid seon born, ‘Tut, tat, 
tut,’ and sbook liis head disdainfully * ‘I desire to see 
the ling,’ said Anne ‘ Impossible,’ answered the dole , 

* that 18 not included m our commission ' *I have been 
very cruelly treated,’ said Anno Boleyn, later, when 
speahing of this homblo conversation with her uncle 

* It IS his Majesty’s good pleasure that wo conduct you to 
the Tower,’ added Norfolk* ‘ I am ready to obey,' said 
the queen, and all went in tho same barge When they 
reached the Tower, Anno landed Tho governor was 
there to rcceii 0 her Norfolk and the other members 
of the council committed her mto his charge and de- 
parted It was five in the afternoon 

Then the gates of tho fortress opened , and at tins 
moment, when she was crossing the threshold under 
tho charge of heinous crimes, Anne remembered hovi, 
tlirco years before, she had entered it m triumph for 
tho ceremony of her coronation, m tho midst of tho 
general acclamations of tho people Struck bj fho 
fearful contrast, she foil on her knees * as a ball,' f 
exclaimed, ‘0 Lord, help me, ns I am guiltless of that 
whereof I am accused! Tho governor raised her up, 
nnd they entered She expected to ho put into close 
eonfincraent ‘Mr Kingston,’ she said, 'shall yon put 
me into a dungeon?’ ‘No, madam,’ answered tho 
governor , ‘you wiU bo m your own lodging, whore joii 
laj at 3 our coronation ’ ‘ It is too good for mo,’ she 
exclaimed She entered, howoicr, and on reacluug 
those royal chambers, which recalled sudi ibfierciit 
recollections, she knelt again and burst into tears TIio 
violence of her gnef prcscntl) brought on convulsive 
movements, nnd her tears nero snccccdcd bj hyslcncal 
laughter t Gradually she came to herself, and tned to 

• Kingston s Tetters p 45<». 

t ‘ Tins gracious qnocnf»lImg<Tovn upon hprknfos tw n Wt, her 
sod l>caton ilown mlU allliction fo tlm cftrtlu' — ^ yatt, p I < I 

} ‘In the samo sorrow, fiU Into great Uaglilng ’—Kingston’s 
Zeffers, p 4SI 
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collect lier tlioiigiits. Feeling the need of sirongtlieuing 
herself by the evidences of the Lord’s love, she said to 
Kingston, 'Entreat his IMajesty to let mo have the 
sacranient.’=^= Then, in the consciousness of innocence, 
she added, ‘ Sir, I am as clear from the comimny of man 
as I am of you. I am the king’s true -wedded wifo.’f 
She was not absorbed in her ou*n misfortunes : she 
was moved by the sufleriugs of the others, and uneas.y 
about her brother. ‘Can you toil me whore Lord 
Kocheford is?’ she asked. Kingston replied that ho 
had seen him at ‘Whitehall. She was not ti'anquillized 
by this evasive answer. ‘Oh, where is my sweet 
brother?’ she exclaimed. There was no repty. ‘]\Ir. 
Kingston,’ resumed Anne, after a few moments, ‘do 
you know why I am here?’ ‘Ko, madam.’ ‘I hoar 
say that I am to be accused of criminal familiarities.’ 
(Norfolk had told her so in the barge.) ‘I can say no 
more than — ^Nay!’ Suddenly tearing one of her gar- 
ments, she exclaimed, as if distracted : ‘If they were to 
open my body, I should still say — ‘No.’ After this her 
mind wandered. She thought of her mother, and the 
love she felt for the countess of Wiltshire made her feel 
more than anything else the bitterness of her situation ; 
she imagined the proud lady was before her, and cried, 
with unutterable agony, ‘ 0 my mother, my mother, 
thou wilt die for sorrow 1’ Then her gloomy thoughts 
were tm-ned to other objects. She remembered that, 
while in the barge, the duke of Norfolk had named 
Norris and Smeton as her accusers, which was partly 
false. The miserable musician was not grieved at being 
wrongfully accused of a crime lilccly to make him 
notorious, but Norris had stoutly rejected the idea that 
the queen could be guilty^ ‘ O Nonas, hast thou accused 
me !’ she ejaculated ; ‘ and thou too, Smeton !’ After 
a few moments’ silence, Anne fixed her eyes on the 
governor. ‘ Mr. Kingston,’ she asked, ‘ shall I die 

* llingston’s Letters, p. 4,51. t Ibid. 
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■without justice?’ ‘ Madam,’ answered the governor, 
‘ the meanest subject of the king has thni’ At these 
words the queen again laughed hysterically ‘ Ju*tico— 
justice!’ she exclaimed, with disdainful mcredulitj 
She counted less upon justice tlian the humblest of her 
subjects Gradually the tempest calmed down, and Uio 
silence of the night brought rehef to her sorrow 
The same day (May 2) the news spread through 
London that the queen was arrested Cranmer, who 
had received the royal intimation to go to his palace 
at Lambetli, and wait there until further onlcrs had 
arrived, and was thuudorstmek on hearing what ind 
happened * "What I the queen in prison I the queen an 
adoltcressl’ A stnij^Ie took place m his 

bosom Ho was mdobtod to the queen for much , ho 
had always foimd her irroproaebablo — the refuge of tho 
unhappj, the upholder of tho truth Ho had loved her 
like a daughter, respected her ns his sovereign TImt 
she was innocent, he had no doubt , but how account 
for the behavior of tho kmg? Tlio unhappy prelate 
was distracted by tho most painful thoughts during tho 
whole of Tuesday nighk This truly pious man showed 
excessive indulgence towards Henry YlH , and bent 
cosily beneath liis powerful hand , but his path w os 
clearly traced — to maintain unhesitatingly tho innocence 
of her whom ho had alwajs honored And yet ho was 
to b" an cxaniplo of tho fascmation exerted bj a despot 
o%cr such characters — of the oowardico of winch a good 
man may bo guilty through human respect Doubtless 
tbero are extenuating circumstances in his case It 
WHS not onlv the queen’s fato that made tlio prelate 
unoasj.but also tho future of tho llcforination If lo\o 
for iVnno had helped to mako Honr) inclmo to tho Hide 
of tho Itofonnatjon, tho Imtred whicli ho now felt 
against his unhnppj wife might cosih dnio him into 
the oilier tUrcction Cranmtr dcsirtd to proirnt this 
at any pnee, and acconlinglj thought himself obliged 
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10 precaution. But these circumstances 
extenuation. No motive in the world can 
from not franldy defending his friends 
falsely accused — from not vindicating an 
when -she is declared to he guilt3\ 
to the hing : ‘I cannot without your 
> ■’ > appear in your inesence ; hut [ can 
• most humhly, as is my duty, that your 
and God’s help may remove the deep 
heart. 

f > y that your Majesty has great cause to he 
'with sorrow. In fact, whether the things 
j speak he true or not, yom* honor. Sire, ac- 
jie false appreciation of the world, has 
' I do not rememher that Almighty God 
(6 put yom* Majesty’s firmness to so severe 

i 

in such a pex'plexity that I am clean 
I never had a better opinion in woman 

her, which maketh me think that she can- 
-.’ !}-■ 

olerahly hold, and accordingly Cranmer 
•ne down his boldness. ‘ And yet. Sire,’ he 
you have gone so far, if jmu had not been 
’ ■ c ? . . . . Your Grace best know- 

unto your Grace, I was most hound xmto 
tures living. Wherefore I must humhly 
Trace to suffer me in that which both God’s 
d her kindness bindeth me, unto that I 
. Grace’s favor) wish and pray for her. 
at condition yom* Grace, of your only mere 
k her, and set the crown upon her head, I 
it your Grace’s faithful servant and subject, 
e realm, that would not desire the offence 
t mercy punished, to the example of all 

■etiers and Remains, letter clxriv. to King Henry 
-( 24 . 
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otlicrs. And as 1 loved her not a little, for the love I 
judged her to hear towards God and His holy Gospel ; 
80, if she be proved guilty, there is not one that loveth 
God and His Gospel that will ever favor her, for then 
there never was creature in our time that so much slan- 
dered the Gospel. 

‘ However,’ he added, appearing to recover his cour- 
age, ‘forget not that God has shown His goodness to 
your Grace in many ways, and has never injured you ; 
whilst your Grace, I am sure, achnowledgeth that jou 
have offended TTI tp , Extend, therefore, to the G ospel the 
precious favor you have always shown it, and whidi pro- 
ceedetb not from your love for the queen your wife, hnt 
from your zeal for the truth. 

‘ Prom liomhelh, 3<1 of May, 1C36.’ 

"When Cranmer addressed these soothing words to 
iho hing, it was doubtless on the supposition (on which 
he gives no opinion) that Anno was guilty. But, e>cn 
admitting this hypotliesis, is it not carrying flattery of 
the tcmblo autocrat very far, to compare him with Job 
as tlio prelate docs? In another part of this letter ho 
says : ‘ By accepting all adversity, without despair and 
without murmuring, your Grace will give opportunity 
to God to multiply His blessings, ns Ho did to Ilis 
faithful servant Job, to whom, after his great calamity, 
and to reward lus patience, Ho restored tho double of 
what Ho had posscs.scd.’ As regards the hing, Cranmer 
had found for himself a false conscioaco, which led him 
into deceitful ways ; bis letter, although ho still tries 
to de/ead Anna, e.<jn»oJ l>o jnstidad. 

He was about to dispatch the letter, when bo re- 
ceived a message from tho lord-chancellor, desiring 
him to come to llic .Star-Chambor. Tlio nrclibisbop 
hastened across the Tliaincs, and found at the appointwl 
place not only Audlcy, hut Uio Ijords Oxford ami 
Susi.cx, and the lord-chamlicrlain. These noblemen 
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laid before bim tbe cbarges brought agaiust Anne 
Boleyn, adding that they could be proved, though they 
did not themselves produce any proof. On his return to 
Lambeth, Cranmer added a postscript to his letter, in 
which he expressed his extreme sorrow at the report 
that had just been made to him. 

The morning of the same day (May 3) was a sad one 
in the Tower. By a refinement of cruelty, the king 
had ordered two of the queen’s enemies — ^Lady Boleyn 
and Mistress Gosyns — to be always near her ; to which 
end they slept in her room, while Kingston and his 
wife slept outside against her chamber-door. 'What 
could be the object of these strange precautions ? We 
can only see one. Every word that fell from Anne, even 
in her convulsions or in her dreams, would be perfid- 
iously caught up, and reported to the king’s agents 
with mahcious interpretations. Anne, j)f'i’doning the 
former conduct of these ladies, and wholly engrossed 
with her father’s sorrow, thought she naight ask for 
news about him from the persons who had been given 
her for companions ; but those wicked women, who 
never spoke to her without rudeness, refused to give 
her any information. ‘The king knew what he was 
doing,’ said Anne to Kingston, ‘ when he put these two 
women about me. I could have deshed to have two 
ladies of my chamber, persons whom I love ; but his 
Majesty has had the cruelty to give me those whom I 
could never endure.’* 

The punishment continued. Lady Boleyn, hoping 
to detect some confusion in her niece’s face, told her 
that her brother*. Lord Bocheford, was also in the 
Tower. Anne, who had somewhat recovered her 
strength, answered calmly, ‘I am glad to leai*n that 
ho is so near me.’ ‘ Madam,’ added Kingston, ‘ "Weston 

* Cranmer’s Letters and Bemains, p. 457. 
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and Brereton are also imder my cliargo.’ Tbo queen 
remamed calm * 

She purposed, hou-ever, to vindicate lictsolf, and her 
first thought turned towards two of the most pious 
men m England ' Oh, if God permitted mo,^ she said, 
' to have my bishops (meaning Cramner and Latimer), 
they would plead to the Ling for me ’ She then re- 
mained Bilent for a few mmutes A sweet reflection 
passed through her mmd and consoled her Smeo 
she had undertahen the defence of the persecuted 
evangchcals, gratitude would doubtlc.s3 impel them to 
pray for her thinh/ eho said, *that the greater 
part of England is praying for me 

Anne had ashed for her almoner, and, as some hours 
had elapsed without Ins amral, gloomy images onco 
more arose to sadden her mmd ‘ To bo a queen,' 
she said, ‘ and to be treated bo cruelly— treated as 
queen never was before 1' Then, nsif a roj of sun- 
ahiDO had scattered the donds, she exclaimed * Ko, 
I shall not dio — no, 1 wiU not diol . . The king has 
put mo in prison only to prove me ’ The tornblo 
struggle was too great for the young woman • she 
had coniulsiODS and file, and almost lost her sensei. 
Attacked by a fresh hysterical pnrox} sm, the unfor- 
tunate lady burst into laughter On coming to her- 
self after a while, she cned 'I will hare ju-stico 
justice justice 1 ' J Kmgslon, who Vi as present, 
bowed and said * Assuredly, madam * ‘ If any man 
accuses mo,’ sho rontmned, ‘I can onl^ ray — ^No They 
can bring no witness against mo ’ § Then sho had, all 
at onco, an oxtraordmnrj attack sho foil dov, n in dch 
num, and mth eyes starling, ns if sho were looking 

• ‘Slifi nj'v^o & very gootl coaatonance — Cmntncr a Letters B-vt 
t'emalns p 45L 

t 1 Uilnk tbe most port of rnghind prays for ia<i ’ — Klnjt^toa'a 
Letters p 4 '‘7 

t Kington a p. 457 ^ ItU. ^ 
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into the future, and could foresee the chastisement 
with wliich God would punish the infamous wickedness 
of which she was the victim, she exclaimed : ‘If I am 
put to death, there will he great judgments upon Eng- 
land for seven years . . . And I ... I shall be in 
heaven . . . for I have done many good deeds dm-iug 
my Ufe.’* 


GHAPTEE X. 

ANNE EOEGIVES HER ENEMIES, AND IS PUT TO DEATH. 

(Max 1536.) 

Everything was preparing for the unjust judgment 
which was to have so cruel a. termination. Justice is 
bound to watch that the laws are observed, and to pun- 
ish the guilty ; but if law is to be just law, the judges 
must listen fairly to the accused, diligently discharge 
all the duties to which their office calls them, and not 
permit themselves to be influenced either by the presents 
or the solicitations, the threats or the favors, or the rank 
(even should it be royal) of the prosecutor. Their de- 
cisions should be inspired only by such motives as they 
can give an accomxt of to the Supreme Judge ; their 
sentences must be arrived at through attentive consid- 
eration and serious reflection. Eor them there are no 
other guides than impartiality, conscience, and law. 
But the queen was not to appear before such judges : 
those who were about to dispose of her life set them- 
selves in opposition to these imperious conditions. 

Henry’s agents redoubled their exertions to obtain, 
either from the ladies of the court or from the accused 


* Kingston’s Letters, p. 157. 
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men, some deposition against Anno , bnt it •was m Tam 
Even tlio •women whom her elevation had eclipsed could 
allege nothing against her Henry Noms, "WiUiam 
Brereton, and Sir Erancis IVeston were carefully inter- 
rogated, ono after the other the esaminers tried to 
mahe them confess their adultery, but they stoutly de- 
nied it , whereupon the long’s ngents, -uho were de- 
termined to get at something, began a fresh inqmry, 
and cross examined the prisoners It is behe% ed that 
the gentleinen of the court were exempted from tortme, 
hut that the lack was apphed to Mark Smoton, who 
thus made to confess aU they wanted ♦ It is moro 
piohahle that the vile musician, a mm of weak head and 
extreme vanity, being offended that his sovereign had not 
condescended oven to look at him, yielded to the ven- 
geance of imtated self esteem The queen had not 
been •willing to give him the honor of a look — Iio boasted 
of adultery The three gentlemen persevered in tlieir 
declaration touchmg tbo queen’s innocence Lonl 
Eocheford did the same f The disheartened prosecutor 
vrroto to the Lord-Treasurer ‘This is to inform you 
that no one, except Hark, -will confo«s anything against 
her , •uhereforo I imagine, if there bo no other evidence, 
the business v\all bo inpinous to tho kmg’s honor 
The lawyers knew tbo valuo to be given to tho musician's 
words If the vcribct was left to tho equitable interpre- 
tation of tho lau — if tbo king dul not bring his soicrtign 
influence to bear upon tho decisions of tho judges, (hero 
could bo no doubt o-s to tho issue of the hateful tna! 

But everj passion •was at work to pamljzo tho poucr 
of right Vainly tho queen’s innocence sliono forth on 
every sido — tho conspiracy formed against her grow 

* ‘ Tlio fiftying Was that bo wm gnovoiwly raclcctl.’ — ArcU)i»jU, 
xxiii p ICt 

t ‘No man •wiU conf ss nnythtog sgalast ber '—Kingston’* XH. 
ters p 4I>S. 

t Kingston s Lt^'ert, p. 
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stronger every day. To tlie wickedness of Lady Eocke- 
ford, the jealousies of an intriguing camarilla, the hatred 
of the ultramontane party, the unbridled ambition 
aroused iu certain families by the prospects of- the des- 
pot’s couch soon to be empty though stained with blood, 
and to the instability of weak men, was added the strong 
will of Henry YIII., as determined to get rid of Anne 
by death as he had been to separate from Catherine by 
divorce. The queen understood that she must die ; and, 
wishing to be prepared, she sought to wean herself from 
that life which had so many attractions for her. She 
felt that the pleasures she had so enjoyed were vain ; 
the knowledge that she had endeavored to acquire, 
superficial ; -tke virtue to which she had aspired, imjier- 
fect ; and the active fife she had desired, without deci- 
sive results. The vanity of all created things, once pro- 
claimed by one who also had occupied a throne, struck 
her heart. Everything being taken from her, she re- 
nounced 

Le vain espoir de ce muable monde.* 

Anne, giving up everything, turned towards a better 
life, and sought to strengthen herself in Grod. f 

Such were her affecting dispositions when the duke 
of Norfolk, accompanied by other noblemen, came in 
the king’s name to set before her the charges brought 
against her, to summon her to speak the truth, and to 
assure her that, if she confessed her fault, the king 
might pardon her. Anne replied with the dignity of a 
queen still upon the throne, and with the calmness of a 
Christian at the gates of eternity. She threw back -with 
noble indignation the vile accusations of which the 
royal commissioners were the channel : 

A ces seignevirs, parlimt comme maitresse.f 

* ‘ Tlie vain hope of this cbangeable world .’ — Eistbire d'Anne di 
Boleyn, by Grespin, p. 140. 
t ‘ Avecque Dieu lors plus se fortifie.’ — Ibid. p. 190. 
t ‘Speaidng like a mistress to these lords.’ 
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* You call upon me to spcal. tlie trntli,’ slie Baxd to 
ITorfolL- ‘"VS^ell tLen, tlie king slinll Inow jt,’ and 
slio dismissed tlie lords. It -vras beneath her to plcnd 
her cause before these malicious courtiers, but sho 
■would tell her husband tho truth Left alone, she sat 
do-wn to imto that celebrated letter, a noble monument 
of the elevation of her soul , a letter full of the tendercst 
complaints and tho sharpest protests, m which her 
innocence shmes forth, and which combines at onco bo 
much nature and eloquence that in tho opinion of the 
most competent judges it descires to bo handed dois n 
to postenty It ran as follows — 

*Tour Grace’s displeasure and my impriBOnment are 
things so atrazigo vnlo mo, that irhut io imto, or irhai 
to excuso, I aro altogether ignorant IN'^hcrcas you 
sent to me (wilhng mo to confess a tnith and so obtam 
jour favor), by such a one whom you know to bo tnj 
ancient professed enemy , I no sooner received this 
message by him, than I nghtly conceived your meaning , 
and if, as you say, confessing a tnith indeed may procuro 
my safety, I sbiUl with oil ■willingness and duty perform 
your command 

‘But let not your Grace over imagine that your poor 
■wife Will over bo brought to acknowledge a fault, where 
not so much as a thought thereof over proceeded And, 
to speak truth, never a pnneo had wife more loyal in all 
duty and in all true affection, than you have ever found 
m Anno Bolcyn — with which namo and place I could 
wiUinglj have contented royKcl(,if God and your Grace’s 
pleasure bad so pleased NciUier did I nt any tuno so 
far foTget myself m inj cvnltation or rtcoiicd qmon- 
ship, but that I always looked for such altomtlou aa I 
now find , for tho ground of in\ preferrmut bting on 
no Burcr foundation than your Graces funey, the least 
alteration was fit and suflicicnl (I know) to draw that 
faiKW to some other subject. 

‘ You have chosen mo from a low estate to bo your 
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qxtGcn and conipauion, fai' bcYoncI my closcrt or desire. 
I£ then you found me worthy of such honor, good yo\ir 
Grace, let not any light £111103- or had counsel of n^y 
enemies withdi’iiw your princely favor from me ; neither 
let that stain — that uinvox-th}- stain — of n disloyal heart 
to^Yards yoiu' good Grace over cast so foul a hlot on nio 
and on the infant princess, 3'our daughter. 

‘ Tr3' me, good king, hut let mo have a lawful trial, 
and let not my sworn enemies sit as my accusers and as 
my judges ; yea, lot mo receive an open trial, for my 
truth shall fear no open shames. Then shall 3-011 see 
cither mine innocence cleared, your suspicions and con- 
science satisfied, the ignomiin- and slander of the world 
stopped — or my guilt opeul3’ declared ; so that whatever 
God and 3-oumay detcrmbie of, your Grace may be fi-ccd 
from an open cousiu-e, and mine ofi'cncc being so lawful^ 
proved, your Grace may be at liberty, both before God 
and man, not only to execute worthy xuinishment on mo, 
as an unfaithful wife, but to follow your aftcction alread3' 
settled on thatixart}-, forw-hose sake I am now as I am ; 
whose name I could, some good whilo since, have 
pointed unto, your Grace being not ignorant of my 
suspicion therein. But if 3-011 have alread}- determined 
of me, and that not only my death but an infamous 
slander must bring you the joying of your desired hap- 
piness, then I desire of God that He w-ill pardon yom* 
great sin herein, and lilccwisc my enemies, the instill- 
ments thereof ; and that He will not call 3-ou to n strict 
account for 3’our tmprmcel3- and ci-uel usage of me at 
His general judgment-seat, w-here both you and myself 
must shortly appear ; and in whose just judgment, I 
doubt not (whatsoever the world may think of mo), mine 
innocency shall be openly known and sufficiently 
cleared. 

‘My last and only request shall be, that myself may 
only bear the bm'den of your Grace’s disiileasure, and 
that it may not touch the innocent souls of those nnnr 
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gentlemen, ■vrlio, as I understand, are Idxcwxso in strait 
impnsonment for mj sal^^o If ever I Ini e found favor 
ui yonr Bight — if ever the name of Anno Boleyn have 
been pleasing in jour cars — then let mo obtain this 
request , and bo I ivill leave to trouble jour Grace any 
further , mth mine earnest prayer to tho Truutj to 
have your Grace m His good keeping, and to direct 
you in all your actions 

* Prom my doleful prison m the Tower, the Gth of 
May 

‘ Auxe Bolevn ’ 

We SCO Anno thoroughly in this letter, one of the 
moat touching that was over written Injured in her 
honor, she ppoaks without fear, os one on tho tlircsh 
old of eternity If there wero no other proofs of her 
innocence, this document alone would sufiico to gam 
her cause in tho ojes of an impMUid and intclhgcnt 
posterity * 

That noble letter aroused a tempest m the king’s 
heart Tho firm innocence stamped on it , tho men 
tion of Henry’s tastes, and cqiccially of his inchnation 
for Jane Scjinour , Anne’s declaration that aho had 
anticipated her husband s infidelity, tho solemn appeal 
to tho day of judgment, and tho thought of tho injury 
which such noble language Tvould do to hts reputation 
— all combuicd to fill that haughty princo with aera- 
tion, hatred, and avrath That letter gives tho real 
Eolulion of tlio enigma A guilty caprice had inchnc<l 
Hentj to Anno Bolcyn , nnoOicr capneo inchnod him 
now to Jane Seyniour This rjplanalion is so patent 
that no one need look for nnoUier 

Henry determined to mfiict a groat humiliation upon 

• A copy of thi« letter vm f<mn 1 AmonR tbo rnjvn of Cromwfll 
At dial Umo tlio kiHR b cl itf toinmt r It l*» umTerH.illy knoitn.* 
iwyt Sir Ilcnry riU-N 'm cno of tl»o finc«t cotnposltjoas in th« 
r-ogluh lAftguflgo *— On^trtat Z^ffCTB, II jv M. 
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iliiR daring woraaii. He would strip lier of tlie name of 
wife, and pretend tliat she had only been his concubine. 
As his marriage ■with Catherine of Aragon had been 
declared null because of her union with his brother 
Arthur, Henry imagined that his marriage ■with Anne 
Boleyn might be annulled because of an attachment 
once entertaiued for her by Percy, afterwards duke of 
Northumberland. When that nobleman was summoned 
before Cromwell, he thought that he also was to be 
thrown iuto the Tower as the queen’s lover ; but the 
summons had reference to quite a different matter. 

‘ There was a pre-contract of marriage between you and 
Anne Boleyn ?’ asked the king’s vicar-general. ‘ None 
at all,’ he answered ; and in order that his declaration 
might be recorded, he wrote it down and sent it to 
Cromwell In it he said : ‘ Referring to the oath I 
made in this matter before the archbishops of Canter- 
bmy and York, and before the Blessed Body of our 
Saviom’, which I received in the presence of the duke 
of Norfolk, and others of his majesty’s counsellors, I 
acknowledge to have eaten the Holy Sacrament to my 
condemnation, if there was any contract or promise of 
marriage between the queen and me. This 13th of 
May, in the ‘twenty-eighth year of his majesty King 
Henry YIII.’* This declaration was clear, but the 
barbarous monarch did not relinquish his idea. 

A special commission had been appointed, on the 
24th of April, ‘ to judge of certain offences committed 
at London, Hampton Court, and Green-svich.’ They 
desired to give to this trial the appearance at least of 
justice ; and as the alleged offences were committed in 
the counties of Middlesex and Kent, the indictment 
was laid before the grand juries of both counties. On 
the 20th of May they found a true bill. The ■writers 
favorable to Henry VIH. in this business — and they 

* Bumet, Records, book iii. No. 49, The original is in the 
Cotton Library. 
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are iew — liavo ac^noTvledgcd tliil tlieso ‘hideous 
charges ’ (to use the \rords of one of them) were hut 
fables invented at pleasuro, and which ‘ oi erstepped 
all ordinarj bounds of crcdnlitj ’ * Various explana- 
tions have been given of tho conduct of these jiines , 
the most natural appears to be that they accommodated 
themselves, according to tho servile manner of tho 
times, to the kings despotic will, ahich was always to 
be feared, bnt more especially m matters that concerned 
his own person 

The acts that followed were as prompt as tlicy vrero 
cruel Two dajs after (on May 12) Nonas, Weston, 
Breieton and the musician were taken to Westmmstcr, 
and brought before a commission composed of tho dubes 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, Hcniy s two intimates, and 
oUicr lords, and it is oven said that tho carl of Wiltshire 
n as present f Tho three gentlemen repelled the charge 
with unshakable firmness ‘I would endure a thou- 
sand deaths,’ said Koms, ‘sooner than betraj tho 
innocent I declare, upon my honor, that tho queen is 
innocent, and am ready to support my tcstimonj in 
arms against all tho world ’J Vhen this language of 
Henry 'S’TII 's favonto was reported to that prince, ho 
cned out 'Hang him up, then — hang him npf§ 
Tlio wretched musician alone confessed n crime winch 
would give him a place in history Ho did not reap 
the reward promised to hin infamy Perhaps it was 
imagined that his death would guarantee his silence, 
and that his punishment would corroborate bis de- 
famations Tho three gentlemen were condemned to 
beheaded, wad the tnwaiewk.w to ho hanged 

Three days later (on "May 15) tho queen and her 

• Trott 1« t ilo S<v:tet»fl, pottcli S. 

JMeteren Jlisl'iSreOfiJrojsltas 

§ Ocxlwm * p. 13a -^neca riiailx'th 1 s-m to 

Ibe p* an I foar « f liw rtui I ons v tv ftmonj; Ihe cf 

Hogl&nd • cnptAias darms tlio rvign of Anho l>o1«]rn « lUa^btfr 
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brotlier were taken before tbcir peers in tlie great ball 
of the Tower, to wliicb (be Lord Mayor and a few 
aldermen and citizens alone wore admitted. The dnlco 
of NorfoUc bad received orders to assemble a certain 
nnmber of peers to form a court : they were twenty-six 
in aU, and most of them enemies of Anno and of (bo 
Eeformation.^- Tbe carl of Wiltsbire was not of tbo 
number, as Sanders pretends.f Tbo duke of Norfolk, 
tbe personal enemy of tbo unfortunate queen, that uncle 
wbo bated ber as mucb as be should have loved her, 
bad been apiDointed to select tbo judges and to preside 
over tbe trial : a cn-cumstance indicative of tbe sjiirit 
in which it was to be conducted. Norfolk took bis 
seat, having tbe lord-chancellor on bis right and tlie 
duke of Suffolk on bis left, and in front of him sat as 
deputy-mar-sbal the earl of Sirrroy, Norfolk’s son, an 
uxnagbt man, but a jn-oud and warm supporter of 
Komanism. Tbe queen was announced : she was 
received in deep silence. Before ber went tbo governor 
of tbe Tower, behind ber came Lady Kingston and 
Lady Boleyn. Anne advanced with diguit}', adorned 
with tbe ensigns of royalty, and, after gracefully saluting 
tbe com't, took ber seat in tbe ebab accorded either to 
ber weakness or her rank. She bad no defender ; but 
tbe modesty of her covmtenance, tbe dignity of ber 
manner, tbe peace of ber conscience, which found 
expression in tbe serenit}' of ber look, touched even ber 
enemies. She appeared before tbe tribunal of men, 
thinking only of (be tribunal of God ; and, relying upon 
ber innocence, she did not fear those whom but 
yesterday she bad ruled as a queen. One might have 
said from tbe calmness and nobility of ber deportment, 
so assmred and so majestic, that she was come, not to be 
tried as a criminal, but to receive tbe honors due to 
sovereigns. She was as film, says a contemporary, as 

* Burnet, Addenda, vol. i. 

t Ibid. Baga de Secretis, poucli 8. 
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an. oak that fears neiUier the hail nor the funons blasts 
of the innd* 

The court ordered tho indictment to bo read , it 
charged the queen with adolfery, incest, and conspiracj’ 
against the king s person Anne held up her hand and 
pleaded ‘not guilty,’ and then refuted and tore to 
tatters, calmly yet forciblj, the accusations brought 
against her Having an ‘ excellent quick vat,’ and being 
a ready speaker, she did not utter a word that did not 
strike homo, j- though full of moderation , hut tho tone 
of her voice, the calmness of her features, and tho dig- 
nity of her countenance, pleaded more eloquently than 
her words. It was impossible to look at her or to hear 
her, and not dctlaro her mnoccut, sa^a an ojo vritncss J 
Accordingly there was a report m the Tower, and even 
in tho City, that tho queen had cleared herself by a 
most wise and noble speech and that she would bo 
acquitted 

■IVhilo Anno was spcahing, tho duke of Northumber- 
land who had once loved her and whom Henry had 
crncllj enrolled among tho number of her judges ho* 
trajod Ins uneasy zoovemenUt tlm agifation of hi^ 
bosom Unable to endure tho frightful torment any 

• * On vit Ifl Tclne an jagMocnl vcnir, 

Qui a« so Tcat qno «lo Oicn eourciur , 
fu^ont CM do clioso qm In toncLo , 
pins 60 tiont comitAnto qn nno Roncho, 

Qm no craiQt prtlo on Tcnl impi tncnx.’ 

JTiJttoirt <r .<lnn« JJoT^yn, rt>j«e d'^lnjffjnre ^ y CTCFpin p 200. 
Tlio last linos of tins nAmtlvoaro dated 21 of Jnne, 153C onlf 
noTontocn ilays Rtter tho qorea • tnid and scntcnco It vroul 1 
appear that tlio nnllior, Cresptn. lord of Sblvemp, ttm on eye* 
witness of the eceno 

t ‘IlaTingan exrellent qnlct vtU and Wing * rrvly epeoicr its 
did eo answer all ol jecllons. — It irfet/in 

J 'ren partitt mah qnl la reganUlf 
Coulpo do mine on olio n alteniUlL* 

UlsiMrt iTAnne Uofeyn, roya* iTAnyUltm, Crcapln, p. 201* 
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longer, he rose, pretending indisposition, and hastily 
left the hall before the fatal verdict was pronounced. 

The king waited impatiently for the moment when 
he could introduce Jane Seymour into Anne Boleyn’s 
empty apartments. Unanimity of votes was not neces- 
sary in the House of Peers. In England, dm’ing the 
sixteenth century, there was prid.e in the people, but 
servility (with few exceptions) among the great. The 
axe that had severed the head of the venerable bishop 
of Rochester and of the ex-chancellor More, had taught 
a fearful lesson to all who might be disposed to resist 
the despotic desires of the prince. The court feared to 
confront the queen with the musician, the only witness 
against her, and declared her guilty without other 
formality. The incomprehensible facility with which 
the nobihty were then accustomed to submit to the 
inflexible will of the monarch, could leave no room for 
doubt as to the catastrophe by which this tragedy 
would be terminated.* 

The duke of Norfolk, as lord high-steward, pro- 
nounced sentence : that the queen should be taken 
back to the Tower, and there on the green should be 
burnt or 'beheaded, according to his majesty’s good pleas- 
ure. The court, desirous of leaving a little space for 
Henry’s compassion, left the mode of death to him : he 
might do the queen the favor of being only decapitated. 

Anne heard this infamous doom with calmness.f No 
change was observed in her features ; the conscious- 
ness of innocence upheld her heart. Clasping her 
hand and raising her eyes to heaven, she cried out, 
‘O Eather, 0 Creator! Thou who art the way, the 
truth, and the life, knowest that I have not deserved 
this death 1’ J Then, ttuming to her cruel uncle and 

* The catlaolic Mstorian, Linpfard, makes this remark. Vol. iii. 
ch. T. 

t Histoire d’Anne Boleyn, royne d’Angleterre, hy Crespin, p. 202. 

t Meteren, Histoire des Pays-Bas, p. 21. 
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the otlier lords, slio said *My lords, I do not say 
that my opinion ought to ho preferred to your judg- 
ment , but if y ou have reasons to justify it, they must 
bo other than those -which have been produced m 
court, for I am wholly innocent of all the matters 
of which I have been accused, so that I cannot call 
upon God to pardon me I have always been faithful 
to the hmg my lord , but perhaps I have not alisays 
sho-nu to him such a perfect huiniUty and reierenco 
as hi3 graciousness and courtesy dosened, and the 
honor ho hath done mo required I confess that I 
have often had jcidous fancies against him «lucU I 
had not uiadom or Btreugth enough to repress. But 
God knows that I ba\o not otherwise trespassed 
against him Do not thuik I say this m the hope of 
prolonging my hfe, for Ho who sai eth from death has 
taught mo how to dio, and will strengthen my futli 
Think not, however, that 1 am so bewildered in mind 
that I do not caro to vindicalo my innocence I know 
that it would avail mo Uttlo to defend it at thn last 
moment, if I had not maintained it all my hfo long, 
as much as c\cr queen did SUU the last words of 
roy mouth shall justify roy honor As for my brother 
and tho other gentlemen who are unjustly condemned, 
I would wnllingly die to saio them , but ns that is not 
tho king’s pleasure, I shall accompany them m dcstlu 
And then afterwards 1 shall live in ctomnl peace and 
joy without end, whero I will pray to God for the kmg 
— and for you, my lords.’* 

Tho wisdom and eloquence of tins spcccli, aided by tho 
queen’s beauty and tho touching expression of her 
voice, moved even her enemies. But Xorfolh, deter- 
mined upon carrying out lua hateful tnsb, ordered luf 
to lay aside her royal insignia. Sho did so, and coui- 
iQcndmg herself to all their jimyirs, rotnnicd to her 
prison. 

• Motmn, JItiMft dea 1 uy* IN 21 
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Lord Eoclicford wow canic forward and took liis sis- 
ter’s place. He was calm and tirm, and answered cveiy 
question point by pouit, with innch clearness and 
decision. But it was nsclcss for him to afiirm the 
queen’s innocence — nscless to declare that ho had 
always respected her as a sister, as an ‘ honored lady 
he was condemned to he beheaded and quartered. 

The court tlicn broke up, and while the courtiers, 
who had just sealed with tlie blood of an innocent 
queen Uieir servile submission to the most formidable 
of despots, wore returning to their amusements and 
base flatteries, the Lord Miryor tm-ned to a friend and 
said to him : ‘I can only observe one thing in this 
trial — the fixed resolution to get rid of the queen at 
anj- price.’ And that is the verdict of posterit}'. 

The WTetches who had entered into this iniquitous 
X)lot were eager to have it ended. On the 17th of Hlay 
the gentlemen who w’ere to bo executed were brought 
together into a hall of the Tower. Tliey embraced, 
commended each other to God, and prepared to depart.* 
The constable of the ToAver, fearing that they would 
speak upon the scaflbld, reminded tliem that the honor 
due to the king would not permit them to doubt the 
justice of their sentence. When they reached the p)Hco 
of punishment, Lord Eocheford, no longer able to keep 
silence, turned towards the spectators and said: ‘My 
friends, I am going to die, as such is his majesty’s 
pleasure. I do not complain of my deatli, for I have 
committed many sins during my life, but I have never 
injured the king.' May God grant him a long and happy 
hfe !’ Then, according to the chronicler, he x^resented 
his head 

An dur trancliant qni d’nn coup I’cmporta.f 

Norris, Weston, and Brereton were beheaded after him. 

* Misioire iTAnne JBoleyn, royne (TAngleierre, liy Crospin, pp. 196, 
198, 199, 205. 

h Ibid. pp. 205, 206. — ^To the stiaip axe whicli severed i at a blow. 
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The king, before putting his vrxfe to deilh, desired 
to perform an act not less cruel he ivas determined 
to annul his mamago mth Anne, notuithstandmg 
Northumberland s denials Did he wish to ai oid the 
reproach of causing his wife to pensU by the hands of 
the executioner? or, m afit ot anger, did ho desire to 
Etnko the queen on all sides at once? "We cannot toll 
Be that as it may, the ting m his wrath did not see that 
ho was contradicting himaolf , that if there was no mar- 
riage oetween him and Anne, there could bo no adultery, 
and that the sentence, based on this enme, was cx /ac/o 
nulk Cranmer, the most unfortunate, but perhaps not 
the least guilty of all tho lords who lent themselrcs 
sen ilcly to the despotic wishes of tho pnneo— Cranmer 
behoved (as it appoata) that tho position of tho queen 
vrottid thus become better , that her life would bo saved, 
if she could no longer bo regarded as liavmg been 
Homy s wife This excuses, although shghtly. Ins great 
weaknesa Ho told tho unhappy lady that ho uaa 
commissioned to find tho means of dcclanng miU and 
void the ties wluch united her to the king Anne, 
stunned by the sentence pronounced upon her, was also 
of opmion that it was an expedient invented bj some 
rehes of Henry s regard, to rescuo her from tlio bitlemc'^s 
of death Her heart opened to hope and imagining 
that she would onl^ bo sent into banishment she forme 1 
a pi m of rotnmiug to tlio continent *I will go to Ant 
T\crp she said at dinner, with an almost happj look* 
She know Uiat she uould meet mth protestants m that 
citj, who would rccoiio her TvjtU joy But vain hopol 
In tho verj letter nherem the governor of tho Tower 
reports this ingenuous remark of tlio queen, ho a-sks for 
the king 8 ortlors as to tho coustmclion of tho scafi'old.t 

• ‘ rhU cUy at dinner th« qomi snl 1 lh\t she nhould go to Ant- 
werp. — Kvnseston, Lrl 'Tt p -ICO. 

t I dc^irotoknow tkokiDg’apln.wm for th* preporatjon of ik* 
•CftTold. — ititJ. 
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Henry desired personally to order the arrangcinont of 
tliose planks ^'liicli lie ivas about to staui ivitli innocent 
blood. 

About nine o’clock in (lie forenoon of tlie 17tli of 
Hay tbe lord-cliancellor, Ibe duke of Sufiblk, tbe earl of 
Essex (CroniAvell), llic carl of Sussex, ^viill several 
doctors and archdeacons entered the chapel at Lam- 
beth.* The archbishop having taken his seat, and the 
objections made against the marringo of Henry IHII. 
and Anne Boleyn having been read, the proctors of the 
king and of the queen admitted them, and the primate 
declared the maiTiage to be null and void. The queen 
vras not present, as some historians have thought. 

On the veiy day of Anne Boleyn ’s divorce. Da Cnsalo, 
the Enghsh envoy at Rome, having heard of the queen’s 
imprisonment, hunied to the pontifical palace to inform 
Paul in. of the good news. f ‘I have never ceased 
prajung to heaven for tliis favor,’ said the pojio with 
delight, ' and I have always hoped for it. Now his 
majesty may accomplish an admu'ablc work for the 
good of Christendom. Let the king become reconciled 
with Rome, and he will obtain from the king of France 
all that he can wish for. Let us bo friends. I will 
send him a nuncio for that purpose. UTien the news 
of cardinal Fisher’s death reached Rome,’ he continued, 
recollecting that terrible bull, ‘ it is true I found myself 
driven to a measure somewhat severe . . . but I 

never intended to follow uj) my words by deeds.’ 
Thus, according to the pope and his adherents, the 
imprisonment of Anne Boleyn -was to reconcile Eng- 
land and Rome. This fact points to one of the causes 

* ‘Inter iioras ix etxi ante meridiem, in quodam basso sacello.' 
— ^Wilkins, p. 803. It is an error of tbe copyist or of tbe printer 
wbicb makes 'Wilkins say that tbe act relates to Anno of Clevca 
(Annam Cbvensem), 

t ‘ Ten days bave elapsed since I went to tbe pope and narrated 
to bim tbe tidings.’ — Cbfton JLf/SS. 'VitcUins, B. xiv. fob 215, May 
27tb, 1536. 
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which made Korfolh and other cathohcs enter into the 
conspiracy against her 

On the same day also (17th of Stay), towards evening, 
the queen learnt that the sentence would assuredly bo 
earned out Although it was declared that slio had 
neier been the king's wife, (he doom pronounced upon 
her for adultery must nevertheless bo accomplished 
This IS what Henry YIII cidled admimstenng justice 

Anne desired to take the Lord’s Supper, and nskod 
to be left alone About two hours after midnight the 
chaplam amved , but, before partakmg of the holy nle, 
there was one thing aho wished to do One fault 
■weighed hea'vnly on her heart She felt that she had 
sinned agamst queen Catherine by consenting to marry 
the long Her conscience reproached her with having 
injured the pnnccss Mary It filled her intli the 
deepest sorrow, and she was eager, before she died, to 
make reparation to tho daughter of the woman whoso 
place she had taken Anne would have hkod to see 
3Inry, to fall a queen at her feet, and implore her 
pardon , but alas! she conld not she •was only to leave 
tho prison for tho scaffblit Hesohed, Iiovrovcr, to 
confess her fault, she did so in a sinking manner, which 
show ed all tho sinccntj of her repentance and her firm 
detenmnation to humble herself before Cathenno’s 
daughter She begged Lady Kingston, tho wife of tho 
constable of tho Tower, who liad little regard for her, 
to take her seat m the chair of state H'licn tlio latter 
objecled, Anno compelled her, and kneeling before her, 
she said, all tho while cning bitterly *I charge yon— 
as you would answer before God— to go in mj name to 
tlie princess Mats, to fall down before her as I do now 
iKforo you, and a^k her forgiioness for all the ^rrongs I 
have dono her Until that w done,' she added, ‘my 
conscicnco will bavenoresL** At tho moment when 
she was about to appear before the throne of God, she 
* bonict, i p. 1S3 
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mslied to make reparation for a fault that weighed 
heavily niion her heart. ‘ Li that/ she said, ‘ I vdsh to 
do what a Christian ought.’ This touching incident 
leads us to hope that if, during life, Anne was sunply 
an honest protestant, trusting too much to her own 
works, the trial had ^ borne fruit and had made her a 
true Christian. But of this she was to give a still more 
strilcing proof. 

As she rose from her knees, Anno felt more calm and 
prepared to receive the sacrament. Before talciug it, 
she once more declared her innocence of the crime im- 
puted to her. The governor was present, and he did 
not fail to inform Cromwell of this declaration, made as 
it were in the xiresence of God. Anne had found in 
Christ’s death new strength to endure her own : she 
sighed after the moment that would imt an end to her 
sorrows. Contrary to her ex^iectation, she was told that 
the execution was put off until the afternoon. ‘Mr. 
Kingston,’ she said, ‘I hear that I am not to die this 
afternoon, and I am very sorry for it ; for I thought by 
this time to be dead and past my pain.’ — ‘]\Iadam,’ re- 
plied the governor, ‘you will feel no pain, the blow will 
be so sharp and swift.’ — ‘Yes/ resumed Anne, ‘I have 
heard say that the headsman is very clever,’ and then 
she added : ‘ and I have but a little neck,’ putting her 
hand about it and smiling.* Kingston left the room. 

Meanwhile the devout adherents of the Roman pri- 
macy were fuU of exultation, and allowed the hopes to 
ai^pear which Anne’s death raised in their bosoms. ‘ Sire,’ 
they told tlie king, ‘ the tapers placed round the tomb 
of queen Catherine suddenly bui’st into flame of their 
own accord.’ f They concluded, from this jirodigy, that 
Romau-catholicism was once more about to shed its light 
on England. The priests were eager to chant their Deo 
gratias, and a report was circulated that this new victory 

* Bumet, i. p. 185. 

t Cotton MSS., Yitellius, B. xiv. p. 216 ; Turner, ii. p. 457. 
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over the Eefonnation ■was going to be inangur'vfod by 
banging a group of bcrotics along vntb Anne * Iseitbcr 
fncnds nor enemies drew anj real distinction bctivccn 
the cause of Anno and tbe cause of protestanlism , and 
many evangelical Christians, imnginmg that when Anno 
was dead there would bo no one to protect them an^ 
longer, prepared to qmt the kingdom 

Henry, however, keenly desiring to have if it were 
hut one word from Anne that would cxcnlpato him, sent 
some one to her with a commission to sound her, and 
to discover whether the hope of escapmg death would 
not induce her to satisfy him Anno replied, and they 
w ero the last words she addressed to the king * Com- 
mend mo to his majesty, and tell bm that ho has evtr 
been constant in his career of advancing me From a 
private gentlewoman ho made mo a marchioness, from a 
marchioness a queen , and now that ho hos no higher 
degree of honor left, ho gives my innoccnco tho crown of 
martyrdom ’t The gentleman went and reported tins 
nohio farewell to Ins master Even tho jailer boro tcB- 
timonj to tho peace ond joy which filled ^Vnno Bolojm's 
heart at this solemn moment ' I ha% o seen men and 
f.lso women executed,’ wrote Kingston to Cromwell, 
‘ and they have boon m great sorrow , but to m\ kiinw- 
Icdgo this lad) has much joy and pleasuro in death ’J 
Everything was arranged so that tho murder should 
bo perpetrated without pubhcily and w ithout distnrli- 
ance Kingston received onlers to turn nil Blmngt"* 
out of tho Tower, and rcadil) obojed About cloven in 
tho forenoon of the 19Ui of May, tho dukes of Sufolk 
and Ilichmond, tho lord-rh mcellor, Cromwell, tho lord- 
mayor with tho Rhenfls and aldomipu, entered tho 
Tower, and took their btations on tho green, where tho 

• Cotton MSS., a itcUms, IT. xlr jv 21C , Tumor IL p 457 
t •Turpo'^ins to Ejalia h'f by xnartyrdora a iwlnl la hcoTcn.*— 
Strypr, p 437 
J Kjnjj<»ton. I*' t/s, p. 4t*t 
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EQstaniinent of punisliment liad been ercctocl. The ex- 
ecvitioner, -wboin Henry bad summoned from Calais, was 
there with his axe and his attendants. A cannon, 
mounted on the walls, was to announce boUi to king 
and jieople that all was over. A little past noon Anno 
appeared, dressed in a robe of black damask, and at- 
tended by fom* of her maids of honor. She walked uxi 
to the block on which she was to lay her head. Her 
step was fii*m, her looks cahn ; all indicated the most 
complete resignation. She was then thirty years old, 
and ' never had she looked so beautiful before,’* says a 
French contemporary, then in London. Her eyes ex- 
pressed a meek submission ; a pleasing smile accom- 
panied the look she tm-ned on the spectators of this 
tragic scene.f But just when the executioners had 
made the last preparations, her emotion was so keen 
that she nearly fainted. Gradually she recovered her 
strength, and her faith in the SaHour filled her with 
coiu’age and hope. 

It is important to know what, in this last and solemn 
moment, were her sentiments towards the king. She 
had desired that Mary should be asked to forgive her 
wrongs : it was her duty, if she died a Christian, also 
to pardon Henry’s faults. She must obey her Sarioim, 
who said : ‘ Love your enemies, bless them that curse you.' 
She had pardoned everything ; but it was her dutj' to 
declare it before she died, and if she was humble, she 
would do so without affectation. Addressing those who 
had been her subjects and were then standing round 
her, she said : ‘ Good Christian people, I am not come 
here to justify myself ; I leave my justification entii’ely 
to Christ, in whom I put my trust. I will accuse no 
man, nor speak anything of that whereof I am accused, 
as I know full well that aught that I could say in my de- 
fence doth not appertain unto you, and that I could 

* ‘ Oneque n’avoit dtd viie si belle.’ 

t JBistoire d’Anne Bolcyn, royne d’Angleierre, by Crespin. 
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draw no liopQ of hfo from tlic same I come bcrc only 
to dio, according as I liaic been condemned I com- 
mend tny judges to tlio Lord s mercy I pray God (and 
I beg yon to do the same) to save the king and send 
him long to reign over you, for a gentler or more merci- 
ful pnncG there never nos To mo he ■was ever a good, 
gentle, and sovereign lord And thus I take my leave 
of the world and of you, and I heartily desire you all 
to prav for me 0 Lord, have mercy upon mol To 
God I commit my tjonll’* 

Such are the siroplo -words in winch Anno gave 
utterance to tlio feelings of peace with uluch her heart 
WM filled to-wards her husband, at the moment when ho 
nos robbing her of life Had she said that she forgave 
Into, she would have called up tho memory of the king’s 
enmo, and would thus have appeared to claim tho merit 
of her generous pardon Sho did nothing of the sort. 
During one part of their wedded hfc, Henry had been a 
* good lord ’ to her Sho desired to recall the good onlr, 
and buned tho evil m oblmon Sho did so wnthout 
any thought of self , for sho knew that beforo the gra- 
cious wonls could reach the king’s cars, (ho axe woiiM 
h ivo already fallcu upon her, and it would bo im possible 
for Henry to arrest the fitnl blow 

Tina Christian diacourso could not fail (o make a d'^cp 
impression on nil who heard her As they looked nt tl o 
iixifurtniiflto queen, they felt tho tcndcrcst compassion 
and tlio sharpest pain Tho firmer her heart becani» 
tho woakir grew tho spectators of tho tnigialy 1 ro 
long they -ivcro unablo to check, tho tears which the Ruf- 
fircr had the strength to rtRlttiiii J Ono of tlu Hdic4 
of the roynl uctiin approached her to cover her eyea, 

• Anno IV IcTn'i Ust »<mla nro fii^on \ j llflll. p 810 , rnmel. i 
p 373 , 1 nmpr, IL p 43'i , W yoU p 21 1 nls > th<* >“t 

of CotiHlanlino who prt^tnt Yihsilu) nn>t its 

leUorof o rortURnt*** B«'ntVfnan qnotpi,! 1 y IJnppnl, Yoh ill «li- ^ 

t Jfafc {re <f Inne I iteyn, n jr*< j Iny <’trrt, ly Cn-si to 

t HtJ. 
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but Anne refused, saying that sbe Tvas not afraid of 
death, and gave her as a memorial of that hour, a little 
manuscript prayer-book that she bad brought ^\itb her. 

The queen then removed her white collar and took off 
her hood, that the action of the axe might not be im- 
peded this head-dress formed a queue and hung down 
behind. Then falling on her knees, she remained a few 
moments shent and motionless, praying inwardly. On 
rising up, she approached the fatal block, and laid her 
head on it : ‘ O Christ, into thy hands I commit my 
soiiL!’ she exclaimed. The headsman, distmhed by the 
mild expression of her face, hesitated a few seconds, but 
his courage retm-ned. Anne cried out again : ‘0 Jesus, 
receive my soul !’ At this instant the axe of the execu- 
tioner Hashed m the air and her head fell. A cry escaped 
from the lips of the spectators, ‘ as if they had received 
the blow upon then* own necks.’f This is honorable to 
Anne’s enemies, so that we may well beheve the evidence. 
But immediately another sound was heard : the gunner, 
placed as a signal-man on the wall, had watched the 
different phases of the scene, holding a lighted match 
in his hand ; scarcely had the head fallen, when he 
fired the gun, and the rej)ort, which was heard at a 
distance, bore to Henry the news of the crime wliich 
gave him Jane Seymoim.J The ladies of queen Anne, 
though almost lifeless with terror, would not permit the 
noble remains of the mistress, whom they had loved so 
much, to be touched by rude hands ; they gathered 
round the body, wrapped it in a white sheet, and carried 
it (almost fainting as they were) to an old elm chest, 
which had been brought out of the arsenal and had 
been used for storing arrows. This rough box was the 
last home assigned to her who had inhabited costly 
palaces : not so much as a coffin had been provided for 

* Histoire d’Anne Boleyn, royne d’ Angleierre, by Crespin. 

t "Wyatt, p. 449. 

t BRstoire d'Anne Boleyn, royne d’ Anqleterre. 
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her Tholacljcs placed in it Anne’s head and bodj, 
* the eyes and lips ■were observed to move,' says a docu- 
ment, ttsif hci mouth \faa repeating tlio last nords it 
had uttered She was immediately bunod in the Toirer 
chapel * 

Thus died Anno Bolojn If tho violent passions of a 
pnnee and the meanness of his courtiers brought her 
to an untimely death, hatred and credulity ha\ e killed 
her a second time But an infamous calumny, forged 
by dishonest individuals, ought to be sternly rejected 
by all sensible men Not m vain did Anne, at the hour 
of death, place her cause m tho hands of God, and vro 
ivilliugly bclicro that all enlightened men, mthout pro- 
judico or partiality, among Jloman catholiM ns among 
others, turn with disgust from tho vilo falsoliooiU of 
siohcious courtiers and tho deceitful fables of the papsst 
Sanders and fais foUowcta 

On tho morning of this day, Henry VTII had dressed 
himself in white, as for a fcstirnl, and ordered a hunt- 
ing party Tlicro was a great stir round tho paheo , 
huntsmen hurrying to and fro, dogsbaymg, horns sound- 
ing, nobles amring Tho troop was formed and they 
all set off for Epping Forest, where tlio sport begin 
At noon tho hunters met to reposo thomRchcs under an 
oak which still bcnis tho nnmo of Uio Jitnp'if Ojt 
Henry had - ’ * ’ r hw 

suite and ) IxJ 

agitated Suddenly a cannon shot resoviniuu iuum„h 
iLo forest— it uas tho concerted signal — tho queens 
head had fallen ‘Ho, hat' exclaimed ilio king, nPing 
‘the deed is done I nncouplo Iho hounds and nwa\ 'f 
Horns and tnimpols were sounded, and dogs and hon-cs 
were soon m purwuit- Tlio wretchc-d pnneo, led away 

• JHi'etr* (T^nne h-Atyn, royiw fAnc/’tUrrr Rpelman, IWk 
Poratt 

t Anlcn'm. Inivili cf J tUf i p 47C , TjUer 

A'ay Jlf ry t JJI , jx 3*0 , Nott, Ac. 
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by Ms passions, forgot that tlicro is a God to -wliom bo 
woxild have to render an account not only of the exe- 
cution in the Tower, but of the chase in the forest ; and 
by these cruel acts, wMch should have shocked the 
hearts even of his courtiers, he branded Mmself with 
Ms own hands as a great criminal. The Idng and his 
court retru’ned to the palace before night-faU. 

At last Henry was free. He had desired Jane Sey- 
mour, and everything had been invented — adultery, 
incest — to break the bonds that united him to the 
queen. The proofs of Anne’s crimes failing, the fero- 
cious acts of the king were to supply their place. 
Could those who witnessed tlie cruelty of the husband 
venture to doubt the guilt of the wife? Henry had 
become inhuman that he might not apirear faithless. 
How that the object was obtained, it only remained to 
profit by his crime. His impatience to gratify his pas- 
sions made him brave all propriety. The moui'nful 
death of his queen ; the Christian words that she had 
uttered, Idssiag as it were the cruel hand that struck 
her — nothing softened that man’s heart, and the very 
next day he married the youthful maid of honor. It 
would have been difficult to say in a more striking 
manner : ‘ TMs is why Anne Boleyn is no more !’ 
When we see side by side the blood-staiued block on 
wMch Anne had received her death-blow, and the bril- 
liant altar before which Hem*y and Jane were united, 
we all rmderstand the story.* The prince, at once 
voluptuous and cruel, liked to combine the most con- 
trary objects in the same picture — crime and festivities, 
marriage and death, sensuality and hatred. He showed 
himself the most magnificent and most civilized mon- 
arch of Europe ; but also the rival of those barbarous 

* Hume, wlio is certainly an impartial judge, has described these 
things vith justice, and better than the most recent historians. 
See his Eisiory of England, House of Tudor, ch. viii. ; and also 
Burnet, Turner, &c. 
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Lings of saTagG liordcs wlio taLe doligbt in cutting off 
tlie heads of those ■who hane been their favorites and 
even the objects of their most passionate love "Wo 
must employ diflerent Btandords m judgmg of the same 
person, when we regard him as a private and ns a public 
individual The Tudor pnnee, so guilty as a husband, 
father, and friend, did much good as a mlcr for Eng 
land Loms XIV , as well aa Henry VlH , liad some 
of the characteristics of a great Ling , and his moral 
life was certainly not better than thai of his prototj'po 
in England He had as many, and even more mis- 
tresses than the predecessor of the Stuarts had wives , 
but the only adiantage which the French monarch had 
over the English one, is that he knew how to get nd of 
them 'mthoat cutting off their heads 
The death of Anne Bolcyn caused a great sensation in 
Euiopo, as that of Fisher and More had done before it 
Her innocence, which Henry (it is said) acknowledged 
on his death bed,* was denied by some and mamtamed 
by others , but all men of principle expressed a fcchng 
of horror when they heard of her punishment The 
protestant princes and divines of Germany had not a 
doubt that this cruel act was the pledge of reconciliation 
offered to the pope by Henry VUI , and renounced tbo 
nlhance they were on Iho pomt of concluding with Eng- 
land * At last I am free from that jounmy,'* said 3fe- 
lanchthon, whom Aimo Bolcyn’s death, added to that of 
Sir Thomas More, had rendered oven less desirous of 
approaching tho pnneo who had struck them ‘TI'C 
qneon,’ ho continued, 'accused, rather than convirtcd, 
of adultery, has suffered tbo penalty of death, and tbit 
catastropho has wrought great changes ip our plans ’f 

* Thevet CSjymojropfiK Unlierarfle p KC. This notlior * 
conlempo-ary Franciscan monk, and consequently on impartial 
witness. yicic-TC^, Ilistoirt da Paja Btis p 21, Burnet, iiL P- 
120 , Turner li p 459 

t ‘ro^'enor regiao, magu acensata qtiam conrlcta o«lal{<rIt 
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Somewliat later the xirotestants ascrihed Anne’s death 
es^iecially to the pox^e : ' That blow came from Borne, ’ 
they cried ; ‘ in Borne all these triclis and xdots are con- 
trived. Even Petrai'ch had long since called that city 

Nido di tradimonti, in ciii si cuova 
Quanto mal jier lo mondo lioggi si spande.’* 

In this I susxaect there is a mistake. The xdots of the 
Boman court against Elizabeth have caused it to be ac- 
cused of similar designs against the mother of the great 
XDrotestant queen. The friends of that court in England 
were probably no strangers to the crime, but the great 
criminal was Henry. 


CHAPTEE XI. 

EEEOEMING MOVE1U3NT AFTEK ANNe’s DEATH ; CATHOLIO 
AND SCHOLASTIC EEACTION. 

(Summer, 1536.) 

Aetee queen Anne’s death the two x^arties were agi- 
tated in oxoposite directions. The friends of the Be- 
formation wished to show that the disgrace of that 
princess did not carry with it the disgrace of the cause 
they had at heart, and consequently beheved that they 
ought to accelerate the Beform movement. The friends 
of Borne and its doctrines, imagining, on their part, that 
the queen’s death had put their affairs in good train, 
thought they had but to redouble their activity to gain 
a complete victoi-y. The latter seemed indeed to have 
some reasons for encoui’agement. If Catherine’s death 

ultimo supplicio affecta est ; magna conciliorum mutatio secuta 
®st .’ — Corpus B^ormatorum, iii. p. 89. 

* Memoir of Anne Boleyn, by G. Wyatt, p. M5. 
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liad reconciled Henry A' III and tbe emperor jnst wben 
the latter tvos thieatenin" England mth invasion, tho 
death of Anne Boleyn appeared as if it ■would reconcile 
the Ling -with Paul m,, -who was ready to issue his ter- 
rible bull Henry’s wives played a great part m his pn- 
vate history, but they had olso a certain importance in 
his relations ■with the po'wers of Europe^ especiaUj with 
the pope As soon as the pontiff had seen Charles Y 
and Prancis L preparing for war, he had instructed his 
son to hint to Da Cabale, that the court of Romo was 
very desirous of reviving the ancient friendship which 
had united it to England * These desires increased 
rapidly 

On tho 20th o^ May, when tho news of the queen’s 
prosecution amved in Rome, both popo and cardinals 
were transported 'with joy The frightful culumnios of 
which that princess was tb© victim, served tho causa of 
the papacy too well not to be accepted as truths, and 
all felt persuaded that, if Anne fell from tho thi-ono, tho 
acts done at London against the Italian primacy would 
fall mth her TVhen Da Cosalo informed the popo that 
tho queen had been sent to pnson, Paul oxclaimed with 
dchght * I always thought, when I saw Henry endowed 
vrith '0 many vii lue'‘, that heaven would not forsaLo him 
If ho 13 willing to unite ■with me,’ he added, ‘I shall have 
authority enough to enjo'u tho emperor and tho Lmg of 
Pronco to maLo peace, and fho Ling of England, recon- 
ciled ■with tho Church, ■will command the powers of 
Europe ’ At the same time Paul III confessed that 
ho had made a mistake m raising Fisher to the cardinal- 
atc, and wound ip this ponti/ical oiTnsmn m iind- 
cst of terms. Da Ca.sa.o, much delighted on his part, 
asLed whcUier ho was to repeat these matters to tho 
king ‘Tell him,' answered the pope, ' that his majesty 

• ‘Pnstina reiliret amicitia.* — ^Da Cosale to Cromwell. Slat* 
Pajierj, vn. p tl3 
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may, without hesitation, expect everything from me,’* 
Da Casale, therefore, made his rejjort to London, and 
intimated that, if Henry made the least sign of reconci- 
liation, the pope would immediately send him a nuncio. 
Thus Paul left not a stone unturned to win over the 
king of England. He extolled his virtues, promised 
him the foremost place in Europe, flattered his vanity 
as an author, and did not fear — ^he the infallible one — 
to acknowledge that he had made a mistake. Every- 
body at the court of Rome felt convinced that England 
was about to retmm to the bosom of the Chm*ch; cardi- 
nal Campeggi even sent his brother to London to 
resume possession of the bishopric of Salisbmy, of which 
he had been deprived in 1634, f tJi) to the end of June, 
the pope and the cardinals became kinder and more 
respectful to the English, and entertained the most flat- 
termg expectations regarding the return of England. 

Would these expectations be realized ? Henry VIII. 
was not one man, but two : his domestic passions and 
his public acts formed two departments entirely distinct. 
Guided as an individual by passion, he was, as a king, 
sometimes led by just views. He believed that neither 
pope nor foreign monarch had a right to exercise the 
smallest jm’isdiction in England, He was therefore de- 
cided — and this saved Great Britain— to maintain the 
rupture with Rome. One circumstance might have 
taught him that in all respects it was the best thing he 
could do. 

Rome has two modes^ of bringing back princes under 
her yoke — flattery and abuse. The pope had adopted 

* ‘ ProcTildubio vestra Majestas omnia de ipso sibi poUiceri 
possit.’ This letter of tbe 27tb of May, -wbicb is among the Cotton 
MSS. (Yitellius, B. xiv.), has suffered by fire, but is given almost 
entire by Turner in a note to the second volume of his History, 
pp. 483-5. 

t Letter &om Campeggi to the duke of Suffolk, dated 5th of 
June, 1536 . — State Papers, vii. p. 657. 
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the first u person, at that timo '^vitbont influence, Re- 
ginald Pole, an Englishman, and also a leiativo and 
prolege of Henry’s undertook the second In 1535 he 
Tvas in the north of Italj , burning mth love for the 
papacy and haired for the king, his benefactor, ho wrote 
ab trato a defence of the unity of the Church, addressed 
to Henry Yin , and OTerfiovrmg with violence The 
wise and pious Contanni, to whom he showed it, bogged 
him to soften a tone that might canso much harm As 
Polo refused, Contanni entreated Imn at least to submit 
his manusenpt to the pope , but the young Englishman, 
fearing that Paul would require him to suppress the un- 
toward publication, dedmed acceding to his fnendtf 
request His object was, not to convert the king but 
to stir up the English agamst tljcir lawful pnneo, and 
induce them to fall prostrate again before the Roman 
pontiff The treatise, finished in the winter of 1536, 
before Anno s trial, reached London the first week in 
Juno Tonstall, bishop of Durham, and Polo’s fnend, 
read the book, which contained a few truths miscd up 
with great errors and then communicated it to the king 
I^evcr did haughty monarch rccciro so rude n lesson 
‘ Shall I vmto to you, O prince,’ said tho young Eng- 
lishman, * or shall I not? Observing in j ou tlio certain 
symptoms of tho most dangerous malady, and assured 
as I am tliat I possess the remedies suitable to cure yon, 
how can I rcfitiin from pronouncing tho word winch 
alone can preserve your life ? I love you, sire, as son 
never loved lus father, and God perhaps will make my 
voice to bo bko that of his own Son^ vr.ho c taicc eivn ific 
dead hear 0 pnnee, you are dealing tlio most deadly 
blow agamst the Church that it can possibly receive , 
you rob it of the chief whom it possesses upon cartli 
"Wliy should a king, who is the supremo head of tho 
State, occupy a similar place in tho Church? If v'O 
may trust tho arguments of your doctors, v, o must con* 
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cliido ihai Xcro was (ho Iicntl of <lio Cluircli.’’’ Wo 
should lau"h, if (lie lauj'htcr wore not to ho followed by 
to.ai'S. There is as "rent n di.sianee bet ween the ecclesi- 
astical and the civil power, as there is between heaven 
and earth. There are throe estates in human society : 
fir.st, the people then llio hiny, who is the .son of the 
jicoplc ; and lastly, the pric.st, who being the .s/ku/sc of 
the pcnplo. is consetpiently tJio fat her of the But 

you, in imitation of the pride of Lucifer, set your.solf 
above the vicar of Jesus Christ. 

‘ \Yhai'. you have rent the Church, ns it was never be- 
fore rent in that island, you have jilundercd and cruelly 
tormented it, and you claim, in virtue of such merits, to 
be called its .supremo head. There are two Churches : if 
yon arc at the head of one, it is not the Church of Christ ; 
if you are, it is like Satan, who is the prince of the world, 
which he oppresses under his tyranny. . . . Ton reign, 
but after the fashion of tJio Turks. A simple nod of 
your head has more power than ancient laws and rights. 
Sword in hand j'ou decide religious controversic.s. Is 
not that thoroughly Turldsh and barbadan ? | 

‘ O England ! if you have not forgotten your ancient 
liberty, what indignation ought to possess you, when 
yon see your long plunder, condemn, imu'doi', squander 
aU yoiu- wealth, and leave you nothing but tcans. 
Beware, for if you lot your gi-ievances bo heard, you will 
bo afflicted uith still deeper wounds.' 0 my countiy 1 it 
is in your power to change j’oiu* groat sorrow into 
greater joy. Neither Nero nor Domitian, nor — I daro 

* ‘ Quid aliud quam j^croncm fuisso caput ccclcsiro.’ — H. Poli, 
Pro Ecdesiastico! Uniiatis dcfcnsionc. Libri quatuor, 1555, u-itliout 
place, fol. 7, verso. 

t ‘ Sacerdos ergo tanquam vir populi erga regem patria personam 
gerit.’ — Ihid. foL 17, verso 18-20. 

t ‘Atque boc Turcicum piano etbarbarum.’ — ^R. Polus, fol. 71, 
verso. Polo forgot that this reasoning applied still iiotfnT fr. fha 
popes than to Henry V,l.ll. 
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affirm — ^Luther lumsclf, if lie hid been long of England,* 
TTOuld have mshed to avenge himself by putting to death 
such men os Fisher and Sir Thomas More I 

‘ "What ting has ever given more numerous signs of re- 
spect to the supreme i>ontiff than tliat Francis I ivho 
j^oto of you, 0 Heniy, m ivords received vnUi applause 
by the •whole Christian ■world “your fnend, — till the 
altar,” Amicus — usque ad aras — The emperor Charles 
has ]ust subdued the pirates, but is there any pirate 
that 13 worse than you? Have you not plundered the 
wealth of the Church, thrown the bodies of the saints 
into prison, and reduced men’s souls to slaverj ? If I 
heard that the emperor with all his fleet u as sailing for 
Constantinople, I would fall at his feet, and saj — were 
it even in the straits of the Hellespont — “ 0 emperor, 
what are you thinlung of? Po you not see that a mnch 
greater danger than the Turks threatens the Christian 
repubhc? Change your route What would bo the use 
of ospelling the Turks from Europe, when now Turks 
nro hatched among us?” Certamly the English for 
shghter causes have forced their kings to put off their 
crowns ’f 

After the apostrophe addressed to Charles V , Regi- 
nald Polo returns to Henry 'VIII , and imagining himself 
to bo the prophet Elijali before Ling Ahab, ho says with 
groat boldness * O king, the Lord hath commanded mo 
to curse you , but if you wjU patiently listen to me, bo 
will return you good for evil "Why delay to confess 
your sin ? Bo not say that you have done ovorylhing 
according to tho rules of Holy Scripture Does not the 
Church, which gii cs it authority, know what is to bo re- 
ceived and wlmt rejected? Xou have forsaken tho 
fountain of wisdom Rolum to tho Cliurch, O prince I 

• ‘Aadeo aatem jumro no Lnthcroin qnxlcm ipwm, ei xcx 
Angb"© fuissct, A.C.’— H roltw, ToL 75 

t ‘Corona 86 et8ceptroftlKlicawcoceerTinL'~7tW foL 79, trrfA 
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and all that you have lost you shall regain 'VN'ith iiioro 
splendor and glory. 

‘But if anyone hears tho sound of the trumpet and 
does not heed it, tho sword is drawn from tho scabbard, 
the gxxilty is smitten, and his blood is upon his own 
head.’ 

"We have hardly given the tlowor of this long tirade, 
xvritten in the stylo of the IGth century, which, divided 
into four boohs, fills one hundred and ninety-two folio 
pages. It reached England at the moment of the con- 
demnation of the innocent Anne, which Pole micon- 
sciously protested against as unjust, more unjust even 
than the sentences of Fisher and More. Homy did 
not at first read his ‘pupil’s’ phihppic through. He 
saw enough, however, to regard it as an insult, a divorce 
- which Italy had sent him. He ordered Pole to return 
to England ; but tho latter remembered too well tlio 
fate of Fisher and Sir Thomas More to run the risk. 
Bishop Tonstall, one of the enemies of the Keformation, 
wrote, however, to Pole, that as Christ was the head of 
the Church, to separate it from tho pope was not to 
separate from its head. This refutation was short but 
complete. 

The king was resolved to maintain his independence 
of the pope. Some have ascribed this determination to 
Pole’s treatise, and others to the influence of Jane Sey- 
mom*. Both these chcnmstances may have had some 
weight in Henry’s mind; but the great cause, wo re- 
peat, is that he woxdd not suffer any master but himself 
in England. Gardiner replied to Pole in a treatise 
which he entitled : On True Obedience,'^- to which Bon- 
ner wrote the preface. 

Paul m. was not the only one who descried the 
signal of triumph in Anne’s death ; the princess Mary 
beheved that she would now become heiress-presumn- 
tive to the crown. Lady Kingston, having 

* J)c Vera Ohedverdia. 

VOL. v. — 8* 
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Anne Boleyn’s Clmstian commission, Catlicnne’s 
daughtei-, but slightly affected b/ this toucbin" conduct, 
tool advantage of it for hei O'wn interest, and charged 
that lady mth a letter addressed to Cromwell, in which 
she begged him to intercede for her with the king, so 
that the rank which belonged to her should bo restored 
Henrj consented to receive his daughter into favor, but 
not without conditions ‘Madam,’ said Norfolk, who 
had been sent to her by tho king, ‘hero aro the articles 
which require your signature * 

The daughter of the proud Cithonno of Aragon was 
to acknowledge four points the supremacy of tho king, 
the imposture of the pope, the incest of her own mother, 
and her own illegitimacy Sho refused, but as Norfolk 
was not to be sbaken, sho signed tho two first articles ,* 
then laying down, the pen, sho exclaimed ' As for my 
own shame and my mother’s— never V Cromwell 
threatened her, called her obstinate and unnatural, and 
told her that her father would abandon her tho nn* 
happy pnneesa signed everything Sho was restored to 
favor, and from that tunc received yearly three thou- 
sand pounds sterling , but she was deceived in thmking 
that tho misfortune of her little sister Elizabeth would 
replace her ou tho steps of Oio throne 

Parhament mot on the Sth of Juno, when tho diau- 
cellor announced to them that tho king, notwithstand- 
ing his mishaps in malnmonv, had yielded to the humble 
solicitations of the nobililij, and formed a now union Tho 
two houses ratified tho accomplished facts No man de- 
sired fo stir tho ashes from wluch sparks might 
and kindle a great conflagration At no price would 
they compromise tho most exalted persons in the king- 
dom, and especially the king All the nUcgntions even 
tlio most absurd, wero admitted Parlnmeut wanted to 
have done with tlio matter It even went further tho 
king was thanked for the tno f cx«.?Ze/it goodnes-i which 
• Balt fai><ra, i p. 
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had induced him to marry a lady Avhoso biilliant j’outh, 
remarhahlc beauty, and pxu-ity of blood -vvero the sure 
Xdedges of the hax)X5y issue which a marriage •with her 
could not fail to x>roduce ; and his most resxmctful sub- 
jects determined to biu'y the faults of their ^mneo under 
flowers, comxmrcd him for beauty to Absalom, for 
strength to Samson, and for -wisdom to Solomon. Par- 
liament added, that as the daughters of Catherine and 
Anne -were both illegitimate, the succession had devolved 
upon the children of Jane Scpnoui'. As, however, it 
was x) 0 s=ible that she might not have anj’ issue, jiarha- 
ment granted him the i)rivilcgo of naming his successor 
in his -will : an enormous pi’orogative, conferred tipon 
the most caimicious of monarchs. Those who refused to 
take the oath required by the statute were to be declared 
guilty of high treason. 

Parliament ha^•ing thus arranged the king’s business, 
set about the business of the country. ‘My lords,’ said 
ministers on the 4th of Julj’’ to the ujqrer house, ‘ the 
bishop of Pome, whom some jrersons call pope, wishing 
to have the means of satisfying his love of luxury arrd 
tyranny, has obsem-ed the Word of God, excluded Jesus 
Christ from the soul, banished irrinces from their king- 
doms, monojrolized the miird, body, and goods of all 
Christians, and, in particrrlar, extorted great sums of 
money from England by his dreams and superstitions.’ 
Parliament decided that the penalties -of p?’a?»i?t?rrrc 
should be inflicted on cverybodj’’ who recognized the 
authority of the Koman j)ontiff, and that every student, 
ecclesiastic, and civil frmetion ary should be bound to re- 
nounce the pope in an oath made in the name of God 
and all his saints.* 

This bill was the cause of great joy in England ; the 
protestant spirit was stirred ; there was a great outburst 
of sarcasms, and one could see that the citizens of the 

*■ ‘ So help me God, all Baints, and the Holy 
CoUyers, ii. p. 119. 
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capital naturally Trere not friends to tlie papacy Man 
IS inclined to laugh at ‘what he has respected when he 
finds that he has been deceived, and then readily classes 
among human follies what he had once tahen for the 
■wisdom of Heaven A contest of epigrams ivas begun 
in London, similar to that which had so often taken 
place at Romo between IPasqum and Marfono perhaps, 
however, the jokes were occasionally a little heavy 
‘ Do you see the stole round the pnest s neck ? ’ said one 
Wit , ‘ it IS nothing else hut the bishop of Romo’s rope ’* 
• — ‘Matins, masses, and evensong aro nothmg hut a 
roaring, howJmg, whistling, murmurmg, tomnng, and 
jngglmg ’f — ‘ It IS as lawful to christen a child m a tub 
of water at home or in a ditch hj the way, ns in a font- 
stone m the church ’—Gradually this jesting spmt rondo 
its way to the lower classes of society — ‘ Holy water is 
Tory usefnl,’ said one who haunted the London taverns , 
‘for 08 it 19 already salted, you have only to put an 
omon in it to make sauce for a gibbet of mutton 
‘■Whnt IS that you say,’ rephed some blacksmith, ‘it «a 
veiy good mcclicmo for a borso with a galled back.’! 
But while fniohty and a dcsiro to show one’s wit, how- 
ever coarse it might bo, gave birth to silly jests mcrelj 
proTocatii 0 of laughter, the love of truth inspired tlio 
evangelical Christians 'with eenous words which imtatcd 
the priests more than the raillery of the jesters. ‘The 
Church,’ they said, ' is not the clergy, the Church is the 
congregation of good men only All ceremomos neens- 
tomod in the Church and not clearlj expressed in Scnji- 
turo ought to ho done away "When the sinner is con- 
verted, nil the sins over which bo sheds tears are remit- 
ted freely by tlio Tathcr who is m hcai cn ' § 

After the words of the profane and of the pious cuno 
the words of the priests A convocation of the clergy 
was summoned to meet at St Paul s. The bishops come 

• 'Wilkms, OineUla, ii] p. 803 t J'AL p BOG. 

X Jbid. p. 607 § Jbld. P 800. 
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ami took thoir j'lnci's. ami a»y«mo inij.'hl routj! thc’ votoa 
wliicli Homo nml tho llofovniaiion liiol tin tiu> opu-ropal 
boncli. Por the latlor tlu ro woro : luvhbiHlKipCrauim'r ; 
Gooilriob, bihbop of Ply ; Sb;ix(<m, bishop of Salisbmy ; 
Pox, bishop of llorofortl ; Taklimor, bisliop of \Vort’<’''ior ; 
HiPey, bishop of Hooho.sfor ; Harlow, bishop of St. 
Pavid's ; "Wavton, bisho]) of St, A.^ajih ; and Sonpson, 
bishop of Chichcstor — nino votos in all. p<>r Homo 
{hero were : Leo, archbishop of Yorlc ; Stoliosloy, bishop 
of London ; Tons'all, bishop of Durham ; ramoland. 
bishop of Lincoln; Vosiy, bishoji of J'ixotor ; C'h'rlc, 
bishop of Bath ; Leo, bishoji of Lii'hliehl ; S ilcot, bishop 
of Banoni- • jukI bishop of Norwich — nino uj^uinst 

nino. If Gardiner had not. In-on in I'ranco th<*ro would 
have been a majority against the Heformation. irfy 
prioi's and mitred abbots, momboi's of the ttpjior houso, 
Rccmod to assure victory to tin- partisan of tradition. 
The clergy, .-who assembled under their respective ban- 
ners, 'were divided not, by .shades but. by glaring color.s, 
and people a.shod, a.s they looked on this ehoipiered 
group, which of the color.s would carry the day. 
Crjiumer had taken precautions that, they should not. 
leave the cluu'ch A\'ithout being onligliloued on that 
point. 

The bishop of London having sung thc mass of the 
H0I3’ Gho.st, Latimer, who had been selected l\y tbo 
primate to edifj- the a.ssembly', went up into the pulpit. 
Being a man of bold and independent cbaracle.r, and 
penetrating, practical mind, which could discover and 
point out every subterfuge, he wanted a Hofoi'in more 
complete even than Cranmer desired. Ho took for his 
text the parable of the unjust steward.-*' ‘Dear 
brethren,’ he said, 'j’ou have come here to-daj" to hear 
of great and weighty matters. Ye look, I am assm’cd, 
to hear of me such things ns shall he meet for this, 
assembly.’ Then Imvbig uitroduccd his subject, Latimer 


St. Liilio xi. 1-8. 
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conlmnecl ‘ A faithful slcirard coinetli no no\7 monej, 
but tabeth it ready corned of tbe good man of tho house 
Koir, ivhat crowds of our bishops, abbots, prelates, aud 
curates, despising the money of the Lord ns copper and 
not corrent, teach that now redemption purchased by 
money and devised by men is of efficacj, and not re- 
demption purchased by Christ ’ 

The whole of Latimer's sermon was in this strain 
He did not stop here , in the afternoon he preached 
agam ‘You hnow the proverb/ he said — An e\d 
cron, an evil egg The devil has begotten the world, 
and the world in its turn has manj children There is 
my Lady Pndi , D-ime Gluttony, Slistrcss Ai once, Lady 
Lechery, and others, that now hard and scout ye moy 
find any corner, any kind of life, whore many of lus 
children bo not In court, in cowh, m cloisters, 5 ea, 
whore shall ye not find them? Howbcit, thoj that bo 
secular are not children of the world, nor they that aro 
called spiritual, of the dci^ No, no , as yo find 
among the laity many children of light, so among the 
clergy ye shall find many children of Uio world. They 
do execrito and detest the world (being aovcrtljelc ‘'3 
their father) in words and outward signs , but m heart 
and works they coll and kiss him "f They show them- 
selves to bo as sober ns Cunus the Homan was,^ and 
h>o every day as if all thoir hfo wore a shronng time (n 
carmval) I see many such among the bishops, abbots, 
pnors, archdeacons, deans, and others of that sort, who 
aro mot together in this convocation, to take into con* 
Bidenttion all that conoemv the glory 0/ Christ anil liia 
wealth of the people of England TIio world hns wnt 
ns some of its whelps.§ What have von been doing 
these seven years and more ? Show us wliat the rngb''h 
have gamed by your long and great OBsembhes. Ilavo 

• Irfvtimcr 8 iSfmonr p 42. t ^ ilkint, OmeWto p 43 

} CtmasUeniWus. — ‘laeoinplwCurmiQcapilk'i.* Ilomce 

5 Lfttimer's Semons, p -<1 
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they become even a hair’s breadth better? In God’s 
name, what have you done ? — so great fathers, so many, so 
long a season, so oft assembled together — what have you 
done ? Two things : the one, that yon have bru’nt a dead 
man CWilliam Tracy) ; the other, that ye went about to 
burn one being alive.* Ye have oft sat in consultation, 
but what have ye done ? Ye have had many things in 
deliberation, but what one is put forth whereby either 
Christ is more glorified, or else Christ’s people made 
more holy ? I appeal to yoiu’ own conscience.’ 

Here Latimer began, as Luther had done in his 
Appeal to the German Nobility, to pass in review the 
abuses and errors of the clergy — the Court of Arches, 
the episcopal consistories, saints’ days, images, vows, 
pilgrimages,' certain vigils wliich he called ‘bacchanalia,’ 
marriage, baptism, the mass, and rehcs. 

After this severe catalogue, the bishop exclaimed : 
‘Let us go home even as good as we came hither, right- 
begotten children of the world. Let us beat our 
fellows, let us eat and drink with drunkards. But God 
will come, God will come, yea and he will not tarry. 
He will come upon such a day as we nothing look for 
him. He will come and cut us in pieces, and let be the 
end of our tragedy.f These be the dehcate dishes pre- 
pared for the world’s well-beloved children. These be 
the wafers and junkets provided for worldly prelates — 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

‘If you will not die eternally, live not worldly. 
Preach truly the Word of God. Feed ye tenderly the 
flock of Christ. Love the light. Walk in the light, and 
so be the children of light while you are in the world, 
that you may shine in the world to come bright as the 
sun, with the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.’ 

An action full of simplicity and warmth had accom- 
panied the firm and courageous words of c B-efo .. 

* Heferring to himself. t Latimer’- 
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party had no sooner read tlieir lengthy manifesto than 
the combat began * Oh, what tagging was hero be- 
tween these opposite adea,’ says honest Fuller * They 
sepal ated without coming to any decision Men began 
to discuss which side they should taho ‘Neither one 
nor the other,’ said those who fancied themselves the 
cleverest ‘ "^’hen Wo stout and sturdy travellers meet 
together and both desire the way, yet neither is willmg 
to fight for it, in their passage they so shove and 
shoulder one another, that they divide the waj between 
them, and yet neither gets the same f The two parties 
in convocation ought to do the same there ought to bo 
neither conquerors nor conquered ‘ Thus the Church, 
the pillar of truth, was required to admit both blach and 
white — to say Xes and No 'A medley religion,' 
osclaims an Uistonau , ‘ to salve (if not the consciences) 
at least the credits of both sides ’ | 

Cranmer and Cromwell determined to use the oppor- 
tunity to make the balance inclme to the evangelical 
side They went down to convocation While passing 
along the street Cromwell noticed o stranger— one 
Alesius, a Scotchman, who had been compelled to sock 
refuge m Germany for having professed the pure 
Gospel, and there ho had formed a closo mtimacy walli 
Melanchthon Cranmer, as well as Cromwell, desirous 
of having such an evangelical man m England— one 
who was m perfect harmony with the Protestants of 
Germany, and whoso nahvo tongue was English— had 
invited him over to I^ondon § Melanchthon had given 
Inm. a letter for the kmg, along with which ho sent a 
copy of his commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 
Henry was so charmed with the Scotchman, that ho 

• roller, p 213 t t ftf I 

§ rrefaco to Alesitifl 8 treatise On fAe Auihontj cf tA« TJVif e/ 
GckI See also Anderson, <lnnals of Iht IMt I p 431 
In tliolustory of tlio reformation In Scotland wo BLall akctcli (bo 
most rcmaikahlo traits of tbo Ufa of Alcslua. 
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gave bim tlie title of ‘King’s Scholar.’ Alesiiis -was 
living at tlie arcbbisliop’s palace in Lambeth. Crom- 
well, observing him so seasonablj', called him and 
incited him to accompany them to Westminster. He 
thought that a man of such flower might be useful to 
him ; and it is even possible that the meeting had been 
prearranged. Together the Englishman and the 
Scotchman entered the chamber in which the bishops 
were sitting round a table, with a number of j)riests 
standing behind them. When the Aucar-general and 
Alesius, who was nnhnown to most of them, appeared, 
they all rose and bowed to the king’s representative. 
Cromwell retm-ned the salutation, and, after seating the 
esOe in the highest place opx 30 site the two archbishops, 
he addressed them as follows; ‘His majesty will not 
rest until, in harmony with convocation and parliament, 
he has put an end to the controversies which have 
taken place, not onty in this kingdom but in every 
country. Discuss these questions, therefore, with 
charity, without brawling or scolding, and decide all 
things by the Word of God.* Establish the divine and 
perfect truth as it is foimd in Scripture.’ 

Cromwell wanted the submission of all to the divine 
revelations : the traditional party answered him by 
putting forward human doctrines and human authorities. 
Stokesley, bishoj) of London, endeavored to jprove, by 
certain glosses and passages, that there were seven sac- 
raments : the archbishop of York and others sux)ported 
him by their sophistry and their shouts. ‘ Such disj)utes 
about words, and such cries,’ said Cranmer, ‘ are unbe- 
coming serious men. Let us seek Christ’s glory, the 
peace of the Church, and the means by which sins are 
forgiven. Let us inquire how we may bring consolation 
to uneasy souls ; how Ave may give the assm’ance of 
God’s love to consciences troubled by the remembrance 

* ‘ Ye will conclude all tilings by tbe Word of God,, without j?!!—.. 
brawling or scolding.’ — ^Anderson, Annals of the ■ ■ 
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of tlieir 8ins Let ns nckno%vlcclgG that it is not llie 
ontwarcl use of the sacramenU that justifies a man, and 
that our justification proceeds solely from faith m the 
Saviour ’* The prelate spohe admirably and in accord- 
ance uuth Scripture it -was necessary to back up this 
noble confession CromucU, Trho kept his Scotchman 
in reserve, now introduced him to the clergy, os tho 
‘ kmg’s scholar,* and asked him what he thought of tho 
discussion Alcsius, speaking in tho assembly of bishops, 
showed that there were only fico sacraments — ^Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, and that no ceremony ought to 
be put in the same rank with them The bishop of 
London chafed with anger in his seat Shall a mere 
Scotchman, driven from his country and entertamed by 
German protestanta, presume to teach tho prelates of 
England? Ho shouted out indignantly, ‘All that is 
false 1 ' Alesius declared himself ready to prove what 
ho had said out of Scripture and tJ>o old fathers. Then 
Tos, bishop of Hereford, who had just returned from 
Wittemberg, whither ho had been sent by tho king, and 
where ho had been enlightened by conversing Mith 
Luther and SIcIanchthon, rose up and uttered these 
noble sentiments ‘ ChriBl hath bo lightened tlio world 
at this time,’ ho said, * that tho bgbt of the Gospel hath 
put to flight all misty darkness , and tlio world will no 
longer endure to bo led astray by all that fantastic ml»- 
bish uitU uhich tho pnests fonnorly filled their imagi- 
nations and their sermons * Tins was pointed at bishop 
Btokcslov and his fnends ‘ It is vain to resist the Lord ; 
his hand dnves away tho clouds Tho laity know tho 
Holy Scriptures now better Unn many of us f Tho 
Gennans haio made tho text of tho BiWo bo easy, h\ 
tlio Hebrew and Greek tongue, that even women ami 

• ‘ vnicther tbe onWanl wortli of tlicm ttoth justify man. or 
wheUiet wo receive oar ynsUflcnli<m tl rou;,h falUi Vnlcrsen, 
Annals o/ tAe /i>Wa 1. 1> iO'J Todl* £/« o^CVnnmcr 1 p 1^3. 

t Rumet t p. 303. KnitcisoD, .Inna’j c/lAe il I’e, L jv Wi 
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diilclroii lYOiulor at ilio blintlno.'^s and falscliood that 
hatli boon IntboYto. Considov that \ou nv.dco lud, yciur- 
selvcs to 1)0 langhod to soorn of a!! the ^vo)•lll. Jf you 
resist the voice of God, you will give cause for belief 
that tlicrc is not one sparh of learning or godliness in 
you. All thing.s consist not in pinut'nl eloipience and 
strength of authority, h'or truth is of .so great power, 
strength, and ofllcacy, that it can neither be defended 
with Yvords nor be overcome with any strength ; but 
after she hath hidden her.self long, at length she pusheth 
up her head and appcar<>th.' Such was the elmpiont 
and Christian language with which even bishops endea- 
vored to bring about the triumph of that I'inglish lu'- 
formation which sonic have been ph'a.sed to rejin'seiit a.s 
‘the product of an amorous eajmee.’" iMoved by .sue! i 
Christian remarhs, Alesins exclaimed, ‘Tis, it is the 
''i\’ord of God that bringeth life ; the ^Vord of God is 
the veiTi’ substance and body of tbo Sacrannuil. .It 
inalcc.s ns certain and sure of the will of God to save our 
souls : tlie outward ceremony is but a tolien of that 
lively inflammation which wo receive throngli faith in 
the 'SVord and promise of the Lord.’ At the.so words 
the bishoi) of London could not contain himself. ‘The 
Word of God,’ he cried ; ‘Yc.s, granted! But you are 
far deceived if you thiiilc there is no olhn' ^\'ord of God 
but that which evei^ sonter and cobbler may read in 
his mother-tongue.’ Stoko.sley believed in another 
Word of God besides the Bible ; bo thought, ns the 
council of Trent did a little later, ‘That wo must receive 
ivilh similar respect and equal pidi/ the Tlohj Scrijilurcs 
and Tradition.' I A.s it was noon, Cromwell broke up 
the meeting. 

The debate had been sharj). The sacerdotal, sacra- 
mental, ritualist part}’- had been beaten ; the evangelicals 
desu’ed to secure their victory. 

* Aadin, Hishirc dc Henri VJIl. Profneo. 

t Council of Trent, dtli sitting, 8tli of April, 154G. 
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AJesiHs, after Ins return to Lambeth, began to compose 
a treatise , Stohesley, on the other hand, prepared to 
get up a con'i^iracy against Alesms Next day the 
bishops, ivho ami ed first at 'W’cstiDin‘'ter, entered into 
conversation about the last sitting, and as ere very indig- 
nant that a stranger, a Scotchman, should ha\o been 
alloived to sit and speak among them Stokesley called 
upon Cranmer to resist such an irregularity. The arch- 
bishop, ivho was always rather weak, consented, and 
Cromwell entering shortly after with his protege, an 
archdeacon went up to the latter and told him that lus 
presence was disagreeable to the bishops ‘It is belter 
to give way said Cromwell to Alcsius , ‘ I do not want 
,to expose you to the hatred of the prelates ^^^len onco 
they take a dislike to a mao, they never rest until Uuy 
have got him out of the way They have already put to 
death many Christians for whom the king felt great 
esteem ' Alcsius wiihtlrow and the debate opened 
‘Aio there seven sacraments or only two?’ was ttio 
question It was impossible to come to an understand- 
mg 

Convocation, an old ckneal body, in winch were 
assembled the most resolute partiRans of the abuses, 
superstitions, and doctrines of the muldlo ages, was the 
real stronghold of Borao in England To urdertsko to 
introduce the light and life of the Gospel into it was a 
rash and impratticablo enterpnso The diMHO Head of 
the Church liimsell has decl*urcd that 'tio man })iilleih tific 
c*o(h (o an old garment, netlher do men pi/t neto ume mlo 
o'd bofllr^ ’ There was but one thing to bo done 
pra'5s the 'mscjnlily and lorm a new one, conijioscd of 
incmbers and mitiistcrs of the Cliurcli, who ncknowledf,o 
no other foundation, no other rule, than the ord of 
God- ‘.WioinncmiMf tc pul ujfo tkuj U>t>(ex‘ bucli a 
stop as this would have lielptxl powrrfuUy to n form the 
Church of England really and completely But it was 
not token. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

A MOVEMENT OF SCHOLASTIC CATHOLICISM INAHGUEATED BY 
THE KING. EVANGELICAL REACTION. 

(Autumn, 1536 .) 

After Anne Boleyn’s deatt, the men of the Reforma- 
tion had taken the initiative, and Cranmer, Cromwell, 
Latimer, and Alesius seemed on the point of winning 
the prize of the contest. The intervention of a greater 
personage was about to turn the medal. 

Anne’s disgrace and the wedding with Jane Sey- 
mour had occupied the king with far other matters 
than theology. Cranmer had the field fi’ee to advance 
the Reformation. This was not what Heniy meant ; 
and as soon as he noticed it, he roused himself, as if 
from slumber, and hastened to, put things in order. 
Though rejecting the authority of the pope, he re- 
mained faithful to his doctrines. He proceeded to act 
in his character as head of the Chiu’ch, and resolved 
to fulminate a bull, as the pontiffs had done. Regi- 
nald Pole, in the book which he had addressed to 
him, observed that in matters touching the pope, we 
must not regard either his character or his life, but 
only his authority ; and that the lapses of a pope in 
morals detract nothing from his infallibility in faith. 
Henry understood this distinction very clearly, and 
showed himself a pope in every way. He did not be- 
lieve that there was any incompatibility between the 
right he claimed of taking a new wife whenever he 
pleased, by means of divorce or the scaffold, and that 
dechiriDg the oracles of God on contriti* 
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and ecdesiastjcal ntea and ceremonies The rupture o! 
the negotiations mth tlie protcstanta gave liim more 
liberty, and even caused him a little vexation Hia 
cbagnn was not nnminglcd witK anger, and bo v-as 
not gneved to sbow tboso obstinate Germans wbat 
they gained by not accepting Inm In this respect 
Henry was like a •woman who, annoyed at being rc- 
•>ected by the man sbe prefers, gives her band to bis 
rival in bravado Ho returned, therefore, to bis theo- 
logical labors The doctors of the scholastic party 
spared him the pains of drawing up for himself the 
required articles , but he revised them and was chted 
at the importance of his worL have m our oun 

person taken great pain, study, labors, and tra'ails,' 
he said, * over certain articles winch will estahhsh con- 
cord in our Churcln’* Cromwell, always submissive to 
his master and nell knowing the cost of resistance, 
laid this royal labor before the upper house of Con- 
\ocation In religious matters Henry had never clono 
anything so important The doctnno of the autlionty 
of the prince over the dogmas of tlio Church now ho- 
came a fad The kings dogmatic paper, enliUed ^Irh- 
clei about Tcligion set out by the Conweahon, and f 

li/ the Kings authonly, bears a strong resemblance to 
the iJr;x>3ition and the Type of TaUh, published in the 
seventh century, during the monothchto controiersy, 
by the emperors of Constantinople —• Ifemcluis and 
Constant IL That pnnee, •who in a political sca‘«o 
gave England a new impulse, sought lus raodcl*^ as 
an ccclosiaatical ruler, in tfio Lower Lmpffu Loirr- 
body was eager to know •what doctrines the nov. head 
of Uie Churdi was going to proclaim The partisans 
of Homo ■were doubtless quite as niuclv fcurpn«cd ai 
the Hefonners, but their astonishment uns tliat of 
joy , the Burpnso of the ovangebcals uns that of fear 
The near general read the royal oriclcs oloud 'Ad 
• Wllldas, CUneCv*, iii j>. 817 
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tlie •words contained in tlie whole canon of the Bible.’ 
he saidj ‘and in the three creeds — the Apostles’, the 
Nicene, and the Athanasian — according to the interpre- 
tation loliich the holy approced doctors in the Church do de- 
fend,^' shall he receired and observed as the infallible 
words of God, so that whosoever rejects them is not 
a member of Christ but a member of the devil, and 
eternally damned.’ 

That was the Romish doctrine, and Bossuet, in his 
examination of the royal document, appears much satis- 
fied with the article.f 

‘The sacrament of baptism should be administered 
to infants, in order that they may receive the Holy 
Ghost and be purified of sin by its secret virtue and 
operation. If a man falls after baptism the sacrament 
of penance is necessary to his salvation ; he must go to 
confession, ash absolution at the jiriest’s hands, and 
look upon the words uttered by the confessor as the 
voice of God speaking out of heaven.’ J 

‘That is the whole substance of the catholic 

doctrine,’ the partisans of Rome might urge. § 

‘ Under the form of the bread and the wine are verily, 
substantially, and really contained the body and very 
blood of the Saviour which was bom of the Yirgin.’ 

‘ That indicates most precisely the real presence 

of the body,’ say the Romish doctors. |1 

‘ The merits of the Saviour’s passion are the only and 
worthy causes of our justification ; but, before giving it 
to us, God requires of us inward contrition, perfect 
faith, hope, and charity, and all the other spiritual 
motions which must necessarily concur in the remission 
of our sins.’ 

* "Wilkins, Concilia, iii. p. 818. 

t Bossuet, Sistoire des Variations, liv. ■vii. § 30. 

t "Wilkins, Annals, iii. p. 819. 

^ BoBsuct, Sistoire des Variations, liy. 

II Ibid. § 25. 

VOL. V. — 9 
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Tho council of Trent declared tlio scuuo doctrmo 

not long niter * 

‘Images ought to bo preserved m the churches. 
Only let those who hnccl before them and adore Iheia 
know that such honor is not paid to the images, hut to 
God.’ 

‘ To use such language,* Boman-calhohcs have 

said, ‘ IS to approve of image-worship to the ex treme ’ 

‘ It IS praiseworthy,’ continued Cromwell, * to address 
prayers to our Blessed Lady, to St John the Baptist, 
to each of the apostles, or to any other samt, m order 
that thej may pray for ua and with us , but without 
bobeving there la mote mercy in them than in Christ.’ 

‘ If the king looks upon this as a kind of Eefor 

mation,’ said a Bomish doctor, ‘ho :s only tanking 
gome of the world , for no cathoho addresses the saints 
except to have tlicir prayers *J 
‘ A.8 for the ceremonies, such as sprinkling with holy 
water, distributing the consecrated bread, prostration 
before tho cross and kissing it, exorciBms, &c., llicso 
ntes and othei-s equally praiscworlby ought to ho mam* 
tamed as putting us m romembmneo of spinlual things ’ 
— - ‘ That 18 precisely our idea,' said tho partisans of 
Ilomish tradition § 

‘ rinnlly, os to purgatory, tho people shall bo taught 
that Christiana ought to pray for tho souls of the dead, 
and give alms, in order that others may pray for tlicin, 
so that their souls may be reboved of somo part of Uicir 
p-iin'jl 

— — - ‘ All that wo teach is hero approved of,' end tho 
great opponent of protcslnnlism ^ 

Such was the rehgion winch tho pnnee, whom somo 

• Council of Trent sUtli wsnon r^onsO.tH 
J llos««iel, 1 arWJofti br tu § 2C. 

JfMJ §1110.^27 

IJ W ilklnT, O.mcai'i, bL p. 822. 
r llossuet, Varh'tO’ts, bv tiL § 23. 
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^Yritcrs call tlio fallicr of ibo Ecformation, desired to 
establish in England. If England became xu-otestant, 
it %vas certainly in sxiite of him. 

A long debate ensued in convocation and elao'whcrc. 
The decided evangelicals could see nothing in the.so 
articles but an abandonment of Scnx)ture, a ‘xiolilical 
daubing,’ in n'liich the object •was onl}' to jdeaso certain 
l)crsons and to attam certain ends. The men of the 
moderate jiarty said, on the other hand, ‘ Ouglit wo not 
to rejoice that the ScrixAurc.s and ancient creeds are 
re-estabhshed as rules of faith, mthout considering the 
Xmxm?’ But above these oi^xsosile ox)inions rose the 
terrible voice of the king : Sic volo, pic jubco : Such is 
my such are my orders. If the xn-imato and 

his Mends resisted, they woxild be set aside and the 
Ecformation lost. 

It does not a]>x)ear that Ci'anmcr liad any slnu'o in 
drawing np these arficle.s, but l)o .signed them. It lias 
been said, to excuse him, that neither he, jjor many of his 
colleagues, had at that time a distinct knowledge of .such 
matters, and that they intended to make amendments 
in the articles ; but these allegations are insufficient. 
Two facts alone exx^ain the concessions of this xhous 
man : the king’s desxjotic MU and the nrchbishoxi’s 
characteristic wcalcness. Ho always bent his head ; 
but, we must also aclmowledgo, it was in order to rai.so 
it again. Ai’chbishox) Leo, sixteen bi.shox)S, forty abbots 
or XJriors, and fifty archdeacons or xn’oetors signed after 
Cromwell and the primate. Tlie articles x^assod through 
Convocation, because — ^lUm Anne’s condemnation — it loas 
the Jdncfp loill. Nothing can better exxfiain tlio con- 
cessions of Cranmer, Crom-wcU, and others in the case 
of Anne Bolejm, than their sux^port of these articles, 
which were x’l’ecisely^ the ox^posito of the Scriptural 
doctrine whose triumx)h they had at heart. In both 
cases they had yielded slavishly to those magic words j 
Le roi le veut, The king -wills it. Th< ords w= 
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Bufficiont tliat man vvaa loyal who sacrificed his oivn 
■will to the sovereign It vris onlj hy degrees that the 
fieo principles of protoslantism were to penetrate among 
the people, and give England liberty along with order 
Still that excuse is not s^caent Cranmer "would have 
left a more glonons name if he had suffered martyrdom 
under Henry "VHL, and not ■waited for the reign of 
Mary 

"When the hing’s articles were known, discontent 
broke out in the opposite parties ‘ Bo silent, you con 
tcntioua preachers and you factious schoolmen,' said the 
pohticiana ‘you would sooner disturb tbo peace of the 
world, than relmquish or retract one particle 1 * * * § The 
articles Tvero sent all over England, with orders that 
everyone should conform to them at his penL 
Cranmer did not look upon the game as lost To 
bend before the blast, and then nee up again and guide 
the Beform to a good end, was his syslem He first 
strove to prevent the evil by suggestmg measures cal 
culated to remedy it CJonvocation resolved that a 
petition should be addressed to the king, praying him 
to permit his lay subjects to read the Bible in Engha\ 
and to order a new translation of it to be made »t 
over, a great number of feast^ays were abolished as 
favormg ‘ sloth, idleness, thieves excesses, vagabonds, 
and nets , J and finally, on the last day of the session 
(20th of July), Convocation declared — to show clearly 
that there was no question of retummg to popery — 
that there was nothing more pernicious than a general 
council ,§ and that consequently, they must declme to 
attend that ivlnch the pope mtended to hold m the eity 
of Mantua. Thereupon parhament and Convocation 

• Lord Herbert of Cberbury p 470 

t TTfry lin ibclesio vwd cafa p 15 Anderson Annals c/ ths 
English Bihlt i p 507 

t\\jlkinB, Ooncdia ui pp 823 827 

§ NnlhuB Synodi finem wdj bonmn — Hid p 808. 
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•were dissolved, and the hin" did, 'without thorn for three 
years. 

Hom-j YIII. ■was satisfied •with his minister. Crom- 
•well was created Lord Privy-Seal, the 2d of Piily, 1536, 
haron, and a few days later -vicegerent in ecclesiastical 
matters {in rebus ecclcsiaslwis). Wishing to tone down 
what savored too much of the schools in the hipg’s 
articles, ho circulated among all the jiricsts some in- 
structions which were passably evangelical. ‘ I enjoin 
you,’ he said, ‘ to malce your parishioners understahd 
‘ that they do rather apply themselves to the Icocping of 
God’s commandments and hilfilling of his works of 
charity, and providing for their families, than if they 
went about to pilgrimages.* Advise parents and 
masters to teach their chOdren and their sei'vants the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Greed, and the Ton Com- 
mandments, in their mother-tongue.’ Ho even imdor- 
took to reform the clergy. ‘Deans, parsons, vicars, 
curates, and priests,’ ho said, ‘ are forbidden to haunt 
taverns, to drink or brawl after dinner or supper, to 
play at cards day or night. If they have any leisure, 
they should read the Scriptures, or occupy tliomselves 
•with some honest exercise.’ 

Cranmer and Cromwell went farther tlian this. They 
wished to circulate the Holy Sciiptm-es. Tyndalo’s 
version was, in Cromwell’s 023inion, too far comjjromised 
to be officially circulated ; ho had, therefore, patronized 
another ti-anslation. Coverdale, who was born in 1488, 
at a place of that name in Yorkshire, had rmdertaken 
(as we have seen) to translate the Bible, and had ap- 
plied to Cromwell to procure him the necessary books.f 
Tyndale was more independent, a man of firmer and 
bolder character than Coverdale. Ho did not seek the 

■' WilkinB, Concilia, iii. p. 814. 

t State Papers, i. p. 383. Coverdale’s liemains, p. 490. Tlie 
letter is dated the Ist of May, but has no year : it appears to me to 
be 1530, 
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aid of men, and finislicd his ^ork (so to say) alone ■mth 
God Coverdalo, pious no doubt like his nial, felt the 
need of being supported, and said, in his letter to Grom- 
•well, that he implored his help, ‘prostrate on the knees 
of Ills heart’ 

CoTordale knew Greek and Hebrew He began his 
task m 1530 , on the 4th of October, 1635, the book ap- 
peared, probably at Zunch, under the btle Biblia, the 
Bible, that is to say, the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
Testament, and reached England m the early part 
of 163G At the beginning of the volume was a dedica- 
tion to Henry VIII , which ended by imploring the 
divine blessing on the king and on his ‘dearest, ]ust 
■wife, and moat ■virtuous pnneesa, queen Anne ’ Crotn 
well was to present this trandation to the king, and cir- 
culate it throughout the country , bnt this dearest w/e, 
this most virtuous princess, had just been accused by 
Henry, dragged before the tribunals, and beheaded 
It was impossible to distnbute a single copy of this ver- 
sion ■without arousing the monarch’s anger Those who 
desired that the ship whidi had come so far should not 
be wrecked m the harbor, bad recourse to several ex- 
pedients The decapitated queen's name was Jnne, 
that of the queen reguant was Jeanne there was a re- 
eemblanca between them Some copies corrected with 
a pen have instead of ^wcen Anne, — queen JJne, in 
others the name of the queen is simply scratched out * 
These expedients were not sufficient a new title-page 
was printed and dated 1636, the current year But it 
was all of no nso it was impossible to obtom the roj al 
sanction 

Still, if Covexdale’s Bible was not admitted into Eng- 
land, the Reformation, taught by pious miiustcrs, was 
spreadmg more and more The priests murmured m 
vain ‘Not long ago,’ they said, ‘the Lollards were put 

• Soch copies may he foond at the British Mosenm, sad m tae 
libranes at Lambeth and Sion College. 
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to deatli for reading tile Grospel in English; and now we 
are ordered to teach it in that language. We are 
robbed of onr privileges; and our labors are increased.’ 

The king had proclaimed and laid down his ten 
articles to little purpose : faith gave pious ministers and 
Christians a courage which the great ones of the earth 
did not possess. John Gale, pastor of TwaitO; in 
Suffolk; a quick, decided, but rather imprudent man, 
attacked the royal articles from his pulpit. But he did 
not stop there. His church was ornamented with 
images of the Yirgin and Saints, before which the 
devout used to stick up tapers. ‘ Austin,’ said he one 
day to a parishioner, ‘ follow me ; ’ and the two men, 
with great exertions, took away the iron rods on which 
the worshippers used to set their tapers, and tiumed the 
images to the wall. — ‘Listen,’ said Dr. Barret to his 
parishioners, ‘ the lifting uj) of the host betokens simply 
that the Eather has sent his Son to suffer death for 
man, and the lifting up of the chalice, that the Son has 
shed his hhod for our salvation' — ‘ Christ,’ said Bale, 
prior of Dorchester, ‘does not dwell in chm’ches of 
stone, but in heaven above and in the hearts of men on 
earth.’ * — The minister of Hothheld declared that : 
‘ Our Lady is not the queen of heaven, and has no more 
power than another woman.’ ‘Pull him out of the 
pulpit,’ said the exasperated baihff to the vicar. ‘I 
dare not,’ answered the latter. In fact, the congrega- 
tion w’^ere delighted at hearing their minister say of 
Jesus, as Peter did : Neither is there salvation in any 
other, and that very day more than a hundred embraced 
their pastor’s doctrines.f Jerome, vicar of Stepney, 
endeavored to plant the pure truth of Christ in the 
conscience,! and root out all vain traditions, dreams 
and fantasies. Being invited to preach at St. Paul’s 
Cross, on the fourth Sunday in Lent, he said : ‘There 

* Strype, i. p. 4A2. t Ibid. i. p. 443. 

t Toxe, Acts, V. p. 429. 
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•vro two sorts of people among you tlio free, who axe 
freely justified without the penance of the law and with- 
out meritorious worha, and the slares, who are still 
under the yoLe of the law ’ — Even a bishop, Barlow of 
St David’s, said in a stately cathedrid ‘If two or 
three cobblers oi wcaveis, elect of God, meet together 
m the name of the Lord, they form a true Church of 
God’* 

This was going too far proceedings were commenced 
against those who had thus braved the king’s articles 
Jerome appeared before Henry v JiL at TVestminster 
The poor fellow, intimidated by the royal majesty, 
tromhlmgly acknowledged that the sacraments were 
necessary for salvation , but he was burnt five years 
after in the cause of the Gospel Gale and others were 
accused of heresy and treason before the cnmmd court 
The books were not spared There were some, indeed, 
that went beyond ah bonnds One, entitled The little 
garden of the sotd.f containel a passage, in which the 
beheadmg of John the Baptist and of Anne Boleya 
were ascribed to the same motive — the reproach of a 
criminal loie uttered agamst two pnnees one by Anne, 
and the other by John Henry compared to Herodl 
Anne Boleyn to Samt John the Baptist 1 Tonstall 
denounced this audacious pubhcation to Cromwelk 

The crown officers were to see that the doctrines of 
the pope were taught everywhere , but, without the 
pope and his authority, this system has no solid founda- 
tion The Holy Scriptures, to which evangehcal Clma- 
tians appeal, is a firm foundation The authority of the 
pope — a vicioua principle — at least puts those who 
admit it in a position to know what they beheve But 
cathohcism with Eomish doetrme and without the pope, 

• ‘ Two cobblers and weavers m company, elected in ibe name 
of God, tbere was the trna C^inich of God.’ — Strype, Records, u 
p. 443 

t Sorhdvs animee — Strype >. p 444. 
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lias BO ground to stand on. Nou-Koman-catliolicism 
lias but a Iroacliorous support. jVnotlier system had 
already, in the sixteenth centairy, set up reason ns tho 
Bupromo rule ; but it presents a thousand diflcrent 
opinions, and no absolute iruth. There is but one real 
foiuidation : Thy u'ord is truth, says Jesus Christ. 


CHiiPTER Xm. 

iNsoaRFCTioK OF THE xoiiTii OF r.XGi..\XD TO hestoiu: the 

VAVKGX AND DF^STKOV THE lUU'OEMATIOK. 

(OcTonim, 1530.) 

Tite bastard system of a Catholicism u'ithout a iioiie, 
put forward by tlie hing, did not enjoy gi'cat favor, and 
the evangelical Eefonn gained fi'esh adherents every 
day. The more consistent popish .system endeavored to 
stand against it. There were still many partisans of 
Eome in the aristocracy and among the populations of 
the North. A mighty offoi’t was about to bo made to 
expel both Craniner’s.protestantism and the king’s 
Catholicism, and restore the papacy to its piivileges. A 
great revolution is rarely accomplished without tho 
friends of the old order of things combining to resist it. 

Many members of the House of Lords saw with alarm 
the House of Commons gaining an influence which it 
had never possessed before, and taking the initiative in 
reforms -which were not (as they thought) -within its 
sphere. Trained in the hatred of heresy, those noble 
lords were indignant at seeing heretics invested -with tho 
episcopal dignity, and a layman, Cromwell, presuming 
to direct the convocation of the clergy. Some of th^^ 
VOL. V. — 9 * 
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formed a leagno, and Lord Darcy, wbo was at their head, 
had ft conference on tho subject with the ambassador of 
Charles Y That prince assured him that ho should be 
supported * Tho English partisans of the pope, aided 
bj the imperialists, -would ‘bo amply sufficient, they 
thought, to ro estabhsh the authority of the Koman 
pontiff 

There -was great agitation especially among the inhab 
itants of tho towns and villages of tho North Those of 
the counties of York and Lincoln, too remote from 
London to feel its influence, besides bemg ignorant and 
superstitions, nero submissive to the priests as to the 
veiy representatives of God. The names of the Neform 
ers Luther, Melanchthon, CEcolampadius, and Tyndale 
-were known by the pnests, who taught their flocks to 
detest them Everythmg they saw exasperated them 
If they went a journey, tlie convents which were their 
ordinary hostelncs existed no longer If they worked 
in the fields they saw approaching them some ragged 
monk, with tangled hair and beard, -with haggard eye, 
-without bread to support bun, or roof to shelter him, to 
whom hatred still gave strength to complain and to 
curse These unhappy wretches went roaming up and 
down the country, knocking at every door , the peasants 
received them like saints, seated them at their table, 
and starved themselves for their nounshment 'See, 
said the friars, sho-wmg their rags to the people about 
them, ‘see to what a condition the members of Jesus 
Christ are reduced I A schismatic and heretical prmce 
has e:q3elled us from the bouses of the Lord. But the 
Holy Father has escommumcated and dethroned lum 
no one should henceforth obey him ' Such words pro 
duced their effect 

YThen the autumn of 1536 had arrived, the ferment 
increased among the inhabitants of the rural districts 
who had no longer their field labors to divert them. 

• * That he should lack no help. — Sfate Papers i p. B58. 
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They apseiuhlcd in groat niimhors round the oonvonts to 
see wliat the Icing meant, to do \vjfh them. They looked 
on at a distance, and with angry eyes watched the com- 
missioners who at times behaved violently, indulged in 
exactions, or threw down one after another the slonos 
of the Imilding which had been hold in such long rever- 
ence. Another day they .saw ilu: agent of .some loi’d 
settle in the monastery with In.s wife, children, and 
servants ; they hoard those ^n-ofano lay-follcs laugh and 
chatter as they entered the saert'd door.s, whoso thresh- 
olds had until now been trodden only by the sandals 
of the silent monies. A report, spread abroad, that the 
monasteries still surviving were also about, to be sup- 
pressed. Dr. jMalcercl, formerly prior of Ilarling.s, dis- 
guised as a laborex', and a monk (some WTitcrs say a 
shoemaker) named Melton, who x-eceived (ho name of 
‘Captain Cobhlcr,’* endeavored to inflame men’s minds 
and dx'ivo them to revolt, lilvci-ywhero (ho ixcoplo lis- 
tened to the agitators ; and ere long the superior clergy 
fippcarcd in the lino of battle. ‘Keilhev the king’.s 
highness nor any temporal man,’ they said, ‘may bo 
supx'cinc head of the Church. The Pope of Pome is 
Chx-ist’s vicar, and uxust alone bo acknowledged as 
.sixprorae head of Chi’istendora.’f 
On Monday, 2d of October, 1.130, the ecclesiastical 
comxnission was to visit the parish of Louth in Lincoln- 
shire, | and the clergy of the district wex’o ordered to ho 
present Only a few days heforo, a neighboring mon- 
astery had been sxxppresscd and two of CronxwcH’s 
agents placed in it to sec to the clo.sing. The evening 
before tlxo inspection (it was a Sunday) a number of tho 
townspeople brought out a large silver cross which be- 
longed to tho pai-ish, and shouting out, ‘Follow tho 
cross ! All follow the cross ! God knows if wo can do so 
for long,’ marched in procession through the tonm, with 


State Papers, i. p. 4G2, nofe. t "^’iUanR, Concilia, iii. p. 812. 
t Slate Papers, i. p. dG2. 
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Blelton leading the way Some went to the church, 
took possession of the consecrated jewels, nnd remamed 
under arms oil night to gnard them for fear the royal 
commissioners should cany them off On Monday 
mommg one of the commissioners, who had no sus- 
picions, quietly rode into the town, followed by a single 
servant All of a sudden the alarm bell was rung, and 
a crowd of armed men filled the streets. The terrified 
commissioner ran mto the church, hopmg to find it an 
inviolable asylum , but the mob laid hold of him, 
dragged him out mto the market-place, and pomting a 
sword at hia breast, said to him, * Swear fidehty to the 
Commons or you are a dead man * All the town took 
an oath to be faithful to King, Commons, and Holy 
Church On Tuesday morning the alarm bell wa.s rung 
agam , the cobbler and a tailor named Big Jack marched 
out, followed by a crowd of men, some on foot and some 
on horseback. Whole parishes, headed by their pnests, 
joined them and marched with the rest The monks 
prayed aloud for the pope, and cned out that if the 
gentry did not join them they should all be hanged , 
but gentlemen and even sheriffs united with the tumul- 
tuous troops Twenty thousand men of Lmcolnshire 
were m arms England, like Germany, had its peasant 
revolt ,* but while Luther was opposed to it, the arch- 
bishop of York, with many abbots and pneats, encour- 
aged it m England 

The insurgents did not delay proclaiming their griev- 
ances. They declared that if the monasteries were 
restored, men of mean bnrth dismissed from the Coun- 
cil,f and heretic bishops deprived, they wotdd achnoff^ 
ledge the king as head of the Church f The move- 

• Tbe Slaie Papers conUtut Beveral documents relating to this 
insurrection (voL i- pp 4G2.534) Otbers are in the C^apffr Hwse. 

■} ‘ Cotmsellois of mean hirth’ — ^particularly Cromwell ^Herbert, 

p 47-1- 

{ ‘They might accept his grace to be Supreme Head of tbe 
Church.’ — Ibid. 
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ment Yfas got up by tbe moiiks more tban by tbe pope. 
Great disorders were committed. 

Tbe court was xilunged into consternation by tbia 
revolt. Tbe king, wbo bad no standing army, felt bis 
weakness, and bis anger knew no bounds. ‘"Wliatl’ 
be said to tbe traitors (for sucb was tbe name be gave 
tbem), ‘wbat ! do you, tbe rude commons of one sbire, 
and tbat one of tbe most brute and beastly of tbe whole 
realm, presume to find fault witb yoru' king ? Beturn 
to your homes, surrender to our beutenauts a brmdred 
of your leaders, and j)i'epare to submit to sucb condign 
punishment as we shall think you worthy of ; otherwise 
you will expose yoru'selves, your wives and children, your 
lands and goods, not only to tbe indignation of God, but 
to utter destruction by force and violence of tbe sword.’ 

Sucb threats as these only served to increase tbe 
commotion. ‘Christianity is going to be abolished,’ 
said tbe priests ; ‘ you will soon find yoiu’selves under 
tbe sword of Turks ! But whoever sheds bis blood 
witb us shall inherit eternal glory. ’ Tbe people 
crowded to tbem from all quarters. Lord Shrewsbury, 
sent by tbe king against the rebellion, being unable 
to collect more than 3,000 men, and having to contend 
against ten times as many, bad baited at Nottingham. 
London already imagined tbe rebels were at its gates, 
and mighty exertions were made. Sb* John Bussell and 
tbe duke of Suffolk were sent forward witb forces hur- 
riedly equipped. 

Tbe insurgents were 60,000 strong, but witb no 
efficient leader or store of provisions. Two opinions 
arose among tbem : tbe gentlemen and fanners cried, 

‘ Home, home !’ tbe priests and tbe people shouted, ‘ To 
arms!’ Tbe party of tbe friends of order continued 
increasing, and at last prevailed. Tbe duke of Suffolk 
entered Lincolnsbire on October 13, and tbe rebels 
dispersed.* 


* State Papers, i. pp. 462, 471. 
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A still greater danger threatened the established 
Older of things The men of tlie North wre more 
ultramontane than those of Lincoln On October 8 
there ivas a not at Beverley, m Yorhshiro A "U'est- 
minster lawyer, Robert AsLe, -who had passed his 
vacation in field sports, was returning to London, iihcn 
ho was stopped by the rebels and proclaimed their 
leader On October 16 he marched to York and re' 
placed the monks m possession of their monastenes 
Lord Darcy, an old soldier of Ferdinand of Spam and 
Louis NIT , a warm papal partisan, quitted his castle of 
Pomfrot to join the insurrection The pnests stirred 
up the people,* and ore long, the army, wluch amounted 
to 40,000 men, formed a long procession, ‘ the PilgrmaQS 
of Qraoe,' which marched through the comity of Yorl 
Each parish paraded under a captain, pnests canying 
the church cross m front by way of flag A large ban- 
ner, which floated in the midst of this multitude, 
represented on one side Christ with the five wounds on 
a cross, and on the other a plow, a chalice, a pit, aud 
a hunting horn Every pilgnm wore embroidered on 
his sleeve the five wounds of Christ with the name of 
Jesus m the midst The insuigents hid a thousand 
bows and as man/ bills, besides other arms,t but 
hardly one poor copy of the Testament of Christ *Ah!’ 
said Latimer, preaching in Lincolnshiie, ‘I will tell 
you what is the true Christian man’s pilgrimage 
There are, the Saviour tells us, eight days’ journeys' 
Then he described the eight beatitudes m the most 
evangelical manner the poor m spirit, those wlio 
mourn, those who are meek, those who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, and the rest J 

Aske’s pilgrimage was of another sort. Addressing 

• ‘Certam abhots moved to insaircction.’ — Coverdale, i?<7natns, 
p 32^ 

t Bale TTorlj, p. 327 Bale was Archbisliop of York m 1553 
Latimer, Sermons, i. p 476. 
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tlio people of those parts, he said to them: ‘Lords, 
knights, masters, and friends, evil-disposed persons 
have iillcd the king’s mind with new inventions : the 
holy hody of the Chnreh has been despoiled. "Wo havo 
therefore undertaken this pUtjrhnnnc for the reforma- 
tion of what is ainisH and the punislnnn^t of heretics.^' 
If 3’ou will not. come with Tis wo will tight and die 
against von.’ Great bontires were lighted on all Iho 
hills to call the people to arms. ^Vhcrcvcr those new 
crn.sndors appc.ared the monks were replaced in their 
monasteries and the peasants constrained to join the 
pilgrimage, under pain of seeing their honsos pulled 
down, their goods seized, and their bodie.s handed over 
to the mercy of the c.aptains. 

Tliero was this notable difibronce between the revolt 
in Germany and that in the North of England. In 
Germany, a few nobles oirly joined the peoj)le and were 
compelled to do so. In England, almost all the nobility 
of the North rallied to it of their own accord. The 
carls of ^Ycstmorcland, Rutland, and Huntingdon, 
Loi'ds Latimer, Luinloy, Scrope, Conyor.s, and the 
representatives of several other great families, followed 
the example of old Lord Darcy. Or.e single nobleman, 
Percy, earl of Northumberland, remained faithful to the 
king. He had been ill since the unjust sentence which 
had struck the loyal wife of Henry YlH. — a sentence 
in W’liich he had refused to join — and was now' at his 
castle lying on a bed of pain which w'as soon to ho the 
bed of death. The rebels sun-oundod his dwelling and 
summoned him to join the insiu'rection. He might 
now’ have avenged the crime coiiunilted by Homy ^HH. 
against Anne Boleyn, but he refused. Savage voices 
shouted out, ‘ Cut off his head, and make Sir Thomas 

* State Papers, i. p. 4G7. Dr. Lingard says llmt tins oxpeclih'on 
was named jestingly ‘ tlie Pilgrimage of Gmcc.’ Do is naislakcn : 
tlie rebels tbemsclves seriously call it by tbis name six times in 
their proclamation. 
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Percy carl la Iiis sicarl' Bufc the noWe and courageona 
man said calmly to tlioae around Inm, ‘ I can die bnt 
once , let them loll me, and so put an end to my 
sorro'ws.' * * * § 

The lang, more alarmed at this revolt than at the 
former one, ashed mlli terror whether his people 
desired to force him to replace his nech under the 
detested yoke of the pope In this crisis he displayed 
great activity Being at 'Wmdsor, he wrote letter after 
letter to Cromwell f ‘ I will sell all my plate/ he said 
‘ Go to the Tower, take as much plate as you moy want, 
and com it mto money ’ X Henry displayed no less 
intelhgence than decision He named os commander 
of his little army a devoted servant, who was also the 
chief of the ultramontane party at the court — the duke 
of Norfolk Once already, for the condemnation of the 
protestant Anne Boleyn, Beniy had selected this duef 
of the Komish party This clever policy succeeded 
equally w ell for the king m both affairs 
London, 'Windsor, and all the south of England were 
in great commotion People xmagmed that the papacy, 
borne on the lusty arms of the northern men, was 
about to return in triumph into the capital , that per- 
haps the Cathohe king of the Scots, Henry’s nephew, 
would enter with it and place England once more 
under the papal sceptre The friend of the Gospel 
were deeply agitated ‘That great captam the deni, 
said Latimer m the iKmdon pulpits, 'has all sorts of 
ordnance to shoot at Christian men These men of tlio 
North, who wear the cross and the wounds before and 
bebind,§ ore morching against Him who bore the cross 
and suffered those wounds They have nsen (they 

• Stapleton’s EwmlTiatiOTu 

t October 17 and 18 1536 Ijcttera liv to Itoi pp 475-478 of 
the SJafe Papers voL i 

} State Papers x. p 478, 482 

§ Latimer, Sermons, p 29 
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say) to support the king, and they are fighting against 
him. They come forward in the name of the Church, 
and fight agahist the Church, which is the congregation 
of faithful men. Let us fight with the sword of the 
spirit, which is the Word of God.’ 

The rebels, far from being calmed, showed — ^part of 
them at least — that they were animated by the vilest 
sentiments. A body of insingents had invested the 
castle of Skipton, the only place in the county of York 
which still held for the king. The wife and daughters 
of Lord Clifford, and other ladies who inhabited it, 
happened to be at an abbey not far off, just when the 
castle was beleaguered. The insm’gents caused Lord 
Clifford to be informed that if he did not surrender, his 
wife and daughters would be brought next day to the 
foot of the walls and be given up to the camp-followers. 
In the middle of the night, Christopher Aske, brother 
of Kobei't, who had remained faithful, crept through the 
camp of the besiegers, and by unfrequented roads suc- 
ceeded in bringing into the castle all those ladies, whom 
he thus saved from the most infamous outrages.* 

Eobert Aske, Lord Darcy, the archbishop of York, 
and several other leaders had their head-quarters at 
Pomfret castle, where the Lancaster herald, dispatched 
by the king, presented himself on the 21st of October. 
After passing through many troops of armed men — 
‘very cruel fellows,’ he saysf — he was at last introduced 
to the great captain. Seeing Lord Darcy and the arch- 
bishop before him — ^persons more impoilant than the 
Westminster lawyer — the herald began to address them. 
Aske was offended, and rising from his seat told him 
haughtily, that he was the person to be addressed. The 
messenger discharged his mission. He represented to 
the leaders of the rebellion that they were but a handful 

* TMs fact is mentioned in one of the depositions of the trial 
which followed the revolt. See Christopher Ashe’s Examination. 

t Lancaster Herald’s Eeport . — State Papers, i. p. 485. 
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before the great power of liis Majesty,* and that the 
Ling had done nothing in regard to religion, but what 
the clergy of YorL. and of Canterbury had acknowledged 
to be m conformity with tho Word of God When the 
speech was ended, Ashe, as if he did not care for the 
herald’s words, said rudely to him, 'Show me your 
proclamation ’ * He behaved,* wrote tho envoy, * as 

though ho had been some great pnnee, with great ngor 
and like a tyrant ’ * Hendd, said Aske, * this proclama- 
tion shall neither be road at the market cross nor else 
where amongst my people Wo want the redress of our 
grievances, and we will die fightmg to obtain them ’ 
The herald asked what were their grievances 'My 
followers and I,’ replied the chief, ‘will walk m pilgrim- 
age to London, to his Majesty, to e:q3el from the council 
all the mIs blood m it, and set up all the noble blood 
again ,t ^^d also to obtain the full restitution of Chnst a 
Church’ ‘ Wdl you give me that m wntmg? said the 
herald Aske gave him the oath which the rebels took, 
and at the same time puttmg his hand on the paper, he 
said with a loud voice, ‘ This is my act , I wiU die m its 
defence, and all my followers will die with me ' The 
herald, intimidated by the authoritative tone of the 
chief, bent his knee before the rebel captain, for which 
he was brought to tnal and executed in the following 
year * Give him a guard of forty men, and see him out 
of town,* said Aske 

Forthwith thirty thousand well armed men of whom 
twelve thousand were mounted, set out imder the orders 
of Aske, Lord Darcy, and other noblemen of tho 
country Norfolk had only a smoll force, which ho 
could not trust , accordingly the rohols were convinced, 
that when they appeared, tho king s soldiers and perhaps 

• Tho herald added 'They shall he coastmined the next yenr to 
oat their own fingers — State Papers i p 476. 

t ‘ To hare all the vyle hlood of hia connsell pat from him sad 
ell noble blood eet up again ’ — taneaster JTeralfTs p 48G. 
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ilie diilic liimsolf would join llieiu. Tbo Eommi-cntliolic 
army arrived on ilio baulcs of tlio Don, on (lie oilier sido 
of wliicli (at Doncaster) tlio Icing’s forces were stationed. 
Those ardent men, who wove six against one, inllamed 
by monies who were impatient to return to their nests, 
proiiosed to pass the Don, overthrow Norfolk, enter 
London, dictate to the king the execution of all tho 
partisans of the Beformntion, and restore tho papal 
power in England, The rising of tho water, increased 
by heavy rains, did not jiormit tliem to cross the river. 
Every hour’s delay was a gain to the royal cause ; tho 
msurgents having brought no provisions with them, 
wore forced to disband to go in soai'ch of them else- 
where. Norfolk took advantage of this to circulate an 
address among tho rebels, ‘Unhappj* men!’ it said, 
‘ what folly hath led j'ou to make this most shameful re- 
bellion against our most i-ightcous king, who hath kept 
you in peace against all your enemies ? Eye, for shame I 
How can you do this to one who loves you more than 
all his subjects? If you do not return, every man to 
his house, we will show you tho hardest courtes}’ that 
ever was shomi to men, that have loved you so well as 
we have done. But if you go to .yom- homes, you shall 
have xis most humble suitors to his Highness for you.’* 
This proclamation was signed by Lords NorfoUc, Shrews- 
bury, Exeter, Butland, and Huntingdon, all catholics, 
and the greatest names in England. 

The insm'gents th\is found themselves in the most 
difi&cult position. They must attack the supporters of 
their own cause. If the lords who had signed the j)ro- 
clamation were slain, England would lose her best coun- 
cillors, and her greatest generals, and the Church would 
be deprived of the most zealous catholics. The strength 
of England would be sacrificed and the country opened 
to her ■ enemies. Old Lord Darcy was for attacking ; 
young Eobert Aske for negotiation. On Satm-day, 28th 


• State Papers, i. p. 495. 
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of October, commissioners from both parties met on, the 
bndgo leading to Doncaster The rebel commissioners 
consented to lay doivn their arms, provided the heresies 
of Lnther, ‘^^’^icliff, Huss, Melanchthon, (Ecolampadius, 
and the worha of Tyndole were destroyed and nulbfied , 
that the supremacy was restored to fbe see of Rome , 
that the suppressed abbeys were re-established , that 
heretical bishops and lords were punished by fire or 
otherwise , and that a parliament was held promptly at 
Nottmgham or Yorh,* 

There could no longer be any doubt, that the object 
of the insurrection was to crush the Reformation The 
names of most of the reformers were mentioned m the 
articles, and fire or sword were to do justice to the most 
illustrious of their adherents The same evenmg they 
handed in a letter addressed To the King's Hoyal Sigh 
ness Krom Ifonca^fcr, this Saturday, at eleven of theclocl 
at night Sa’dis, post, haste, haste, haste 't rebels 
themselves were m such haste that they waited no 
longer The nest day (29th of October) the kings 
lieutenant announced at one in the afternoon, that the 
insurgents hod dispersed and were returning to their 
homes J Two of the rebel leaders were to carry the 
stipulated conditions to the long, and NoifolL, was to 
accompany them That zealous catholic was not per- 
haps without a hope that the petition would induce 
Henry to become reconciled to the pope He was 
greatly deceived 

Thus God had scattered the forces of those who 
had stood up against 'Wicliff, Huss, and Luther The 
kingdom resumed its usual tranquiUity A little later 
the men of the North, excited bj the mtngues of the 
pope and Begimld Role, then a cardinal, again took 
up arms , hut they were defeated , seventy of them 

• These articles are more or less numerous according to the 
sources whence they are denred. 

I fftatt Papers, i. p 49C 


t Bid p 497 
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were liangod ou ibc Avails of Carlisle, and Lords Darcy 
and Hussey, witli inauA* barons, sibbots, priors, and a 
great, number of priests, Avero executed in diflereut 
places. The scheming archbishop of York alone es- 
caped, it is not kuoAvn hoAv. The cottages, parsonages, 
and castles of the North A\-oro fillet! Avith anguish and 
(error. Henry, ayIio cutofi'thc heads of his most inti- 
mate friends and of his cpicou, did not thinlc of sparing 
rebels. It Avas a terrible lesson, but not very cflectual. 
The priests tbd not lose their courage ; (hoy still kept, 
asking for the re-establishment of the pope, the death of 
the Lutherans, and the annihilation of the Keform. An 
event Avliich ocenrred at this time seemed likely to favor 
their desires. A great blow Avas about to bo dealt 
against the Eeformation. But, the Avays of God are not 
as our Avay.s, and from AA'hat seems dc.stincd to compro- 
mise His cause. Ho often makes His U-iumph proceed. 


CHAPTER XrV, 

THE DEATH OF THE GUHVT HEFOUAIER OF EKGLAKD. 

(From 1535 to October 153G.) 

Most of the reformers, Luther, Zuingle, CalAun, Knox, 
and others have acquired that name by their preachings, 
their Avritings, their smuggles, and their actions. It is 
not so Avith the principal reformer of England : all his 
activity Avas concentred in the Holy Scriptures. Tyn- 
dale Avas less prominent than the other instiamients of 
God, Avho AA'ere awakened to upraise the Church. "We 
might say, that ImoAving the Ai'ealmess of man, he had 
retired and hidden himself to alloAv the "Word from 
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Heaven to act bj itself He had studied it, translated 
it, and sent it over the sea it must noiv do its oivn 
work. Is it not written The field ts the tcorld, and the 
'teed IS the Wo) d ^ But there is nnothei characteristic 
or rather another fact, which distmguishes Tnm fi;om 
them, and this wo have to describe 

Wlule the new adversaries of Henry "VIII , Pole and 
the papistical party, were i^tating on the contment, 
ndale, the man whom tlie king had pursued so long 
without being able to catch, was in prison at Vilvorde, 
near Brussels In vain was he girt around with the 
tliick walls of that huge fortress. Tyndale was free 
‘There is the captinty and bondage,’ he could say, 

‘ whence Christ dehvered us, redeemed and loosed us * 
His blood, bis death, his patience m suffenug rebukes 
and ivrongs, hts prayers and fastings, his meekness and 
fulfilling of the uttermost point of the law broke the 
bon ds of Satan, w herem we were so strait bound.' Thus 
Tyndale was as truly free at Vilvorde, as Paul had been 
at Home He felt pressed to accomplish a vow made 
many years before ‘ If God preserves my life,' he had 
said, ‘I will cause a boy that drive tb a plow to know 
more of the Scriptures than the pope ’ True Chnstianify 
shows its< If by the attention it gives to Chri'?t's httlo 
ones It was time for Tyndale to keep his promise 
He occupied his prison hours in preparing for the 
humble dwellera in the Gloucestershire villages and fbo 
Rurroundmg counties an edition of the Bible in which 
he employed the langu'^^e and orthography used in that 
pait of Eugland f "When near his end, he returned 
lovmgly to the familiar speech of his childhood , he 
wrote m the dialect of the jieasantry to save the souls of 

• Tyndale, Doctmial Treatises p 18 

t ‘ Tfie ^Teice Tcslamtnt Jt/liirfenUy wrrecifd qjicf compared reilh 
Ortke lij W jUyam Tyndido imd ^i&hcd In the yere of our Lord 
God M t> anno iiv ’ Thera is a copy of it in tho Cambndge 
Library In this edition Tyndale wrote, • faetber, mac^ter, sayede 
i-c , instead of ‘ father, master said.* 
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tlio iio:iS!iuts, aiul for llio first time put titles to (bo 
chapters of the Scripture, m order to malco (be uuder- 
stauding of it easier to bis bumbler fellow-eountrymon. 
Two other editions of the New Testament niipeared dur- 
ing the first year of bis oaptiviiy. Ho did more : bo 
bad translated (be Old Testament according to (be 
Hebrew text, and was going to see to the printing of it 
just when Philips betrayed him. The fear that this 
labor would be lost grieved him even more than bis im- 
prisonment : a Mend undertook the work be could no 
longer do himself. 

At that time there lived at Antwerp, as chaplain to 
the English merchants m that city, a young man from 
the county of Warwick, named Pogers, who bad been 
educated at Cambridge, and was a little more than 
thirty years old. Eogers was learned, but submissive 
to the Bomisb traditions. Tpidalc having made bis 
acquaintance, asked him to belj) in translating the Holy 
Scriptures, and Bogers caught joyfully at tlio oppor- 
tunity of employing bis Greek and Hebrew. Close and 
constant contact \^•itb the Word of God gradually 
effected in him that great transformation, that total 
renewal of the man which is the object of redemption. 
‘I have found the ti'ue light in the Gospel,’ be said one 
day to Tyndale ; ‘I now see the filthiness of Rome, and 
I cast from my shoulders the bca^’y yoke it bad imposed 
upon me.’* From that bom* T^mdale received from 
Bogers the help which be bad fonnerly received from 
John Frytb, that pious martyr, whoso example Rogers 
was to follow by enduring, the first under j\Iaiy, the 
punishment of fire. The Holy Scriptures have Irecn 
written ui English with the blood of martyrs — if we 
may so speak — the blood of Fryth, Tjmdale, and 
Rogers : it is a crown of glory for that translation. At 
the moment of Tjmdale’s jierfidious arrest, Rogers bad 
fortunately saved the manuscript of the Old Testament, 

* Foxe, Acts, vi. p. 591. 
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and now resolved to doHy the pnnting no longer 
"When the nows of this reached the Heformer in lus cell 
at ViIt orde, it cast a gleam of hght upon lus latter days 
and filled lus heart with joy The \ili6le Bible , — that 
was the legacy which the dying Tjndale desired to 
leaTe to his foUow-countiyinen He took pleasure m 
lus gloomy dungeon m following with his mmd’s eye 
that dll me Senpture from city to city and from cottage 
to cottage , hia imagination pictured to him the strug- 
gles It would have to go through, and also its victories 
‘ The AYord of God/ he said, ‘ never was without perse- 
cution — ^no more than the son can be without his light. 
By what right doth the pope forbid God to speak m 
the English tongue i Why should not the sermons of 
the Apostles, preached no doubt in the mother tongue 
of those who hoard them, be now wntten in the mother- 
tongue of those who read Ihem^’ Tyndale did not 
think of provmg the cUvinity of the Bible by learned 
dissertations ‘Senpture denves its authonlj from 
Him who sent it,' he said ‘Would you know the rea- 
son why men behevo m Senpture’ — It is Senpture— It 
is itself the instrument which outwardly leads men to 
behave, whilst inwardly, the epmt of God HimseJf, 
speaking through Senpture, gives faith to His chil- 
dren'* We do not know for certain in what city 
Rogers printed the great English folio Bible Ham- 
burg, Antwerp, Marburg, Lubeck, and even Pans have 
been named Extraordinary precautions were required 
to pi event the persecutors from entering the house 
where men had the boldness to pimt the Word of God, 
and from breaking the pnntmg-presses Tyndale bad 
the great comfort of knowing that the whole Bible was 
going to be published, and that prophets, apost’es, and 
Chnst himself would speak by it after his death f 

• Tyndale b ITbr^s, voL j pp, 131, IGl, 118 , voL in. pp 136, 
139. 

t Mr Clinstoplier Andenon, who has displayed Bnch a coro* 
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Tins man, so uctiTe, so learned, and so tvnl}' groat, 
A\'lioso ■works circulated far and Avidc with so much 
power, had at the same time within him a pure and 
beneficent light — the love of God and of man — which 
shed its mild rays on all around him. The depth of his 
faith, the charm of his conversation, the upj-ightnc.ss of 
his conduct, touched those who came near him.-'= Tim 
jailer liked to bring him his food, in order to talk -with 
him, and his young daughter often accompanied him 
and listened eagerly to the words of the pious English- 
man. Tyndalo spoke of Jesus Christ; it scorned to 
him that the riches of the divine Sphit were about to 
transform Christendom ; that the children of God were 
about to bo manifested, and that tlm Lord was about 
to gather together his elect. ‘ Grace is there, summer is 
nigh,’ he was wont to say, ‘for tlio trees blossom. ’"j' In 
truth, young shoots and even old trees, long barren, 
flouiished within the very walls of the castle. The 
jailer, his daughter, and other members of their house 
wore converted to the Gospel by Tyndalo’s life and doc- 
tiine.J However dark the machinations of his enemies, 
they could not obscure the divine light kindled in his 
heart, and which shone before men. Tiicro was an 
invincible power in this Christian man. EuU of hope 
in the final victory of Jesus Christ, he courageously 
trampled tmder foot tribulations, trials, and death itself. 
Ho believed in the victory of the "Word. ‘ I am bound 
like a malefactor,’ he said, ‘but the "SVord of God is not 
bound.’ The bitterness of his last days was changed 
into great peace and divine sweetness.^ 

His friends did not forget him. Among the English 

tiinaiion of learning and discernment in liis worlc entitled The 
Annals of the English Bible, comes to no decision ns to the j)laco of 
impression. He only remarhs that if we examine well the capital 
letters, initials, &c., w'e may now ho ahlo to name the printing 
office Irom which that volume proceeded. 

* Poxe, .dets, V. p. 127. t Tyndalo, Boclrinal Treatises, p. 83. 
t Foxe, Acts, V. p, 127. 
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racrehants at Antwerp was one whose affection had 
often reminded him that 'friendship is the assemblage 
of every virtue/ as a wise man of antiquity styles it* 
Thomas Poyntz, one of whoso ancestors had come over 
from Normandy mth "William the Conqueror, had per- 
haps hnown the reformer in the house of Lady Walsh, 
who also belonged to this ancient family For nearly a 
year the merchant had entertamed the translator of the 
Scriptures beneath his roof, and a mutual and unlimited 
confidence was established between them When 
Poynlz saw his friend m prison, he resolved to do every- 
thmg to save him Poyntz’s elder brother John, who 
had retired to his estate at North Okendon, m Esses, 
had accompanied the king m 1520 to the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, and although no longer at court, he still 
enjoyed the favor of Henry VHL Thomas determmed 
to write to John ‘Right well beloved brother,' be 
said, ‘William Tyndale is in pnson, and like to suffer 
death, unlcas the king should extend his gracious help 
to him He h'la lam in my house tliree quarters of a 
year, and I know that the king has never o truer- 
hearted subject t When the pope ga7e his Majesty the 
title of Defender of the Faith, he prophesied bko 
Caiaphas The papists thought our pnnee should be a 
great mamtamer of their abominations , but God has 
eutered his grace into the right battle The king should 
know that the death of this man will bo one of the 
highest pleasures to tho enemies of the Gospel If 
might please his Majesty to send for this man, it might, 
by the means thereof, be opened to tho court and coun- 
cil of this country (Brabant) that they would fie at 
another point with the bishop of Romo withm a short 
space ’ 

John lost no time ho succeeded m mtercstmg Crom- 
well in the reformer’s cause, and on tho 10th of Sep- 

• Pythagoras ux the B«Atr p 331- 

t Anderson, Annala *>/ the JE/ujlish Bihle, i p 427. 
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tcmbor 1535, a nicssongor arrived in Antwerp -witli Wo 
letters from tlie A*icar-gcnorol — one for tho marqnis of 
Bergon-op-zoom, and the other for Cnroudclet, arch- 
bishop of Palermo and president of tho conncil of 
Brabant. Alas! tho marquis had started two days 
before for Germany, whither ho was conducting tho 
princess of Deniiiark. Thomas Poyntz mounted his 
horse, and caught up the escort aboiit liftcon miles 
from Jdaestricht. Tlio marquis hurriedly glanced over 
Cromwell’s dispatch. ‘I have no leisure to write,’ ho 
said ; ‘ the princess is making ready to depart ’ ‘ I ivill 

follow you to tho next baiting place,’ answered Tyn- 
dalo’s indefatigable friend. ‘ Bo it so/ replied Bergen- 
oj)-zoom. 

On arriving at IMaestricht, tho marquis wrote to 
Flogge, to Cromwell, and to his friend tho archbishop, 
president of tlie coxmcil of Brabant, and gave the three 
letters to Poyntz. Tho latter presented the letters of 
Cromwell and of tho marquis to tho president, but tho 
archbishoji and the council of Brabant were opposed to 
Tjmdale. Poyntz immediately started for Loudou, and 
laid the answer of the council before Cromwell, entreat- 
ing him to insist that T^mdale should be immediatel,y 
set at liberty, for the danger was great. The answer 
was delayed a month.* Poyntz handed it to tho chan- 
cery of Brabant, and every day this true mid generous 
friend went to the office to learn the result. ‘Yom’ 
request ixill be gi-anted,’ said one of the clerks on tho 
foiu’th day. Pojmtz was transported with joy. Tyndalo 
was saved.f 

Tho traitor Philips, however, who had delivered him 
to his enemies, was then at Louvain. He had run 
away from Antwerp, knoiving that tho English mer- 
chants were angry with him, and had sold his books 

* ‘Let not to take pains witli loss of time in his own business.' 
— Foxe, Acts, V. p. 124. 

t ‘ Master Tyndalo should have been delivered to him.’ — Ibid. 
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•with the intent of escaping to Pans But the Louvam 
pnests, who still needed him, reassured him, and re- 
maining in that stronghold of Eomanism, he began to 
trandate into Latin such passages m Tyndalo‘s writings 
as ho thought best ealcvdatcd to offend the catholics 
Ho was thus occupied when the news of d^dale’s 
approaching deliverance fiUed him and hia friends with 
alarm "What was to be done? He thought the onij 
means of preventing the hberation of the pnsoner was 
to shut lip the liberator himself * Philips went straight 
to the procurator-generoL ‘That man, Poyntz/ he 
said ‘ IB as much a heretic as Tyndale ’ Two sergeants- 
at-arms were sent to beep watch over Poyntz at his 
house, aud for six days m succession he was examined 
upon a hundred different articles At the beginning of 
Pehruai 7 1536, ho learnt that ho was about to bo sent 
to prison, and knowing what would follow, lie formed a 
prompt resolution Ono night, when the sergeants at- 
arms were asleep, he escaxied and left the city earlj, 
]U8t as the gates were opened. Horsemen were sent m 
Bcareh of him , but ns Poyntz knew the country well, 
he escaped them, got on board a ship, and arrived safe 
and sound at his brother s house at North Okendon 

"When Tyndale heard of this escape, he knew what 
it indicated , but he was not overwhelmed, and almost 
at the foot of the scaffold, he bravely fought many 
a tough battle The Louvam doctors imdertook to 
make him abjure his faith, and represented to him 
that he was condemned by the Church ‘The aatbo 
nty of Jesn.s Christ,’ answered Tyndale, * is independent 
of the authority of the Church ’ They called upon him 
to make submission to (ho successor of the Apostle 
Peter ‘Holj Scripture,’ ho said, ‘is the first of the 
Apostles, and the ruler m the kingdom of Christ ’f The 

• 'He knevr no other remedy hot to acense Poyntz.’ — Foxe, 
Acta, T p 430 

t Tyndale, TTorLa, ii pp 105, 251 
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Bomisli doctors ineffectually attacked Mm in Ms prison : 
ke skowed tkem tkat tkey were entangled in vain tra- 
ditions and miserable superstitions, and overtkrew all 
tkek pretences. 

Dm’ing tkis time Poyntz was working witk all kis 
migkt in England to ward off tke blow by wMck kis 
friend was about to be struck. Jokn assisted Tkomas, 
but aU was useless. Henry just at tkat time was 
making great efforts to arrest some of Ms subjects, 
wkom tkeir devotion to tke pope kad driven out of 
England. ‘ Cover all tke roads witk spies, in order to 
catck tkem," ke wrote to tke German magistrates ; * 
but tkere was not a word about Tyndale. Tke kiog 
cared very kttle for tkese evangelicals. His religion 
consisted in rejecting tke Homan pontiff and making 
kimself pope ; as for tkose reformers, let tkem be burnt 
in Brabant, it will save Mm tke trouble. 

All kope was not, kowever, lost, Tkey kad confi- 
dence in tke vicegerent, tke hammer of tke monks. On 
tke 13tk of April Vaugkan wrote to Cromwell from 
Antwerp : ‘If you will send me a letter for tke privy- 
council, I can still save Tyndale from tke stake ; only 
make kaste, for if you are slack about it, it will be too 
late.’f But tkere were cases in wMck Cromwell could 
do notking witkout tke king, and Henry was deaf. He 
kad special motives at tkat time for sacrificing Tyndale : 
tke discontent wMck broke out in tke Nortk of England 
made kim desk’ous of concikating tke Low Countries. 
Ckai’les Y. also, wko was vigorously attacked by Francis 
I., prayed Ms very good brother (Henry YTH.) to miite 
witk Mm for the public good of Christendom.X Queen 
Mary, regent of tke Hetkerlands, wrote from Brussels 
to ker uncle, entreating Mm to yield to tkis prayer, and 
tke king was quite ready to abandon Tjmdale to suck 
powerful allies. Mary, a woman of uprigkt keart but 


* Tyndale, Works, ii, pp. 195, 251. 

t State Papers, Tii. pp. 662, 663, 665. f Ihid. is. pp. 662-664. 
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feeble cbarvcter, easily jiolded to outward impressions, 
and bad at that tune bad cowii'Jellora about ber ‘ Those 
animals (the monks) aro all powerful at the Court of 
Brussels/ said Erasmus * Maty is only a puppet 
placed there by our nation , Montignj is the plaj thing 
of the Franciscans , the cardmal-archbishop of Liege is 
a dommeermg person, mid full of aiolence , and as for 
the archbishop of Palermo, he is a mere giver of words 
and nothing else ’* 

Among such personages, and under their influence, 
the court was formed, and the trial of the reformer of 
England began Tyndale refused to bo represented by 
counsel ‘ I will answer my accusers myself,' he said. 
The doctrine for which he was tried was this 'The man 
who throws off the worldly existence which he has hved 
far from God, and receives by a living faith the complete 
remission of his sms, wlucb the death of Christ has 
purchased for him, is introduced by a glorious adoption 
into the very family of God.’ This was certainly a crime 
for which a reformer could joyfuUy snffei In August 
1530, Tyndale appeared before the ecclesiastical court 
‘ You are chaiged,’ said his judges * with having 
infringed the impcnal decree which forbids any one to 
teacb that faith alone justifies ’f The accusation was 
not without truth Tjmdale’s CnjuH Mammon had just 
appeared in London under the title Deatise of Justifi- 
cation hy Faith only Every man could read in it the 
crime with which ho was charged 

Tyndale had his reasons when he dedared ho would 
defend bimselt It was not his own cause that ho 
undertook to defend but the cause of tlic Bible , a Bra- 
bant lawyer would have supported it very poorly It 
was m his heart to proclaim solemnly, heforo ho died, 

• Letter to Cliolerus Lrasmos died shortly after, on tho 12th 
of July, 1536 

t Foxe, T p 127 Urkundeii des Augsburg Ecichtages, 
u p. 719 
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over to the secular power * They were eager to make 
him go through the ceremonial, even all the mummenes, 
used on such occasions it \raa too good a case to allow 
of any curtailment The reformer was dressed m his 
sacerdotal robes, the sacred aessels and the Bible were 
placed in his hands, and he was taken before the bishop 
The latter, having been informed of the crime of the ac 
cused man, stripped him of the ornaments of his order, 
took away the Bible from the translator of the Bible , and 
after a barber had shaved the whole of his head, the 
bishop declared him deprived of the ciown of the pnest 
hood, and expelled, like an tmdutiful child, from the 
inheritance of the Lord 

One day would have been siifBcieut to cut off from 
this world the man who was its ornament, and those who 
walked in the darkness of fanaticism waited impatiently 
for the fatal hour , but the secular power hesitated for 
awhile, and the reformer stayed nearly two months 
longer in pnson, always full of faith, peace, and joy 
‘ Well,’ said those who came nca** him in the castle of 
Yilvorde, ‘if that man is not a good Chnstian, we do 
not know of one upon earth ’ Bchgjous courage was 
personified in Tyndale He h id never suffered himself 
to bo stopped by any difficulty, pnvntion, or suffering , 
he bad resolutely followed the call ho had received, 
which was to give England the Word of God, Nothing 
had terrified him, nothing had dispirited him , with ad- 
mirable perseverance he had contmued his work, and 
now he was going to give hia life for it Firm in his 
convictions, he had never sacrificed the least truth to 
prudence or to fear , firm m his hope, he had never 
doubled that the labor of his life would bear fruit, for 
that labor had the promises of God That pious and 
intrepid man is one of the noblest examples of Chnshan 
heroism 

• John Hutton (the English agent) to Lord Cromwell, 12th 
Angust, 153G — State Papers vu p 663. 
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The faiiit hope which some of Tynclalo’s friends had 
entertained, on seeing the delay of jnslicn, Avas soon de- 
stroyed. The imperial goverjuneni jireparcd at last to 
complete the wishes of the priests. Friday, the Gth of 
October, 1536, was the day that terminated the miserablo 
but gloriotis life of the reformer. The gates of tlio 
prison rolled back, a procession crossed the loss and the 
bridge, nnder which slept the waters of the Senno,^' 
passed the outward walls, and halted without the forti- 
fications. Before leaving the castle, Tyudalc, a grateful 
friend, had intrusted the jailer with a letter iutonded 
for Poyntz ; the jailer took it himself to Antwerp not 
long after, but it has not come down to xis. On arriving 
at the scene of XDunishment, the reformer found a nu- 
merous crowd assembled. The government had wished 
to show the loeople the punishment of a heretic, but 
they only witnessed the triumph of a martjT. Tyndalo 
was calm. ‘I call God to record,’ he cotdd say, ‘that 
I have never altered, against the voice of my conscience, 
one syllable of his Word; Nor would do this day, if all 
the pleasures, honors, and riches of the eartli might be 
given me.’! The joy of hope filled his heart : yet one 
painful idea took possession of him. Dying far from 
his countiy, abandoned by his king, he felt saddened at 
the thought of that prince, who had already iior.^ecuted 
so many of God’s .servants, and who remained ob.stinately 
rebelhous against that di'V’ine light wliich everywhere 
shone around him. Tyndale would not have that sotd 
perish through carelessness. His chaiity bmied all the 
faults of the monarch : he prayed that those sins might 
be blotted out from before the face of God ; he would 
have saved Henry YIII. at any cost. While the execu- 
tioner was fastening him to the post, the reformer 
exclaimed in a loud and .suppliant voice : ‘Lord, open 
the king of England’s eyes 1'% They were his last words. 

* The present prison is Ltiilt on the other hsnh of the wren 

t Tore, Ads, v. p. j}/,/!. p, 123- 

VOL. T-— 10* 
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Instantly afterwards he was slningled, and flames con- 
snmed the martyr s hody His last cry was wafted to 
the British isles, and repeated in every assembly of 
Christians A great death had crowned a gieat life 
‘ Suchj’ says the old chronicler, John Toxe ‘ such is the 
story of that true servant and martyr of God, IVilliam 
Tyndale, who, for his notable pains and travail, mav 
well be called the Apostle of England tn thi'i our later age * 

His fellow eonntrymen profited by the work of his 
life As early as 1626 more than twenty editions of 
Tyndale s New Testament had been circulated over the 
kingdom, and others had followed them It was like a 
mighty nver continually bearing new waters to the sea 
Did the reformer s death dry them up suddenly ? No 
A greater work still was to be accomplished the entire 
Bible was ready But could it be circulated ? The king 
had refused hia consent to the circulation of Coverdale s 
Bible , would he not do the same with this, and with 
greater reason? A powerful protector alone could 
secure the free circulation of Scripture Richard Graf- 
ton, the prmfer, went to London to ask peimission to 
sell the precious volume, and with the intention of apply 
mg to Cranmer 

"Would Cranmer protect it? The long and Cromwell 
had declared against Tyndale, and the pnmato had 
looked on that was too much hia custom His es 
sentially prudent mind, the conviction he felt that he 
could do no good to the Church unless ho kept the 
place ho occupied, and perhaps his love of life, mclmed 
hun to yield to his master s despotic will So long as 
Henry VIIT was on the throne of England, Cranmer 
was (humanly speaking) the only possible reformer A 
John the Baptist, a Knox, would have been dashed to 
pieces at the first shock. The sceptre was then an axe , 
to save the head, it was necessary to bend it Tlio 
pnmato, therefore, bent his head frequently Ho hid 
• Foie Acta t p 111. 
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liimpclf duving ilio Yoxi\\ nngov, l>nt wlim th<‘ i Un iu \\nA 
posted lie fippc:iv<'d ugiiin. *^1 lu' pv'unule v'lis th<' \'i< lUii 
oi nu cn-or. Ho lind i^uid Ihut the liter 
iiiimd the Chmvh. nnd (-very titiu* the tyrnid’i; f'lih r \va:t 
licard,he nppourod to holieve that (hid hitn.M'lf eitjoim-d 
him io obey. Cniniiu-v %vus the imtige of liin ('hnti'h 
■which, uudor the weight of il*^ {rri'uttU'f'.s :iiid with jnuu\ 
"wcnlaicsscs hidden heneath 11*^ voltes, has not witiistaiul- 
ing always had within it a mighty pvinoiphj of (rant and 
life. 

Grafton, the printer, had an andieneo of the tivch- 
hishop at Fordo, in Kent: ho presented the martyrs 
Bible, and ashed him to proenro its free; eireulation. 
The archbishop took the bool, esamined if, and was 
delighted -with it. Fidelity, clearness, .‘strength, sim- 
plicity, nnetion — all were combined in Ibis admirable 
translation. Cramnerhad much eagerness in jirojiosing 
what lie thought useful Ho sent the volume to Crom- 
well, begging him to prc.sont it to his Majesty nnd 
obtain permission for it io be sold, ‘until such time tbat 
we (the bishops),’ he added, ‘shall put forth a hotter 
translation — ivhich, I thinlr, will not be till a day after 
doomsday.’* 

Henry ran over the bool : Tyndale’s name was not in 
it, and the dedication to lii.s ^Majesty was very ivell 
wi-itten. The ling regarding (and not without reason) 
Holy Scnptnre as the most powerful engine to dc.stroy 
the papal system, and believing that this iran.slaiiow 
would help him to emancipate England from the 
Eomish domination, came to an unexpected I’esolntion : 
he authorized the .sale and the reading of the Bible 
throughout the lingdom. Inconsistent and whiin.sical 
jirince! at one and the same time he published and 
imposed all over his realm the doctrines of Romanism, 
and circulated without obstacle flie Divine Word that 
overthrew them ! We may well say that the blood of a 

* Craomer, Letters and licmains (dlh August, 1537), p. 3i‘L 
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martyr, precious m tiie eyes of the Supreme King, 
opened the gates of England to the Holy Scnptures 
CroruTvell having informed the aichbisho}) of the royal 
decision, the htter exclaimed, * ^\Tiat you hav e just 
done gnes mo more pleasure than if you had given me 
a thousand pounds I doubt not but that hereby such 
frmt of good knowledge shall ensue, that it shall ncH 
appear hereafter, what high and acceptable service you 
have done unto God and the king, which shall so much 
redound to your honor that (besides God s reward) y ou 
shall obtain perpetual memory for the same ’* 

For centuries the English people had been waiting 
for such a permission, o^en from befoie the time of 
Wyehff, and accordingly the Bible circulated rapidly 
The impetuosity with which the hving waters rushed 
fortlx, carrying with them everything they met in then 
course, was like the sudden opening of a huge floodgate 
This great event, more important than divorces, treaties, 
and wars, was the conquest of England by the Reforma- 
tion ‘ It was a wonderful tlimg to see,’ says an old 
historian f 'Whoever possessed the means bought the 
booh and read it or had it read to him by others Aged 
persons learnt their letters in order to study the Holy 
Scnptuies of God In many places there were meetings 
for reading , poor people clubbed their savings together 
and purchased a Bible, and then in some remote comer 
of the church, they modestly formed a circle, and read 
the Holy Book between them A crowd of men, women 
and young folks, disgusted witJi the barren pomp of the 
altars, and with the worship of dumb images, would 
gather round them to taste Uio precious promises of the 
Gospel God himself spoke under the arched roofs of 
those old chapels or time-wom cathedrals, where for 

• Cranmer, Letters and Remains, p 346. 

t Sliype, Oanmer iTenu p 91 

J ‘ Several poor men on Sunday eat reading m the lower 

end of the Chmch,’ — Ibid. 
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enerations no tiling had been heavd but masses and 
Ltanies. The people ivished, instead of the noisy 
hants of the priests, to hear the voice of Jesus Christ, 
>f Paul and of John, of Peter and of Janies. The 
Christianity of the Apostles reappeared in the Church. 

But Vvith it came persecution, according to the words 
if the Master ; The brother shall deliver xip the brother to 
death) and the father the child. A father exasperated 
because his son, a mere boy, had talreu part in theso 
holy readings, caught him by the hair, and put a cord 
round his neck to hang him.^*" In all the towns and vil- 
lages of Tyndale’s coimtry the holy ^lages were opened, 
and the delighted readers found therein those treasures 
of peace and joy which the mart^T had known. Many 
cried out with him, ‘We know that this Word is from 
God, as we know that fire bums ; not because any one 
has told us, but because a Divine fire consumes our 
hearts. 0 the brightness of the face of Moses ! 0 the 
splendor of the glory of Jesus Christ, wliich no veil con- 
ceals ! O the inwai'd power of the Divine word, which 
compels us, with so much sweetness, to love and to do ! 
0 the temple of God -within us, in which the Son of God 
dwells ! ’f Tyndale had deshed to see the world on fire 
by his Master’s Word, and that fire was kindled. 

The general dissemination of the Holy Scriptures 
forms an important epoch in the Beformation of Eng- 
land. It is like one of those pillars which separate one 
territory fr*om anotheiv Here, for the moment, we 
suspend our eom’se, and repose for a brief space ere we 
turn our steps to other countries. 

* Strype, Oranmer Mem., p. 92. 

t Tyndale’s Works, vol. i. pp. 27, 317, 373, 463 ; vol. ii. pp. 210 
260 ; vol. lii. p. 26. 
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CHAPTER I 

BBOGRESS, STBDQOLES, AND MARTTRS OF TDE BEFORilAWON 
IN GENEVA. 

(Jasdart to Jo'je 1533 ) 

The Eefonnation of Geneva, prepared by the resto- 
ration of civil liberty and begun by the reading of the 
"Word of God and the teaching of various evangeUsta, 
woa about to bo definitively earned out by the devout 
ministry of Froment, "Viret, and particularly of Farel 
Afterwards Calvin, in accord with the Councils 
who never renounced their right of intervention, vnll 
strengthen the foundations and organize and crown the 
edifice The civil and ecclesiastical powers had (espec- 
ially since the days of Hildebrand) struggled continuallj 
with each other m the different nations of Chnstcndoin 
and stirred up hatreds, divisions, and wars A better 
state of things was to take the place of these perpetual 
troubles Church and State were not idways to bo 
united even in Geneva , but they would show more 
moderation in their relations, would more frequentl\ 
have the same tlioughts, and would advance hand in 
hand towards a mutual independence, which would not, 
however, estrange them from each other 

At the begmning of 1035 the opposition to Hefonu 
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diPCUPsinjj; tlu* impmtaut qtualu'n nln tin v Vii'rrt .* a 
good ov nn oviW Tho pnvl'iPxU“> l\n* and Snxoy 
ttwd io dfaium'^r.xt*' Ux such x>C the ci{r/''n ! sei v, c»>' 
Icnowu to ho in favor of civil lihcriy and rcli-doua re- 
form, that their condition wxuUl };o frv'tn had to v.nr;e, 
if they did not accept, the sovriaagnty of their hiahop. 
the protectorate of nncighlxoring princ4>, and the rnpre- 
mac.v of the pope — three masUu's for one, 'I’he frmts of 
that independence with which they wcr<' so ca])tival*'d, 
woidd he (they said) ngitntion, disorder, violence, ami 
misery. The feudal party was sineerc'ly convinced that 
the path of llherty is rugged and dangenxn.s ; that, ho 
who follows it stumbles, falls, and is ruined ; and that 
whether a nation be great or small, it needs an nhsoluhi 
and energetic power to Icoci) it in order. They n(lvi.e{‘d 
the Genevese to lay aside their tine theories, their old 
pai-chmcnt.s, and their ancient franchises, and to lahe a 
master if they desired to see peace, wtsilth, plcnsvjvo, 
and pro.sperity abound within their walls. 

The citizens rejected this advice. They believed that 
as the liberties they possessed c:nno from their failiers, 
they ought not to rob their children of them. '.Piiey 
knew that independence had daiiger.s, ])rivatic)nR, and 
troubles to which they must submit. But life itself is 
not without them, and xve should not think that a 
reason for making away with it. If God has enriched 
man with noble faculties, it is not that lie may mutilate 
or stifle them, hut develop, regulate, and ineroriso them, 
No man worthy of the name voluntarily acccjits laws in 
the making of wiiich he has had no share. Ciesarism, 
violence, and secret societies cannot be substituted in a 
nation for independence, justice, and publicity. De.spot- 
ism dwai'fs a man, liberty strongtbens bim. To take it 
away in order to prevent abuses, is to change the work 
and plan of the Creator. 

And yet everything seemed to indicate that liberty 
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and reform ^ere about to be destroyed m Geneva An 
assembly of the Swiss Cantons held, as we have seen, at 
Xiucerne on. tbe lat of January, 1535, had been occupied 
about Geneva , and Berne, the only canton that wished 
well to the Genevese, had consented that the hi'shop and 
the duhe should he reinstated m the rights nlnch they 
pretended to possess, provided religion remained free , 
for, the Bernese had added, ‘ faith is the gift of God.' 
But the envoys of Savoy had demanded the comploto 
and unconditional recognition of the absolute cuthonty 
of the duhe and the hishop, which alone (they ofBrmed) 
could put an end to all hatted and effusion of blood* 
The diet had decided on this, so that the reformation 
and mdepcudencQ of Geneva were about to ho anndn 
lated by tho Swiss themselves 

But it 18 when men draw back that help is nearest 
If aU were resolved, outside of Geneva, to destroy its 
Keformation, the small phalanx of citizens withui its 
walla was not less resolved to uphold it Three parties 
called for it ahUe Tho old huguenots wanted it to bo 
immediate, violent even if necessary > the magistrates 
Wished It to be legal, slovr, and diplomatic , and tho 
evangelicals desired it to bo spiritual and peaceably ac- 
complished by the Word of God There were many 
pious souls in the houses of people of mark, as well aa in 
obscure dwellings, who cned to God day and mght for 
the Inuinph of tho good cause That httie city of 12 000 
souls had determined to resist the powers who wanted 
to crush it. "Without hesitation, without fear, Geneva 
trusted m God and marched onwards Tlio penod (7th 
of Bebmary) having armed at uluch the migistmtcs 
were elected every year, tho Geneveso resolutely voted 
to tho first offices of iho state tlio friends of ludcpcn- 
denco and reform f Among tho councillors there wero 

•Arehivts hieraUs du royaame (TKoIie d Twnn.^Gcntvc, 
jiaqnet 14. 

t The four syntbes were A. CJncaad, tho intrepid hagnenol Ami 
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30 some of tlie most decided litiguenots.* Witli sucli 
en — mtli IFarel, "Viretj and ITvoment witliui its ^Yalls, 
id 'witli tlie Divine protection, the transformation of 
eneva seemed imminent, notndthstanding the efforts 
! Switzerland, Piedmont, the emperor, and the pope. 
The government party desired to precipitate nothing ; 
iiey intended to conciliate opposite opinions, and to 
eek a certain middle course which would satisfy every- 
)ody ; hut the 'cause of the Deformation and of liberty 
'ermented in many hearts. Those waters, which the 
magistrates would have desired to see motionless, were 
strongly agitated, and the Doman ship, ahead}' dis- 
masted, might be suddenly engulfed. Almost every day 
some citizen, some woman, or even some monk, left the 
Church of the pojoe and entered the Church of the 
Gospel ; or else some foreign Christian, who had 
forsaken everythiag to obey his conscience, entered the 
free city, principally by the gate of France. Those 
j)ious refugees were received like brothers. People 
gathered round them, looked at them, and questioned 
them. The strangers told how they had waged a 
bitter war, endured vile reproaches, wept much and 
groaned much ; but the annoyances they had suffered 
(they added) appeared light, now that they had found 
deliverance and liberty. The Christians of Geneva were 
strengthened by the faith of these noble confessors of 
Jesus Christ. The reforming torrent increased, it was 
seen rushing against the weakened barriers. The 
Doman-catholics both fi’om without and within vainly 
endeavored to check it ; it was about to sweep away the 
worm-eaten timbers of popery. ■]■ The council, however, 

Bandi^re, Hudriod du Molard, and Jean Philippin : tlie last only, 
■wlio vras chosen from a feeling of equity, inclined to the catholic 
side. 

* A. PoiTal, J. Philippe, P. Favre, S. Coquet, d’Adda, CL 
Savoyo, J. LuUin, and Et. de Chapeaurouge. 

fUegistres du Conseil des 7 et 8 Fdvrier 1525.— Froment, 
Oestes le Oenhe, p. 131, 
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Boemcd motionless The ardent B'lncliere -was pnsTnng 
forward, the catholic Phihppm was holding bach. , but 
the halfway opinions of the chief sj-ndic and of Du 
Molard finally prevailed 

The moderate party agreed that some concession 
ought to be made to the evangelical party, if they wished 
to remain in office A good oppoitumty occurred of 
realizing this plan They discovered a gnay fnar who 
offered to preach the Word of God, wliile wearing the 
hood of St Francis To give a mitigated Gospel, under 
a Roman form, is the plan ordinanly chosen hy those 
who hai e set peace before truth One or two days after 
the election of ^dics, the cordeher, supported by the 
council, ashed the Chapter for a place to preach m. 
The canons, who were a little mistrustfol, esammed 
him he wore the brown frock of St Francis, and a 
cord served him for a girdle Still they feared there 
was something underneath 'Go to the vicat cpiscopol, 
who lives at Ges,’ they said The ‘ovingehcid monk* 
did 80 , but the vicar also regarded him with an uneasy 
look ' My lord bishop,’ he answered, ‘ will soon come 
to Geneva , he will bring with him whatever preacher 
he likes ’ The poor Frinciscan came back and told the 
council that they had bowed him out oveiywhero Two 
councillors now waited upon the Chapter to snppoTl the 
monk's petition , when some of them, who lived as 
canons do, as idly as can be m^ined suddenly found 
that they had their hands full * We have to read the 
service,' they answered, ‘and it is so longl and then 
there is other work to do , there is the procession, m 
which we must walk m order "We have not the time 
to tiiink about preaching! Make the best arrongcroent 
)0u can’ The coimcil was disgusted To bawl out 
htanies, that was a pressmg matter , but to have the 
Word of God preached was a supererogatory work 
' "Well then,’ said the offended syndics to tlio monk, ‘ we 
sill give you a place ourselves,’ and thov assigned him 
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the chui-ch of St Gcrmai», situated in a district devoted 
to Catholicism. This was Saturday, 12th of February, 
the eve of the first Sunday in Lent.* 

The report of this decision threw the catholics of the 
parish iuto confusion, and there Avero violent scones in 
many a household. The Avomen Avero beside themselves; 
they abused their husbands, called them cowards, and 
enjoined them to oppose the monk's sermon. One of 
them, by name Pernette, AA^as distinguished in this op- 
position. Small, fat, short-legged, and AAuth her head 
between the shoulders, she AA'as so lilco a ball that they 
called her in the city Touteronclc.^ But a restless spirit 
agitated her little body, and a big voice came out of it. 
Pernette bestirred herself, plotted in-door.s, shouted in 
the streets, and at last wont to sec the parish-priest. 

The iDi'iest of St. Germain and bishop’s procurator- 
fiscal was Thomas Yandol, brother of Robert, PieiTC, and 
Hugues. He was an undecided character, disposed to 
Avalk Idee his brothers in the Avay of independence, but 
close ties attached him to the bishop, and ho hesitated. 
Divided in heart, he was continual]}' diiven backwfirds 
and forwards by opposing sentiments. 

For the moment, thanlu? to tlie ofibrts of certain 
canons and noble ladies, the wind at the jjarsonago Avns 
favorable for the papacy. Certain huguenots, however, 
were just then speaking in a loud A'oice ; and Vandcl, 
unwilling to pronoimce for either side, throAV the burden 
on the principal members of his parish, by requesting 
them to present a petition to the council. 

On Sunday morning a httle before the hoiu at which 
the monk was to preach, the dej)utation proceeded to 
the hotel-de-ville. The members were really speaking 
for their wives. There was no question of heresy, ‘ We 
fear that there may be a distiubance,’ they said, ‘and 
therefore beg to have om’ usual service.’ The syndics 

* Begistres du Conseil du 12 Fdvricr 1535. 

t Boundabout 
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ans^Ecred, ‘You ^sill he'w the preacher If he preaches 
■well, he shall stay , bnt if he preaches any norelty, any- 
thing contrary to H0I3 Scripture, he ill he expelled ' 
Accordingly the pnest had it announced in the church 
that the monh ivould preach otder of the council 
The •women and a few men returned to their homes 
much irritated An insurrection was at once organized , 
a clerical partisan collected a uumher of the parishioners 
about him in the street and shouted out, 'Shut the 
church doors against the gray fnar’ Pernette, who 
was there, went home, caught up a great wooden pestle 
with which she used <o pound salt * and brandishing ifc 
like a club, marched fiercely to the combat A great 
number of women, among whom were some of rather 
quc'jlionable morality, siuroundcd her, crying, ‘The 
Lutherans want to give us a preacher Ob, the dogs, 
the dogs ! ’ Pernette raised her pestle and declared 
she would brain the first heretic who dared approach 
the pulpit Her bellicose companions followed her, en- 
tered the church, drew tip in battle array, and "waited 
for the enemy Directly the cordelier appeared, tlicy 
began to make a great nproar,t and rushed m front of 
him, shouting and tossing their arms and their weapons 
Pernette got on a chair, and brandished the pestle over 
their heads The Peformed who had entered the doom 
gathered round the preacher, ciying, 'Porward, cour- 
age ' and made a way for the monk, who, little by little, 
leached the foot of the pulpit ‘ Then,’ says sister 
Jeanne dc Jussio ‘ that aposlnto from St Prancis, -who 
still WO10 the robe of the holy order, began to preach 
va the hcteU<ia,\ \ B\\t na the rtan- 

ciscan opened Ins mouth, Pernette gave the signal b} 
raismg her pestle, and immediately the bigots of both 

' ‘’Dnnm piclonem nemoreum’ (Xiawycts Latin.) Il<*sistre8 
dn Conscil du 14 T dvner 1 W3 

t Rp^strea du Conseit da 14 Fi^vnet 1533 

J 0>mmfn«meii(iIe riTtrsnediiM p 103 
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sexes made sucli an uproar that the cordelier was com- 
pelled to he silent. 

The council, unwilling to see their orders defied, took 
proceedings against the rioters. The friend of the 
priests who had prompted the insurrection lost his 
citizenship ; Pernette was condemned to a few days’ 
imprisonment on bread and water ; and two other 
women of loose conduct were banished from the city. 
Prom that time the cordelier preached in peace ; and 
the cw'e seeing which way the wind was blowing, gra- 
ciously received bim into his own house. Before long 
he began to have a liking for the monk’s opinions, and 
appeared to range himself on the side -of the Gospel.* 
This victory — as was natural — precipitated the move- 
ment of the Reformation in Geneva. Easter day was 
kept with much fervor by the friends of the Gospel. 
They went in considerable numbers to the Lord’s table, 
wliich was spread at the Rive convent. Husbands ac- 
companied their wives ; the young guided the old. 
Some huguenots, who probably were not among the 
communicants, wishing to prove to the catholics, that 
although they were in the last days of Holy Week, the 
bells had not made a jommey to Rome, as the jpriests 
led the superstitious people to believe, rang them in 
loud peals on Thursday, Priday, and Saturday, says 
sister Jeanne."}* The fanatical adversaries of the Refor- 
mation, exasperated by this progress, were about to 
take a cruel revenge. 

Gaudet of St. Cloud, near Paris, a pious man and 
formerly knight of Rhodes,^ saw with joy this active 
movement of Reform. Accordingly, he had left his 
uncle, the Commander of Rhodes, Sire Loys Brunis de 
Compesieres, a man heartily devoted to the pope, and 
had gone and settled in Geneva with his wife and 

* hegistres du Conseil des 13, 14, 21 Fdvrier et 6 Mars. 

t Commencement de VJSeresie, pp. 106 and 108. 

t See VoL IV. book vii. cb. 10. 
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hoHsehold OLhe city of the Im^enots •was speaally 
adapted to offer a refuge to the exiles Then, at least, 
there ■was no excluswe aristocracy , eyery indiwdnahty 
had its place Any one might by his intelhgcnce and 
energy take his seat among the notables Gandet, 
touched by these hheral manners, and edified by the 
zeal with which Tarel and the other ministers scattered 
the true doctrine of the Son of God amidst great diffi- 
culties,’'' liTed happily m Geneva, heard the preaching 
and even preached himself, which seemed extraordinary 
in a hnight of Rhodes. One day a Genevese Roman- 
cathohe, •visiting the Commander of Compdsieres, told 
him what his nephew was doing "When Sire Xioys heard 
that the knight of Rhodes was turning heretic and 
preacher, he resolved to get him out of bo dangeroiis a 
city, and to that end gave his visitor a letter in which 
Gaudot was invited to go to Ges, where ho wonld find 
important news from Pans Gandet set off It was 
not an easy thing at that time to make this jonmey 
Genevese mamelukos, Savoyard knights, and other bn- 
ganda filled the ca.sUo of Peney Perched on the walla, 
thej kept watch on all the Burrounding country, and as 
soon as they perconed a traveller, they swooped down 
npon their prey, and earned him off to their eyne 
Thoir bngandago was the chief topic of conversation m 
all the country round * On the 9th of rebruary of 
this year,’ people said at Geneva, ‘three cordeliers and 
two printers, all disciples of the Gospel, who had come 
from France and were journeying hither, were earned 
away from the inn at w^ch they had halted ly t^wolvo 
orquebusiors from Peney Ahttlo later another French- 
man was taken, tortured, and hanged Between the 
1st and 5th of Apnl several Genevans were taken to 
the castle •with their hands tied behind them like crim- 
inals. Ahuguenot, condemned, without proof, of having 
helped to drive the bishop out of Genova, w as tom hmb 
• Crespm, des itarttfra, art. T Gaadot, p. 111. 
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from limb by horses in the coui’tyarcl at Pciiey. The 
garrison of that castle creates continual alarm night 
and day ; and carries off cattle, goods, and even jncn, 
•women and children.’* Such savage acts were of a 
nature to prevent Graudet from acting upon his uncle’s 
iavitation ; but a knight of Rhodes knows no fear. Ho 
reached Gex on the 22d of June without liindraucc, 
and departed the next morning. Ho was travelling 
■without susj)icion when some armed men pounced upon 
him and carried him off to the castle of Peney. 

The fanatics who had taken up their abode there, 
tried to bring Gaudet back to the teaching of Pome ; 
but as their efforts were useless, they took other means 
which doubtless were not to be found in his uncle’s 
instructions. They kept him for about five days in 
great torment.f ‘ If you will recant,’ they said, ‘ yom* 
life shall be spared.’ But the ex-knight knew that wo 
have to fight continually, and he had the doctrine of 
salvation too deeply engraved in his heart to forget it. 
‘ He remained constant,’ say the chroniclers, ‘ supporting 
the cause of the Gospel.’ The men of Peney had not 
expected this. In their eyes Gaudet’s firmness was 
criminal obstinacy, and they resolved ' to put him to 
the cruellest death ever heard of in this coimtry.’J Thcj^ 
determined that he should be ‘ bui’nt alive over a slow 
fire, for having settled at Geneva, for having attended 
sermons, and heard and preached the Gospel.’ That 
was his crime. Wishing to let their neighbors enjoy 
a spectacle so worthy of being seen, the gentlemen 
invited the peasantry of the neighborhood, men, 
women, and children, to be present. Gaudet was 
brought from his dungeon, and taken into ■the castle 
yard, which was filled with spectators, and there fas- 
tened to a post. One of the Peneysans brought some 

* Eroment, Gestes de Geneve, p. 172. 

t Crespin, Martyrologue, p, 114. 

t ‘Dont onques on ouyt parler en ce pays.’ 
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embers and placed them *neatl> ’ tinder his feet ; tvhen 
the soles of his feet ■were bumt, the fire tvasiemoved 
and passed in succession over the diflferent parts of the 
body But the Christian knight remained firm He 
knew that when God puts his Holy Spirit into a man, 
he cannot fail, although the heavens should fall His 
cruel torturers showed as much determmatiou as he did 
They said that Gaudet was a member of that famous 
order of St John of Jerusalem founded m the Holy 
Land, placed under the protection of the holy see, and 
which had defended with so much glory the Cross 
agamat the Crescent. The knowledge that one of its 
knights had jomed the heretics, that he had even become 
a preacher, transported them with fury Seeing that 
their burning coala did nothmg, they tied the disciple 
of the Gospel to a pillar, stood round him with their 
arms, and, more crael than the Bed Indians, began to 
pnek him all over with their spears and halberds* 
Gaudet, forgivingly, blessed his enemies * You are 
putting me to death,’ he said, ‘ because I have preached 
the "Word of God I call to the God of mercy, and pray 
that He will pardon the suflenngs you inflict upon 
me ’f 

The martyr was visibly sinking, but ho ceased not to 
invoke the name of Christ , and ‘ that mvocation,' says 
the chronicler, ‘brought him nllcTiatiou m his bitter 
torments ’ He bad put lus hope m the faithfulness of 
the unseen God. The punishment and the joy of the 
ro'irtjT had a different effect upon the qiectntors from 
what had been expected They were seized with horror , 
they uttered deep sighs, and ‘departed weeping and 
groanmg to their homes, being gnoved at Buch an out- 
rage 'X length Gaudet, exhausted, rendered np his 

■ rroment Gestes de Gmiie p 173 

t letter from the Conndl of Qeneya to PoiToI, ambassador at 
Betne 20lh Jtme 1535 

t ‘ 8 en aUojTit, pletiront et ginussant on lonxs mayeons, estant 
jnanya d ung tel onltraige.’ 
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soul to God, t-wo days after he had been fastened to the 
pillar. Geneva, who had had her martyrs of liberty, now- 
had her martyrs of faith.* 

So cruel an action revolted every heart. The priests 
said : ‘ It will do us more mischief than twenty of 
Farel’s sermons.’ The huguenots exclaimed that the 
brigands’ nest must be destroyed. The relatives of the 
citizens confined in it feared lest they should meet with 
Gaudet’s fate, and called for their deliverance. The 
council met one night after supper, the gates of the city 
being already closed, and the attack of Peney was 
proposed. They were reminded, in vain, ' that it con- 
tained old soldiers, men tried in war, and that the castle 
was strong and well supplied with artillery.’ Gaudet’s 
cruel punishment carried the day : the proposal for 
attacking was voted. The herald passed through the 
dark streets, with orders that every man, bearing arms, 
should go to his muster-place without delay. A force of 
nearly five hurdred men and two pieces of artillery left 
the city. About an hour after midnight, the little army 
was under the walls of the fortress. All was quiet : 
everybody was asleep. Unfortunately, the ladders had 
not yet arrived, and the Genevese, fearing they would be 
observed if the assault was deferred, pointed their can- 
nons and fired a shot. The men-at-arms in the castle 
were aroused : at first they imagined they were taken, 
says the chronicler ; but recovered themselves before 
long. Some rang the alarm-bell to call their friends 
from outside, others ran to the ramparts. Renouncing 
their idea of scaling the walls, the Genevese aimed theii’ 
cannons at the gate and battered it down ; the Peney- 
sans immediately set up another. Bullets and cannon- 
balls rained on the besiegers, the walls seemed on fire. 
Some of the Genevese fell where they stood ; others, 
who were wounded, retired out of gunshot, and sat 

Registros du Conseil du 29 Juin 1625. — Crespin, Actes des 
Martyrs, p. 114. — ^Froment, Gestes de Geneve, p. 173. • 
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down mournfully by the aroad side At ibis moment il 
was reported tliat M. de Lupfrin, wbo commanded at 
Gex, was approacbmg with lus troops As the Gen- 
eyans were about to be cauglit between two fires, the 
commanders ordered a retreat. 

Everybody crowded to the gates to receive the dis- 
comfited force What a disaster I women looting for 
their husbands, mothers for their sonsl ‘What remedy 
can be found for the ills that now oppress us?’ was the 
cry The voices of the Reformers revived their droop- 
ing spmta, and said ‘God wiU do other and greater 
things He will deliver you from your enemies, but hy 
other means which you do not understand, in order that 
the honor may be entirely paid to Him, and not to your 
human enterpnses and artillery The Genevans 
neglected nothing for their defence They tooh the 
bells from the convents and cast them into cannon , they 
cleared away the walla of the faubourgs whicli still 
existed, they established a permanent force to pxotoct 
the open country and seek provisions , and, finally, sent 
away the traitors vshom they found in the city They 
trusted in God, but they wished to be ready for battle 

• Hfgistiea du CoQseil cles 4, 7 10, 17, IS, llai 1535 — rroment 
Qtstes de Qeniie pp 177, 178 — O^etume de Jossic, Ct/mmencemwi^ <& 
i Heresu dana Oeniu, pp 114, 116 
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POISOOTNG OF THE HEFOUMERS — CONVERSIOK OP THE HEAD 
OP THE FRAHCISCAK9. 

(Spring, 1535.) 

The ■ultramontaEGs ivere more zealous tlian over. 
Many -would only employ lawful arms ; but tberc wero 
some wbo wero by no means scrupulous as to the means 
adopted to vanquish the enemies of Romo. Fanatics 
mate a false conscience for tbomselvcs, and then look 
upon culpable actions as good ones. Empire was slip- 
ping from the bands of the Cluu'cb ; it must, at any 
cost, be restored to ber, tbougbt tbe extravagant Roman- 
catbobcs of Geneva. Canon Gruet, in particular — bis 
famulus, Gardet tbe priest, and Barbier, in tlie service 
of tbe bisbop of IMaurienne, tbougbt that, as neither 
duke, bisbop, nor mamelulve could do anjdbing, other 
means must bo devised to check that fui-ious torrent 
which threatened to sweep away papacy, temples, priests, 
and images. Fanatics, whom tbe wise men of catbo- 
bcism are unanimous in condemning, were plotting in 
the dark and muttering softly that as Farel, Yiret, and 
Fromcnt were all b-vdng in tbe same bouse, they could 
easily be got rid of at one blow. Some inlding of these 
guilty designs got abroad, and tbe Reformers were 
warned to be on them guard ; but such plots did not 
trouble them. ‘ If we were aU three dead,’ said Fro- 
ment, ‘ God would soon raise up others. Out of stones 
can He not raise up children rtnto Abraham ?’ Tbe work 
of darkness began.* 


* Froment, Geslcs de Geneve, p. Oh 
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There hvcd in Genera at that tune a mamod ivoman 
and mother of a family, Antonia Vas by name , she -was 
of quick perception, melancholy temperament, enthu- 
Biustio imagination, weak rather than depraved In 
those days poison was mudi used , Bonivaxd had often 
related, 'how pope Alexander VI, vnshmg to have tie 
money and benefices of two or three cardmals, had 
drunk m mistake from the flagon m which stood the 
poisoned wme, and had been caught m his own trap ' 
Antonia had seen poison employed When in service 
at Lyons, nine years before, she had remarked that one 
of her companions always earned with him a httle box 
piously covered with an Agnus Dei ‘It contains suh- 
hmate,’ be had told her Moro than once alter this, 
when the unfortunate woman, of dark and dreamy 
temperament, felt the vapors nse to her brain, she had 
cned out * How wretched I am I how I should like to 
be out of this world I If I only had some sublimate 
At Bourg she had seen her mistress, in complicity with a 
Spanish doctor, give her husband poison , and entering 
afterwards the household of an dlustnous family, the 
Seigneur de Cholle, nephew to the bishop of Maunenne, 
she had seen her master poison his mother’s husband 
After this Antonia came to Genova with her husband 
and children * 

Barhitr, one of the chief mstigators of the plot, had 
known Antonia when she was in M de Challo's semeo 
On his return from a conference held at Thonon, ho cast 
his eyes upon her to carry out the guilty designs formed 
by him and bis accomplices At Geneva, as m England, 
it was a woman whom the misguided pnests selected to 
strike the blow which they hoped would destroy the Eo 
formation Neither of those wretched women was 
deprived of all moral scntimont , but the heated ima- 

t 

•Froment, OesttsHe Genhe p 93 — Lo Cnrt? Besson V moirta 
du Diocise de Oenht tt de ifaurimne p 303 — SommmrQ des nvenx 
d Antoma (Archives de Berno) Oabcrel, i , Bitccs, p. 60 
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giiiaiiioDiS of tli© maid, of KoHt and. of Antonia, and 
their nnhealthy sensibility, made them embrace en- 
thusiastically the schemes of 'wiclred and crafty men. 
Barbier accosted the -woman Vax, spoke to her of the 
preachers, and of the ills which threatened Holy Church ; 
and when he thought he had sufficiently prepared the 
ground, he represented to her the great service she 
would do to religion, if she freed Geneva from the 
heretics. ‘If any suspicions should be aroused,’ he 
added, ‘you will only have to remove to Canon Gruet’s, 
secretary to Monseigneur of Maurienne.’ Antonia 
hesitateA Some monks of the abbey of Ambournay, in 
Bresse, whom she had kno-wn, and who were then at 
Geneva, got round her, and endeavored to persuade her 
that such an action would merit the glory of heaven. 
She appeared sensible to their persuasions, and yet the 
deed was repugnant to her. To decide her, Barbier 
took her to D’Orsiere, a canon held in great esteem. 
‘ Act, act boldly,’ said the canon ; ‘ yon need not be 
anxious.’ The unhappy woman yielded.* 

The next step was to prepare the means : by repre- 
senting her as a poor woman who fled to Geneva for the 
Gospel, they contrived to get her admitted into Claude 
Bernard’s house, where Barel, Yiret, and Froment 
lodged. Bernard’s heart was. touched, and he engaged 
Antonia to wait upon his three guests, who took their 
meals apart. She knew so well how to play her part, 
that she was in fact regarded as one of the more fervent 
seekers' of the Gospel. To j)rocure poison was not 
difficult : she had lived for some time with Michael 
Y allot, the apothecary, and continued to go there. One 
day she paid him a visit, and, at a propitious moment, 
caught up some poison in a box and ran away. 

YTien the poison was in her hands, she had still (as 
it would appear) a moment of -uneasiness ; but the 

* Sommaire do ce quo la poisonnifere a confess^ entre les mains 
do la justice. (Archives do Berne.) — Gaberel, Pieces, p. 80 . 
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vrretches, wliose tool she was, pressed her to dehrer 
Genova from heresy Accordingly, on the 8th of March, 
Antonia, taking courage, prepared some spinach soup, 
whidi she mado very thick, for fear the poison should 
be noticed, threw m the sublimate, and, entering the 
room where Farel, Virel, and Froment were at table, 
put the deadly broth before them Farel looked at it, 
found it too thick for his taste, and, though he had no 
suspicion, asked for some household soup Froment, 
less dainty than Farel, had taken the spoon, and was 
about to lift it to his mouth, when some one came m 
and informed him that his wife and children had just 
arrived m Geneva He rose hastily, ‘leavmg every- 
thing,* and ran off to meet them Viret was left, still 
pole and suffering from the sword cut he had received 
from a pnest near Fayeme The perfidious Antonia 
had told him that she would make him some soup * good 
for his stomach,’ and ho therefore ate trancimlly the food 
she had ' dressed to kill him ’* 

The cnine was accomphshed If the goodprondenco 
of God had miraculously sated two of the evangeJist^ 
the third was to all appearance lost At this moment 
the wretched woman suddenly became agitated , her 
conscience reproached her ivith her enrae , and bursting 
into tears, she ran hurnedly to the Litchen, where she 
began to moan ‘"What is the matter with you?' ashed 
her companions hut she mode no answer Unable to 
resist her remorse, and bclievmg pure water to bo a good 
antidote to the poison, she formed the resolution of 
saving her victim, poured some water into a glaw, 
burned up stairs, and desired Vitet to dnnk it Tiio 
latter was astonished, and wanted at least to know the 
reason of such a request Sho refused to tell him, but 
did not cease begging him until ho had drunk Fro- 
ment, much imtaled against the woman, regarded he- 

• Sommairo do co f}UO la peisoniutro a confess^ entro Ics midns 
do 1 j justice. (ArchiTeg do IBcrco ) — Gabcrcl, Pitcca, p 60. 
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emotion as 'mere crocodile’s tears ; ' be says so in bis 
Chronicle. We are inclbied to believe them smcoro. 

Ymet became ill, and bis friends ^Ycre heart-broken. 
‘AlasT said Froment, 'wo expect death for him, and 
not bfe.’ People asked the cause of this sudden illness, 
and Antonia, suspected of knowing something about it, 
was seized ivith terror. She felt herself already caught 
and sentenced. ' I know very well that it is no import,’ 
she exclaimed. Her imagination was heated ; she went 
to the house where her children lived, and, taking the 
youngest in her arms, leading a second by the hand, the 
others following her, she ran with alarm to the shore of 
the lake, wishing to esca]De, and her Httle ones with her. 
' Take me away from the city,’ she said to the boatmen. 
They carried her as far as Coppet, about three 
leagues off. Claude Bernard and one or two of his 
friends, who had reasons for mistrusting the woman, 
jumped into a boat, and, having foimd her, brought her 
back. They did not, howmver, charge her with any- 
thing ; but her conscience accused her ; her agitation 
kept increasing during the passage ; and her haggard 
eyes were fixed upon her old master, his friends, and 
the boatmen. ‘ You are betraying me,’ she said : ' you 
are playing me a trick.’ At length they anived. 
Antonia got out of the boat first, and while Bernard and 
his friends were occupied in landing the children, she 
slipped away lightly, plunged into a dark tdley between 
the Molard and the Fusterie, hurried through it, climbed 
the Eue de la P^isserie, and reached the house of Canon 
D’Orsim'e, who had said to her ; ‘Act, act boldly, you 
need not be anxious.’ — ‘Save me!’ she exclaimed. The 
canon hid her in his cellar. But some people had seen 
a woman pass hurriedly along : the officers of justice 
searched the canon’s house, found Antonia crouching in 
a dark underground cellar, and took her away to prison, 
where she confessed everything. 

Meanwhile Yiret was in peril of death, and, as there 
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•was no woman at Bernardos to tend h:m, Dame Pemette, 
a pious Christian, and wife of the councillor Michael 
Balthasard, begged that he m^ht be removed to her 
house, which was done Froment, who went to see him 
often, said * Really, Dome Pemette is domg him a 
great senuco, and showing him great kmdness ' One 
doctor said he ■was poisoned, another denied it The 
whole city was filled with the affair men and women 
assembled and expressed their sorrow ‘Must the 
Church be robbed of such a pearl,' they said, ^by such a 
miserable creature? . Poor Viretl Poor refor 
mersl S'word cuts in the bach, poison m 

front. Such are the rewards of those who preach 
the Gospel V Viret was saved, but he felt the effects of 
the poison all his life * 

The investigation oegan on the 13th of Apnl 
Antonia was not of a character to conceal her enmo 
the len^que, as they called the poisoner, declared openly 
she was led into it by the ‘ round caps (the clergy) ' f 
The priests, and even the canon who had rui nod her, •« ere 
arrested and taken to prison A canon arrested by lay- 
men 1 AH the clergy were m commotion Anne do 
Gingins, the bishop s vicar general, represented to the 
syndics that a canon ought not to bo imprisoned by 
anybody, not being a subject of the State, but only of 
the chapter The magistrates declared that the investi- 
gation of cnmmal matters belonged to them, and the 
pnests were forced to submit to bo tried accordmg to 
the common law — a great innovation in the sixteenth 
century 

Antonia was condemned to have her head cut off, her 
body hung on the gibbet of Champcl, and her head 
fixed on a naiL At first sUo remained firm 'Tale 
care, my lords,’ she said, * that your servants do not 

• Froment, Otstts de Gt it rP IW 103 — CLron. lISC do 
Reset liv lU cb. 21 

t Cbron. use de RoscU 
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poison yon, for tliere are many "wlio practise it. But 
Avlien slie liad returned to prison, slie became cjuito 
prostrated. Pale and speechless, she rolled her haggard 
eyes around her. It "svas still worse when she was led 
to the place of execution. Her mind wandered : sho 
was like one of those personages spoken of in antiquity, 
who were said to be pursued by the Fiuies. Although 
smTounded by an immense crowd, she did not observe 
it : her eyes seemed fixed on some mysterious beings. 
She fancied she saw the priests of Geneva and the 
monks of Ambournay standing round her. ‘ Tnlce them 
away, take them away T she exclaimed, waving her hand ; 
and' as the guards showed by their looks of astonish- 
ment that they did not know what she meant, ‘Take 
them away,’ she resumed, pointing with her finger at what 
she believed she saw; ‘in heaven’s name take away 
those roicnd-caps who are before me ; . . . it is they 
who are the cause of my death !’ Having moimted the 
scaffold, she cried out again in great anguish : ‘ Take 
them away!’ and her head fell.* She ^laid dearty for 
her crime — a crime too frequent in those days, when 
fanatics thought it their duty to serve by violence the 
cause which they said was the cause of God. The 
adversaries of the Reformation, in the countries which it 
reached, have too frequently employed the arms of 
iniquity against it. 

The guilty pi’oject of getting rid of the three Reform- 
ers at once had the opposite consequences to what its 
authors had hoped. The atrocity of the attemjit in- 
creased the love of the people for the Reform, and de- 
tracted greatly from the reputation of the priests. The 
most sinister reports were circulated about them. It 
was said that they had tried to poison the bread and 
wine of the Lord’s Supper, in order to cut off all the 

* Kegistres du Conseil dii 14 Juillet 1535. — Arcliives de Berne. — 
Froment, Gestes de Geneve, r- 95.— Chron. MSO. de Koset, Uv. iii 
oh. 21. 
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reformed at a Wow People slirant from them m the 
streeta as tliey passed, aa if Iheir simple approach corQd 
inflict death * 

All Geneva was in commotion a transformation of 
that little state became imminent At this time am- 
bitious popes and despotic princes exercised absolute 
power Two hinds of enfranchisement were ncccssaiy 
for Christendom that of tho nation and that of the 
Church The Genevese sought after both some ral 
bed round the banner of faith, others round that of 
liberty , but the moie enlightened mmds saw that tliese 
two holy causes should never be separated , and that 
the political awahening of a nation can only succeed so 
far ns the awakenmg of the conscience tends to prevent 
disorder! In no country, perhaps, were these two 
movements so simultaneous as in Geneva Certam nat 
ural phenomena are studied in microscopic animalculos 
a moral phenomenon may be illustrated m the history 
of this small city which may be enunciated in tliese 
words * He who desire** to be free must beheve 
Tho Gospel, however, was not as yet tnumphimt. 
■While the Roman catbohea alwavs had their pansliea, 
their churches, and numerous pnests, tho reformed had 
but one place of worship, and three ministers Such a 
state of thmgs could not last long An important event 
occurred to hasten tho victoiy of tho Gospel and of 
hberty 

At the very moment when a pious reformer was de- 
scending near to the gates of death, tho head of the 
rranciscans m Genova was tohing the new road ‘ that 
leadeth unto life ’ Tho throe brothers Bernard— 
Claude, the elder, m whoso house tho reformers received 
a ChnsUan hospitality , Ijoms, pnest of St Pierre , and 

• Hegistrea dn Conseil ies 20 Arnl 7 ilai SO Ao&t 1535. 

t ‘NdUdid libertftti paWic^ nisi la ciTjbua oTangebcis, 
dinm ’ — (kneva resliluta p T7 
t H. d« Tocqnenlle 
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Jacques, guardian or superior of tire Franciscan convent 

^were among tlie most notable citizens of Geneva. 

The two elder had for some time embraced the Eeform ; 
but the third, a monk, had remained a zealot for popery. 
Ere long he himself was shaken. Seeing the three 
ministers closely at his brother Claude’s, he learnt by 
their life to esteem their doctrine, and their vu’tues 
struck him so much the more, as he had lived in popery 
a life by no means regular himseH. He examined him- 
self seriously whether he would not do well to renounce 
monasticism.* The light of the Gospel began to shine 
into his heart. Nothing struck him so much as the 
thought that Christ, in his great love, had procured for 
his followers by his death a perfect reconciliation with 
God. The character which popery ascribed to the mass 
appeared to him to do injury to the infinite price of the 
Saviour’s passion. ‘ I am convinced,’ said he to Farel, 
at the end of one of their conversations. ‘ I am one of 
you!’ — ‘Good!’ answered the reformer, ‘but if faith is 
kiudled in your heart, it is necessary that the light 
should be shown abroad. Confess your faith publicly 
before men.’ J acques was determined not to spare him- 
self, and not only to declare for the Gospel, but, further, 
to endeavor to make it known to his fellow-citizens. 
He posted up bills on February 19th, that during Lent 
he would preach every afternoon in the convent church. 

This was something new : a numerous crowd filled the 
place. ‘Men and women, catholics and Lutherans, 
crowded in,’ says the nun of Ste. Claire, ‘and that 
dxu’ing all the first week.’ Some fancied that the guar- 
dian was going to thunder against the Eeform ; but all 
doubts were soon dispersed. He spoke, and the astonish- 
ment was xmiversal. The reformed were surprised at 
seeing one who foi’meiiy had rejected so mdely the 
grace of Christ, now rushing like a common soldier into 

* ‘ Bomardus cogitabat de esuenda cucalla.’ — Farel to Calvin, 
%). Calv. p. 77. 
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the midst of tlio battle and defending it. The catholics 
■were still more amazed- ‘This scandalized them so 
much/ adds the sister, * that they never went after- 
wards ’* It seemed impossible to come to an under- 
standmg, and the confusion continued increasing 

How could they get out of a struggle which loohcd os 
if it would never end ? There appeared one very natunl 
means which does honor to the epoch in which men had 
recourse to it The magistrates of the sixteenth century , 
whether in Switzerland or elsewhere, studied their 
charters when there was a question of establishmg what 
was right, and assimilated the principles which had 
dictated them But their love of the right was not a 
platonic love, as among enervated jurists These 
notable men wished to realize in the government of the 
people what was in its constitution Now if the book of 
the Libertm Francknes, Immunities, Uses, and Customs 
of Geneva ■was the charter of the state, the EbUj Scrip- 
tures were the charter of the Church the Bible was the 
grand muniment of their spiritual franchises Nothing 
must be decided, therefore, excejit by this so'vereign 
rule t 'While such thoughts occupied the syndics, the 
same desire animated the Reformers ‘We wiU forfeit 
our lives ’ they said, ‘ if we do not prove bj Holj 
Scripture tbat what we preach is true ’ A. conference, 
at which, with the divine charter before them, the faith, 
duties, and rights of Chnstians should bo established, 
seemed the wisest way of getting out of the difficulty 
One thmg stopped tho members of tho council they 
were reluctant that foreigners — o rrcnchmcn and a 
Vandois — should bo at tho head of the disputation 
Tarcl respected such a feeling and desired that tho 
name of an old Genevan should bo inscribed first m 
Geneva on tho hst of the Reformation Ho went to 

• Jeanne de Jnssie, Gmmenetment de 2 Jlerfsle dans Oenht, p. 
lOG. — ^Lottie do Tarel a Calvin. 

f Froment, Gestes de Oen^ce i>p. 131, 13S. 
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Jacques Bernard: ‘Brother/, said he, ‘it is necessary 
that your change of life should turn to the edification 
of the people.* Write down some propositions ; an- 
nounce that you are ready to answer all men in a public 
disputation, and defend your theses by clear and 
manifest reasons. They would refuse us this faror, for 
we are foreigners ; but you are a citizen of Geneva, "j* 
and superior of an important order. They will grant 
yom* request.’ The recent epoch of Bernard’s conver- 
sion, bis want of Christian experience, the annoyances, 
the dangers to which he would be exposed, might have 
induced him to refuse this demand. But he knew that 
in the new life on which he had entered, the rule was, 
that every one, forgetful of himself, should work for the 
good of others ; and that with regard to his insufficiency, 
God would provide. The head of the Cordeliers asked 
the council’s permission to maintain publicly the 
evangelical doctrine in a conference to which all the 
learned in the ciiy and abroad should be invited. The 
syndics, who deshed that the B.eformation should be ac- 
complished by reason and not by force, granted his 
prayer, and everythiug was got ready for this important 
action. Bor a long time Geneva had seen the parties 
armed from head to foot, crossiflg then* swords and 
halberds ; now minds were to be ranged in battle-array, 
and the sphitual combat would, to all appearance, 
decide the future of the Eeformation. 

* ‘ Parum est nisi cum asclificaiione majoii id faceret.’— Parellus 
Calvino. 

t ‘Bernardus civis erat.’ — lUd. 
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PREPAEATIO'S FOB i. FDBUO PIBSUTA.TIO'I A.T GCUEYA. 

(Fboii Apeh. to WnrreFSTmu 1535 ) 

Jacques Bebhard and tbe Reformers had a meetmg 
for the purpose of drawing up their propositions The 
justifying power of faith was to hold the first place, for, 
accoiduag to the Gospel, man must, before everything, 
condemn the sel&sh existence ho has lived until tbe 
moment of his awahcning, and place nil his confidence 
in the redemption accomplished by Jesus Christ alone 
The theses drawn up the BeformetB were as fol- 
lows — 

L Man must seek jusltjicalxon for hxs eins xn Je<tus 
Christ AtovE.* 

n. Religious loorchtp must be paid to Cod aeohe. 

HI The constitution of the C7i«rch Tnusf he regulated by 
the Word of God aeove 

rV The atonement for sins tnusf be ascribed to Chnsl s 
saemfeey ofered up ohce, and u.hxck procurcs/uW and cii* 
tire remission 

V TFe must acknoxdedge ove onev Mediator belivcen 
Qod and men — Jesus Christ 

The fault of Rome had been to add to the Gospel 
many strange dogmas and ceremonies, and plnco tlicro 
above the pnimtivo cdifico. stage after stage, pile after 
pile, thus crushing it this is indeed the proper meaning 
conxeyed by the word superstition The Reformers ns- 

• < Jnslificalionom a pcccatu la solo Chmto qamrcniinE*— 
Theses Genov. 
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piped to pull down this framework, and liberate 
Christian truth from all the fables by which it was dis- 
figm’ed. Hence, as we see, the word alone plays a great 
part in this disputation. Its object was to exclude all 
human additions and to exalt God alone, Christ alone, 
the Gospel alone. These propositions, however, did not 
entirely satisfy Harel. In his opinion it was necessary, 
after laying down truths, to point out errors. Hive 
negative theses were, therefore, added to the five posi- 
tive theses : — 

"VI. It is wrong to put our trust in good works and look 
for our justification in them. 

Vn. To worship saints and images is to he guilty of 
idolatry. 

YTTT. Hence our traditions and ecclesiastical ( or rather 
Roman ) constitutions are not only useless but pernicious. 

IX. The sacrifice of the mass, and prayers to the dead or 
for them, are a sin against the Word of God, and men are 
wrong to look to them for salvation. 

X. The intercession of saints was introduced into the 
Qhurch hy the authority of men and not of God. 

These propositions seem to us now mere theological 
formulre : they were more than that. There was the 
true spirit in them. ‘There are different ways of speak- 
ing,’ said the friend * to whom Farel wrote an account 
■ of this disputation ; ‘ the roaring of a lion is different 
from the braying of an ass.’ There was indeed in these 
theses, destined to throw down a whole world of errors, 
the formidable ‘ roaring of a lion.’ 

On the 23d of April Jacques Bernard went to the 
hotel-de-ville and presented his propositions to the 
council, who authorized him to defend them, and desired 
him. to inform the members of the chapter of St. Pierre 
and other priests, monks, and doctors.f At Constance, 
freedom of discussion had been suppressed ; and that 

* Calvin. 

t Eegistres du Conseil dn 23 Avrill535.— Chron. MSG. de Eosefc, 
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assemWy, therefore, had produced no other hghl than 
the flamea of the scaffold. It -was not thus that the 
Reformation -was to advance. 'Let the truth appear 
and triumph T 

The theses were immediately distributed in ah the 
churches and monasteries of the city. No -worshipper 
crossed the threshold oi the sanctuary inthout receiv- 
ing one of the prmted handbills The superior of the 
Franciscans waited personally upon the canons and pre- 
sented each of them -with a copy of the propositions. 
He gave them to every member of the government, lay 
and clerical there was no shop or refectory m which 
the ton propositions were not read and commented 
upon They were posted on the church doors and in 
the pubhc places, not only m Geneva, but in the alhed 
and neighbonng cities They -were even sent to gentle- 
men at their chateaux. In its very infancy, the Kefor- 
mation proclaimed and practised the widest pubhcity 
The trumpet sounded m every quarter of the city, and 
the herald announced that a discussion would lake place 
on the 30th of May in the great hall of the Cordeliers of 
Rive, and that scholars of all dosses, Genovese or 
foreigners, derks or laymen, were invited with full 
liberty of speaking, and the offer of a safe-conduct 
‘Ah’’ said Fromenfc, one of the champions, *if such o 
license were given by every prmco, the busmess would 
bo soon settled, without bummg so many poor Chris- 
tians But the pope and his cardinals forbid all discus- 
sion of this or that except it be with fire and sword a 
fashion they have learnt no doubt from the Grand 
SeignoT 

The remark -was but loo true The nows of the 
discussion had no sooner reached the bishop than a 
feclmg of horror camo over him. * What ! ’ ho said, 

* convoke a council in my own city I nobody has the 
fight to do it but myselL* And ho immodiatoly pub- 
• Froment Gestes de Qenicf, pp 137, 135. 
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lished tliroiigliout liis clioccso a in’oclnmntion ‘ forbidding: 
the faithful to be present at the assembly xindor pain of 
excommunication.’ The dulco of Savoy also forbade his 
subjects to attend it, and the Franciscans, at that timo 
assembled in general chapter at Grenoble, havijig re- 
ceived the invitation, declared they n'ould not cornc.^*" 
There were, no doubt, capable men among them ; but to 
discuss the truths taught by the Chm-ch was, in their 
eyes, aiming a blow at its authoiity. The I'osult was 
a universal silence on tlie part of the priests. They 
were very clever in mailing the most of miraculous ap- 
pearances, of dead children restored to life ; but of dis- 
cussion, not a word. One or two fervent Catholics 
would, however, have willingly brolcen a lance with 
Farel, but the orders of their chiefs held them back. 
The aiany of the pope, summoned by the voice of tho 
trumpet, was wanting on tho day of combat 

Still Eoman-catholicism did something. !Monsignor 
de Bonmont went to the council on the 25th of Ma 3 % 
and begged the syndics to take part in a torchlight 
procession and other ceremonies which were to take 
place on the 27th of the month, the festival of Corpus 
Chiisti. That procession, however brilliant it might 
be, was very displeasing to the zealous Eeformers : 
they did not hke that the ‘Word of God should bo sup- 
planted by milliner}^, lace, and all the empty glitter 
which dazzles the eye in sacerdotal costumes. Tho 
answer of the council was judicious : ‘ We have ap- 
pointed a discussion,’ said the premier syndic to tho 
vicar-episcopal ; ‘ that will decide whether the proces- 
sion is holy or not. Wait a Httle, then ; if the con- 
ference is in favor of the procession, it shall be pro- 
claimed with sound of trumpet.’ f 

At the same time the council resolved to send a 

* Froment, Gesfes de Geneve, p. 138. Jeanno de Jiissie, Com- 
mencement de VUeresie dans Geneve, p. 1l2. 

t Eegistres du Conseil des 25 et 26 Mai 1535. 
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deputation to all tlie convente to invite the monlis, 
who answered, * "SVe have no learned men among us , 
it la impossible for us to take part in the discussion 

One convent, however, displayed resolution it was 
that of the nuns of Sto Claire The mother-vicar, 
Mademoiselle de Montluet de Chateau !Port, a woman 
of warm and fiery temperament, answered the invita- 
tion * Begone I you are wicked people who want to 
vex the servants of God.' The deputies replied, ‘ It 
18 eaid, madam, that certain of your nuns remam only 
by force under your instruction, and would hke to hoar 
the voice of the Good Shepherd ' At these words 

the mother vicar burst out * Satan has no port among 
Us,’ she cned , and turning towards the nuns, added, 
‘ My sisters, speak, speak I ’ Almost all exclaimed at tho 
top of their voices, ‘ “We wiU live and die in our holy call- 
ing ' The clamor was so great that tho deputies could not 
make themselves heard. * Do not be afiroid, gentlemen,’ 
stud the mother, ‘ this is nothmg Tou will hear some- 
thing very different if jou take us to your synagogue, 
When we are there, wo wiU make such an uproar, that 
wo shall remam mistresses of tho place * ' Dame vicar,' 
Said a deputy, ' you are very arrogant,’ Thereupon the 
gentlemen retued, acknowledgmg however that they 
had not witnessed such courage m the convents of tho 
monks. 

Tarel, who was distressed at seeing tho pnests of 
Geneva refuse the discussion, would have supplied their 
place bj distinguished athletes belonging to one party 
or the other Ho wrolo to licftvro of Etnplcs, tho colo- 
brated doctor of tho Soibouno, and invited him to tho 
combat in which liberty and truth wero about to engage 
in Genova % Tho aged and venerable doctor shed tears, 

* llegtstrcs (In Conscil <ta 29 Mai 1S35 

t JiTonnede Jussie, CbrnmencmoU de lUerisle dans Oeniit, jv 
117, Ac. 

t ‘Cnpiebam habere pinm Stapaleiisem.'— -Ford a LeUer Jo 
Qalvm, Chit , p 70. 
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tmd returned tlianlcs to God for wliat ho heard * But 
he was too old to take part in a disputation ; ])crhaps, 
too, his faith Avas not hold enough ; he dcelined the 
invitation. Barel turned his eyes in another direction. 
A chapter of the order of St. Francis \Yas at that tiino 
sitting at Lyons, its president being Pierre do Come, or 
de CornibuH, tlie most intrepid adversary of the heretics, 
the butt of Babelais’ jests and of some unbelieving 
worldlings, but highly extolled by the devout, and 
especially by Loyola’s friend, Francis Xavieiv Farel 
Xn-essed De Cornibus to come to Geneva ; the reformer 
could not give a x^ainer x?roof of the seriousness of his 
intentions and the imx^ai'tiality of the discussion. ‘ I am 
quite ready to break a lance in Geneva/ wrote Do 
Cornibus. The council were highly delighted ^vith this 
answer, and x^repared to receive the warlike doctor mth 
great honor. But all of a sudden De Cornibus uiformed 
them that he could not come. 

If the combatants were not to be very numerous, the 
spectators at least were crowding in from all sides — men 
and women, great and smalL Everybody wanted to see 
and hear, but nobody was willing to sx)eak. The re- 
formers were in despair, lest the dialogue should bo 
turned into a monologue, and instead of a grand com- 
bat, one army alone should ax^pear on the field of 
battle.f 

An unexx)ected help now appeared. A doctor of tho 
Sorbonne, named Caroli, anivod in Genova and de- 
clared himself ready to dispute. Possessing insuxjport- 
able vanity, tossing his head as he walked along tho 
street, assuming a haughty and imxmdent air ■auth 
everybody, the Parisian doctor made a great stu, talked 
incessantly, aped the gentleman, and boasted loudly. 

* ‘ Non sine lacrymis audiebat.’— Farol’s Letter to Calvin, Epist. 
Calv., p. 76. 

t Nroment, Qestes de Oen&ve, p. 140.— Eegistres du Conseil dca 
26 et 29 Mai 1535. 
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Mucli ta\.en up mth liimself, lie sought marks of honor, 
and to obtain them employed cunnmg, artifice, and 
intrigue Ho represented himself to be, or allowed 
others to call him, bishop * Have you heard,’ said the 
citizens, * that a bishop has arrived from Franco ?* * 
Everybody thought that rarel had found his man at 
last But the reformer, who had known him long, 
shook his head The foolish admiration which Caroh 
felt for his own person had drown upon him the 
contempt of those who were not to be deceived hy his 
braggadocio The reformer knew that he was fluent 
of tongue, but was without firm principle, uprightness, 
or Bohd character and that his sole desire was to make 
a name — whether in the Roman or in the evangchcal 
camp mattered little to him He was known to mute 
and to quarrel with everybody in turn He was neither 
catholic nor reformer, but amply Caroli. As skilful as 
the famous Beda in tho tncks of sophistry, he had 
disputed in Pans with that illustnous champion , and 
the Sorbonne having interdicted him, Margaret of Valois 
looked upon him as a victim of the Gospel, and gave him 
the living of Alenyon He had come from that city to 
Genova, where nobody had expected or wanted him f 
It was nimored abroad that there would bo a great stir 
in the city , and Caroli, who had ' a keen scent (to uw 
the words of a contemporarj), thought that Geneva 
would be a theatre where ho might display his profoimcl 
learning and fine voice, and gather fresh laurels to 
adorn his brow There was only one pomt about which 
ho still hesitated ^oiild he lake the side of Romo or of 
tlie Reformation ? 

Rarel hked not those ambiguous characters who hoist 
one flag or another according to Uio place thoj roaj bo 
at Catholic at Pans, Eraamian at Alcnyon, Caroh 

• ‘ Djccbant omnes cpiscopmn Gallicom Tcnisse ' — ^Farel s 
ter to Calvin Ej ut. Qifi , p 76. 

t ‘Tenjt GeacTam ncrpio cxpectatns nequo cxpetitas.’ — 11^ 
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would xDrobably be a reformer at Geneva. Farel went 
to bis inUj where be found bim at breakfast. Entering 
upon business immediately, tbe reformer said to bim 
frankly : ‘You are driven from Erance for tbe faitb, you 
say ; certainly you bave not deserved it, for you bave 
done nothing that was unworthy of tbe pope or worthy 
of Jesus Christ.’* Tbe doctor of tbe Sorbonne, offended 
by such words, held bis tongue and continued bis meal. 
‘The song I sang bim while be was at breakfast,’ said 
Earel, ‘ did not seem to please bim mucb.’f ‘ Are you 
willing now,’ resumed Earel, ‘ to confess the truth open- 
ly, as God requires, and to repair tbe eAul that j’^ou bave 
done by your dissimulation?’ Tbe Parisian doctor 
cleverly tm’ued the conversation and began to parade a 
great zeal for tbe poor. ‘ I am going to send my servant 
back to Erance,’ be said, ‘ to receive tbe money from my 
benefices, and I shall distribute it among your poor refu- 
gees.’ Earel remembered bow certain monks in Paris 
bad made a great dis^olay about a collection in favor of 
tbe poor, not a penny of which bad tbe latter ever seen. 

‘ God,’ be said, ‘ wib never fail either tbe poor or us. 
Let us now give tbe bread of tbe Word to men’s 
souls,’ and left bim. Several days elapsed. Carol! 
compensated himself for tbe humiliation Earel bad in- 
flicted upon bim by representing himself everywhere as 
one of tbe greatest orators of Erance ; and accordingly 
all tbe Genevans wanted to bear bim. ‘ Let us put liim 
to tbe test,’ said Earel, who asked bim to preach. But 
Caroli, no doubt fearing tbe proof, urged a thousand 
excuses to get off. ‘ Your sermons charm me,’ be said 
to Earel, ‘ and I cannot persuade myself not to bear 
tbem.’l 


* ‘ Cum niMl egissefc pontifice indigmim nec Ckristo digmim.’— 
Farel to Calvin, JSpist. Calv. 

t ‘ Non fuit satis grata Caxolo luec cantio qnm in prandio cane- 
batur.’— I6id. 

t ‘ Se rapi concionibns nostris.’ — Ibid. 
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Tins “btaggart pnest, TTho pretended to support the 
xefugeesj -was living upon them, extorting their money, 
^Tme, and other things *Our master,’ said one of them 
to Farel, ‘behaves very theologically ho uses inne 
magisterially, and even Sorbomcahy ’ The reputation of 
certain doctors of the Sorbonne was established on that 
point. ‘ He has •women to maho his bed,’ they added, 
‘ to pull off his atockmga, and even for other familiar- 
ities ’* The wretched man imj^med that, coming into a 
country which rejected the law of the pope, he could 
throw off the law of God Farel, assured of the truth 
of these reports, visited this vain and impure pnest, 
spoLe to him of his dissolute life, reminded him of the 
judgment of the Lord, and entreated him to change his 
conduct Tarcl spoke •with so much authontj, that all 
nho were present •were struck with it The Borbonno 
doctor was confounded bo hid his face in bis hands, 
and did not open his mouth From that time ho be- 
haved more prudently, and did nothing (openlj, nt 
least) that could be charged against him He had Ins 
reasons for not quarrelling with the reformers. 

Jacques Bernard, who had but recently thrown off 
the cowl, was not so clear sighted ns Farel , Caroh tned, 
therefore, to throw dust mlo his eyes He hinted that, 
as a doctor of Uio Sorbonno of Pans, celebrated by 
former struggles -with the most illustrious doctors ho 
•was well qualified to be nppomted arbiter in the disputn- 
tjon, and invited to pronounce authontati\cly the finsl 
jiidgmont-t Thus, bocomiug umpire between Geneva 
and Home, bo already fanaed himself the most import- 
ant person of Chnstondom The simplo-mmdtd 
Bcmird, circumvented by the artifices of tho •wily 
Prenchinan, consented to make tho strange proposition 

• * Hftbero fiTni Icctum ejns stPtncrcat, tibiAlia cincrtnl, ^ 
f.itniliinas ilonnilnto mlesscnt.' — Fuel to Calvin 

t ‘SatftgobalperPeraanlamCoiolQs at pncsnlctet in 
bono, ct omuia resohcrit.’— 
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to Farel.— ‘ No,’ at once answered llic reformer ; ‘ it is 
to God and to Holy Scripture that wo must pay supreme 
honor. Wo do not want men as judges of our con- 
troversy : the Lord is the only judge, who will decide 
authoritatively hy the Scriptm-es. That presumptuous 
man would only seek his own glorification in the dispute.’ 
The magistrates supported this opinion. 

In fact, the council, finding itself between two con- 
fessions — one coming, and one departing — regarded 
itself as mediator, and wished to see which was right or 
wrong ; tlien, if there were cause, to do as certain good 
kings of Israel and Judah had done — ‘extirpate the 
idolatry of their people.’* Placed at the head of tlie 
rejiubhc, the magistracy did not imderstand that 
religious matters, so important at that period, were not 
within its jurisdiction ; and even when the question 
was decided somewhat later, when the finn Calvin was 
established at Geneva, the State continued to hold 
under its jurisdiction all matters wliich are considered 
in this day as belonging to the Chiuch. The council, 
therefore, nominated eight commissioners, empoi\’crcd 
to regulate the discussion, and chose them from among 
the most respected leaders of the people : four belonged 
to the cathoUc party,f and four to tlic reformed opin- 
ions all of them had been syndics. The council, 
moreover, named four secretaries, belonging to the two 
parties, and instructed them to draw up the minutes. 
The discussion was proclaimed by sound of trumpet, 
and it was published everywhere, that the disputation 
would be entirely free. Then, fearing lest the enemy 
should take advantage of the opportunity to attack 

* Froment, Gestes de Genbve, p. 134.. 

t Girardin de la Eive, J. Balard, Cl. Bichardet, and Cl. do 
CMteauneuf. 

t Micliel Sept, Cl. Savoye, Ami de Chapeanronge, and Aimd 
Curtet. ' 
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Geneva, tlie eyndica bade the captain-general ‘keep 
careful rvateb and vrard at the gates, to-wers, and ram- 
parts, and prevent any disturbance taking place in the 
city/* 


CBAPTEB IV. 

THE GREA.T PiniLlO DEBiTE 01* THE t'OTJUDATIOlIS OF THE 
EVAKOEUCiJ. PAITU. 

(June 1535 ) 

StjNDAT, the 30th of May and the feast of Pentecost, 
the day on ^luch the discussion ^as to begin, caino at 
last A year had passed away since the Itcformation 
had made its public entrance into Geneva ; it was now 
about to take another slop — ono that would secure its 
tnuTupb The day of Pentecost, so important for the 
estabhshment of Christianity, was to bo important also 
for the Reformation. Tho same Spmt which had begun 
the Church, is also that wluch will renew it when it has 
fallen. Fnends and enemies crowded that day to tho 
convent of Rive, animated with Iho liveliest and most 
opposite emotions. Nothing had been spared so that 
tho debate should take placo with solemnity. ‘A 
theatre,’ that is to say, a platform, had boon erected in 
tho great hall. Tho eight commissioners took tlicir 
scats, and an immense concourse of Genevans and 
foreigners filled tho vast auditory. A table bad boon 
placed in tho arena for tho combatants Jacques Ber- 
nard appeared first : ho was followed by Parol, Viret, 
and Proment ; but tho places set apart for tho chara- 


Bcgistres da Cosseil da 23 Mci 1535. 
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pious of the Eoman Cliurch remained tmoccupied, and 
people began to ask if Rome would fail to appear. At 
last two ecclesiastics came forward : one was CliapuiSj 
prior of the Dominican convent, the most learned man 
at that time in Geneva ; the other was Caroh, the Sor- 
bonne doctor. 

Bernard spoke first. He undertook to prove that, in 
the Eomish Church, men did not look to Christ for jus- 
tification from their sins, and for that purpose put in the 
rules of his order, and showed how the monks claimed 
to be saved by their vain practices, and gave themselves 
up to pride, avarice, and even to great imj)urity. He 
spoke from personal knowledge. A. man of upright 
heart, quick, a httle violent even, he repelled with 
energy the disorders in which he had once taken part. 
Standing in the great hall of his own convent, the guar- 
dian pulled down what he had worshipped and wor- 
shipped what he had pulled down. This made the 
father-confessor of Ste. Claire exclaim : ‘ How that 
accursed Jacques Bernard despises the frock he once 
wore.’ Chapuis, the Dominican, came forward resolutely 
in' defence of the monastic orders, and reproved the 
guardian severely. Darel rose in support of Bernard, 
but Chapuis, who feared such an adversary, maintained 
that nobody but Bernard ought to answer him.* The 
next day Bernard and Chapuis, the heads of the two 
great convents of Geneva, met again ; but Chapuis 
received orders from his Provincial to leave the city 
immediately. 

This vexed the magistrates exceedingly: they re- 
membered Hurbity, and the excessive zeal which had 
caused his imprisonment : they had no doubt that he 
would joyfully seize the opportunity of defending the 
faith of Eome. Having sent for the jailer’s wife, they 

* ‘NoUot alium respondere quam Bemardum.’ — ^Farel to Calvin, 
p. 77. Jeanne de Jnssie, Commencement de VHeresie dans Genhve, 
p. 125. — ITroment, Gesies de Geneve, pp. 139, 140. 

VOL. V. — 12 
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tioD of tile people, is all yte desirev’ Caroli was qtdte 
proud of liaviug spoken so well. 

The reformers wore again without antagonists, Caroli 
aiipearing to agree with them. The magistrates re- 
turned to theii- notion about Fiu-bity, and as Caroli had 
been his theological tutor in Paris, the Council asked 
bb-n to invite his old pupil to come and defend his doc- 
trine, or to disavow his errors as he himself had done. 
‘ ’Willmglj',’ said the vainglorious doctor. After dhonei', 
the four syndics, the great Parisian doctui', that Satan 
■William Parel (as Sister Jeanne calls him), Pierre Virct, 
and several of their Mends, went to the prison. The 
Dominican ajDpeared : he was thin, weak, debilitated, 
and his feet tottered, so that when he saw the Sorbonno 
doctor in the company of aU those heretics, ho fell 
fainting to the ground.’"!^ They lifted him iq), and when 
he had recovered his senses, Caroh, addressiug him in a 
doctoral tone, said : ‘ How is this, brother Guy ; will you 
die in your obstinacy — in yoiu errors, now that we have 
arrived at the truth? Acknowledge that you have been 
deceived, and retm-n to God.’ Pmbity, divided between 
respect for his old teacher and fidehty to the pope, ex- 
claimed : ‘ God forbid that I should quarrel with my 
master. ... I desire to die in the truth as I learnt it 
of you.’ — ‘ Come, then, and defend it,’ they said. But 
Purbity imposed a singular condition : he required 
Parel’s beard to be cut off. "We Icnow that the bigots 
believed in the existence of a devil in each hair of the 
reformer’s beard. ‘ If I must dispute with that idiot,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘let the dwelling of his master the devil 
be first cleared away, and all his skin shaved. ’f They 
urged the doctor to no pmq)ose ; nothing could shake 
him. No beard or no discussion. 

The debate began again, and that day Caroli was 
Eoman-catholic from head to foot. Bernard maintained 

* Jeanne de Jussie, Commencement de VUeresie dans Geneve, y. 80. 

t Ibid. pp. 80, 81. 
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tliat Chnst ■was tlio qnly mediator , Caroli affirmed that 
it was Mary ‘ The Virgm IiaTiag remamed upon earth, 
after the death, of the Sa'Viour/ he said, ‘ the mother 
naturally succeeded the Son ’* — ‘Mary, the successor to 
her Son I’ exclaimed rarel 'Let us have done with 
these foolish questions let ua get out of this labynnth. 
of quibbling which men call Soman theology * It was 
agreed that tho discussion next day should turn upon 
tho Ma&s 

Caroh, detexmmiDg to arm himself completely to de- 
fend this palladium of popery, spent a portion of the 
night in hunting ovta: huge fohos,f and m tahmg notes 
of the reasons that might be adduced in favor of that 
sacrifice The JUissce of Innocent IIL, the 

iSumma Tkcologico of Thomas Aquinas, the Senlaicea of 
Honai/Cnture, v,cre in turn examined by him The next 
day ho began to pour out the arguments be had hastilj 
collected ‘ Tirstly,’ he said , ‘ secondly ’ . But ho 
lost the thread and stopped short, contmumg to icpcat 
the same words Tho scholar forgot his lesson To 
complete the comedy, it only wanted rarel to prompt 
tho arguments which he had forgotten ‘You mean to 
soy this or to say that, suggested tho reformer— 'Ics, 
yes,’ said tho iioor doctor, *it is exactly what I meant 
to say ’J 

Caroh, piqued at this triumph of rarel’s, made an 
effort, and gettmg once more into tho saddle, began 
to prance about vahanUy ‘ Beally,’ said Troment, avho 
heard him, ho now ai^cs with subtlety and great car 
nc&tness.’ Tho catholics, without waiting for tho re- 
former B answ er, ran off to tho canons * Tho Panfeian 
doctor IS spcahing admirably,’ they said Tho canons 

• ‘ Sacccdcto inatrcm Fibo — to Colnn. 

t ‘Partem noctia jmpoudit in annolandis ratioaibua ijaibm 
posset imsso fun — Itiul. 

t ‘ Hommem, memona Ubontexa. oUjayabamua, ut soa fonatfct 
argumcabu -'Forcl to Cal*in ipbC Gilv. 
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ordered some of their best wine to be talccn to him. 
Caroli was at this moment the hapjnest man in the 
world ; the j)apacy and the Eeformation both lavished 
their favors on him at once. 

The next day the audience was more nmnerous than 
usual : the doctor’s eloquence had been much talked 
about, and the catholics came in crowds. Sworn enemies 
of Eoform"*-' said to one another, ‘ Let us go and witness 
the triimrph of the divine mysteries of popery.’ That 
day the points to be defended were transubstantiation, 
the sacrifice of the mass, the adoration of the bread, 
the taking away of the cup, the invocation of saints, 
the use of a foreign tongue, and other rites and customs. 
Caroli, puffed up by tlio good position ho had acquii'cd, 
tossed his head and challenged his adversaries in a loud 
tone : ‘ Give mo a man who shows himself a man,’ ho 
said, ‘and we Avill fight together.’ Then stood forward 
to answer him a mere boy. "When the veteran doctor 
saw this novice, so pimy in body,f ho despised him as 
Goliath despised David. ‘Sm’oly,’ ho said, ‘you do not 
mean to pass him off for one of your pastors ! ’ This 
young man was Pierre Yiret, then twenty-foim years 
old, whose health was still weakened by the poison, 
and who had such a pale face and wealc look that he 
seemed ready to faint. * Alas I’ ho said of himself, ‘ I 
am but a mere bag of bones.’ His language showed 
little color or elegance : but he had a logical style, 
perfectly clear, the skill of an orator, and aU accompa- 
nied by an indescribable sweetness and charm. 

The two champions joined in combat ; and Vix’et 
refuted Caroli’s assertions so clearly and so comj)letely, 
that all the spectators took his side.j; Caroli, not 
knowing what to say, began to vociferate a long ‘ Bah I 

/ 

* ‘ Juratissimi liostos.’ — ^Parelto Calvin, EpxsL Calv. 
t ‘ Cum juvenem quem nt tironem Carolus reputat.’ — Ibid, 
t ‘ Cum Viretus tarn aperte dissolveret omnia.’ — Ibid. 
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ball I ball 1 '* It -waa useless for Virct to adduce the 
most solid reasous, tbo Sorbonne doctor could find no 
other argument than that foolish interjection ‘‘What 
do I hear?’ exclaimed Tarel , ‘ivo should blush to 
answer in such a manner * Caroli held his tongue, and 
some catholiea began to ask themselves whether the 
doctrines they had held for sacred might not be merely 
the opinions ol men 

Quitting this part of the subject, the doctor proceeded 
to defend the forms of popery ‘ How much more august 
18 the service ho said ‘if it is celebrated in liatinl 
What majesty there is in the Roman ceremonies I The 
tonsure of the pnests is a crown to tliem ’ — ‘ It is 
Christ s wish said Farel ‘that leaving shadows, wo 
should worship the Father in spmt and m truth If wo 
load the Church with ceremomes, signs, and ornaments, 
wo lob it of the presence of Jesus Christ If King 
Hezekiah broke the brazen serpent, what must be dono 
with all these supersiiUous, which surpass the idolatry 
of the Jews in scandal?’ 

It was too much Tho bishop, informed of tho 
progress of the discussion, issued from Arbeis on tho 
13th of Juno, in the very midst of the debates, an order, 

‘ forbidding people of every condition to bo from that 
day forward so bold and danng os to speak or trade ivith 
tho syndics, preachers and citizens of Geneva, under 
pam of cxcomniunicaliou and a fine of twcutj dvo 
hvres,’! 

Thus tho bishop set up a quorantmo to sopantc 
Genoia from Chnstendom , but it was precisely at this 
epoch that tho obscure city of tho ^Ulobrogcs camo mto 
communication with tho world, and spread abroad tho 

• ‘Cccpit, iBsaaimoro vocifcron loagara ba, ba, ba.’ — rurtl to 
Calno Odt! 

t * Uomona ct imput csso qom divma sanctu^tjuiaquo oiuitrabau* 
lur * — Ibid. 

f Arcbircs <lo Gesbre. — Fibccs historiijQca, bo 112o. 
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Hglit wliicli it liad received. Wliile tlie papacy ceased 
to utter its oracles tliere, and had in its service none hut 
the dumb, the Word of God made its loud and mighty 
voice heard through the mouths of the Keformers. 
Such was the result of the discussion. ‘ In that contro- 
versy,’ says a modern historian who does not belong to 
the Beform, ‘the cathoHes were defeated by the 
reformers.’* 


OHAPTEK Y. 

TRIIJMFH OF THE WORD OF QOD, BOTH WRITTEN AND SFOKEN. 

(June to August 1535 .) 

Home had set up, beside the Bible and even above it, 
the word and the traditions of men. The Beformation 
demanded that the Holy Scriptures should be read by 
all and preached from the pulpits. The written Word 
and oral teaching were to displace that pretended 
infallible chah, which alone was authorized (they said) 
to set forth the will of God. 

One fact of great importance was being accomplished 
at this time. .The discussion maintained at Geneva 
by Barel, Bernard, Chapuis, and Garoh was but a 
musketry sknmish ; but at a little distance from that 
city — at Neuchatel — thanks to the labors of Calvin and 
Olivetan, a tradesman, a Picard like themselves, was 
preparing that great artillery, whose formidable volleys 
were to break down the walls of error, on the ruins of 
which a divine hand was to establish the truth of 
Jesus Christ. 


* Mignet, jReformed Genhve, p. 66. 
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Pierro Robert of Noyon, called Olisetan, had finished 
the woxh the Church had intrusted to him On the 
4th of June, 1535, appeared the first French Bible of 
the Reformation * ‘ Possessing a heen and penetiatmg 
mind,’ said one of its readers who was thoroughly capable 
of appreciat ng the work, ‘the translator is not defi- 
cient in learning , he has spared neither labor, research, 
nor care, and has ably dischaiged the duties of a transUi- 
tor of the Bible f ‘I have done the best I could,’ said 
the translator himself, on presenting the book to his 
brethren , ‘ I hare labored and searched as deeply as I 
possibly could into the hvu^ mme of pure truth , but I 
do not pretend to have entirely exhausted it-’J Some 
people hare asserted that Ohvefan's Bible was only 
copy of that by Le Ferre of Btaplcs. The transhtion of 
the Old Testament, probably begun before Ohvetan's 
Journey to the Valleys, w the best part of bis work, and 
it may be said to be original § Cilinn’s cousin no doubt 
had lus predecessor’s translation before him , but tho 
latter does not contain three consecutiie verses m whith 
Ohvetan has not changed something His J7ew Testa- 
ment 18 more hhe Lo Fovro’s , still numerous clianges 
irere introduced into it It has been calculated that tho 
now translator had corrected the biblical toit of the 
Sorbonne doctor in twenty three thousand fivo hundred 
places, and m more than sixty thousand, if account bo 
taken of all the mmua'o of stylo I| Calvin’s sharo has 
roferenco particularly to tho later editions of this Bible 
With regard to tho mcchamcal port, tho two cousms 
had found a distinguished auxihoiy 

Pierro do Wiuglo (called also Perot Picard) was ono 

* ^Inaolts da Boyao, ad anaam. 
t CalriD, Letter at tUo head of the Bible of 1535 
t Preface to tho Bible of 1535 

^ OIiTetan took advantogo of oU tbo Hebrew comiucstaRcs and 
parapbtseca cootamed in tbo Bible of Bomberg (Venice, ISIS* 
152(3.) bee tbe articles in the Itnue de blnis&ou-y, by M. Bouia 
I) Xjh. Pitarcl, Za JnUt en tVanee. pp. 100, 107. 
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of the good printers of the sixteenth century. The 
episcopal court of Lyons, ’where he lived, had prosecuted 
him for priating ‘ certain writings come from Grermany ; ’ 
he then took refuge at Geneva, but the impression of 
the New Testament and various pamphlets had com- 
pelled him, in 1632, to flee to Neuchatel — a reformed 
city since 1530 — which behaved more hospitably, and 
shortly after made him a citizen. About half an home’s 
walk from Neuchatel, is the little village of Serriere ; 
here "Wingle set up his presses, and this modest but 
happy locality, which first had heard the Gospel 
preached by Farel, was destined also to be the first to 
witness the birth of Olivetan’s Bible. The latter had 
dated his dedication, 

Des Alpes, ce Xlla de fehurier 1535, 

as if he wished to confound the Yaudois valleys of the 
Cottian Alps, where the idea had been conceived, with 
the parts of Switzerland where it had been carried out. 
The Yaudois had collected for this publication five hun- 
dred golden crowns, a sum equivalent to about 2,400L 
sterling. 

The volume had scarcely left the prqss, when YTingle 
and his friends sent it wherever the French language 
was spoken. ‘Has not the King of kings proclaimed,’ 
they thought, ‘ that His Word should go forth to the ends 
of the ivorld ?’ ‘ The people who make thee this present,’ 

said Olivetan to the Church, ‘are the true people of 
patience who, in silence and hope, have overcome all 
assaults. For a long time they have seen thee mal- 
treated, seeming rather a poor slave than the daughter 
and heiress of the universal Kuler. But now that thou 
beginnest to recognize' thy origin, these people, thy 
brothers, come forward and lo-nngly offer thee their aU. 
Cheer up then, poor little Chm'ch ! go and cleanse thy 
spattered rags ; go and wash thy befoided hands. De- 
sirest thou to be always subject to masters? Is it not 
VOL. V. — 12* 
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ome to thinL of tlie Bndegroom? Hero is a precious 
ewel Ho sends thee as a ^redding gift and pledge of a 
Qjal mamage * Ait tbou a&aid that Havfill sorao day 
eavo theo a ■widow, Ho wlio Iivls for evermore ? Cour- 
igc 1 bid farewell to that traitorous hag whom thou hast 
30 long called mother It is true that thou const hrmg 
o thy husband nothing of any value , hut come, come 
loldly -with all the nobles and titled ones of thy court, 
vith thy insulted, excommunicated, imprisoned, ban- 
shed, and plundered onesl Come ■vnth thy tortured, 
iranded, crop eared, dismembered ones I Such ate 
hose ■whom Chrvat calls to triumph ■with him m his 
leavenly court ' | 

If the frmta of the Bible published at Hcuch&tel were 
nore numerous, those of tho discussion at Genova wore 
note prompt The most candid catholics ■were struck 
it seeing the men who were on the side of the Itcfonn 
pving an account of their faith, ■while those on the other 
ndo stood dumb There was eloquence in this contrast 
Accordingly priests, laymen, and women, stnpped of 
heir prejudices, declared that the truth of God, brought 
otward during the discussion, had opened their eyes, 
'^o doubt many simply quilted the forms of popery for 
ho forms of protcstautism To put aside superstitions, 
o break images, and to reject the outlionty of tho pope 
kvas m their eyes tho RcEonu tbcir chief was Ami 
L’emn But ■with a great number of Genevans, the 
novement withm, tho convcrBion of the heart, corro- 
jponded with tho moicmcnt without There were 

* Acconlms to OhveUnt tbo Biblo ib Ibo * coibctllo do monago ' 
—tbo cofilcctcoataiamg tbo jewels and pieseoU which tho bndo> 
jToota Beads to the bode 

t ‘ ^ icaa aTco tes teandli^a (ton) with rod boi pmccra), tc4 d^Uis, 
C3 oreiU<5s, tea dt^mcQibrts.* 

t CalTin placed two wntmgs at tho hood of the volarae Vh9 
d (<JU5 emjwrenrs, row, pri ce#, cl peupfcB souu w d i c nptre d« 
tiad a Discours prJbnuuiirc, which was losg at the head of 
Lheaacieat GcaeTon Bibles. 
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rivers of running 'water in tliat city wlncli no man could 
stop, and at ’wMch many quenched their thhst. 

The magistrates, however, far from reforming the 
Eoman worship, remained motionless and silent. The 
friends of the Gospel took the initiative. Claude Ber- 
nard, the brother of Jacques, one of the cajitains of 
the city, a man full of zeal for the truth, went before 
the council on June 28th, accompanied by the* minis- 
ters and several notables, and represented that the 
mass, images, and other inventions and idolatries,* 
being contrary to Holy Scriptm*e, as the disputation 
had showed, it was time they were suppressed. The 
law of conscience ought to become the law of the 
State also. Bernard said : ‘ Ought a father to permit 
the children whose guardianship God has intrusted to 
him, to become attached to errors opposed to the 
truth of God? Magistrates, act like fathers. It 
will be to the glory of God and the salvation of the 
people.’’!* 

The syndics and councils could not come to a de- 
cision. The step they were asked to take was that 
of a giant. They feared to excite the catholics to take 
up arms, and the duke of Savoy to surround Geneva 
•with his artillery. To cross definitively the line which 
separated the old times from the new was too much for 
them. St. Paul and the Apostles had done it in their 
day, and the reformers were doing it now ; but the 
syndics of Geneva were neither Pauls nor Farels, They 
feared civil war and escalades ; they prefeired waiting 
for the Keform to be accomplished -without them, for 
everything to be changed without any one’s dbserrmg 
it. The council, therefore, procrastinated and did 

* ‘Idolobaraeata,’ Begistres du Conseil da 23 -faia 
I'aietlus CalTuio. 

t ‘ fungetetur oScio patris , - - - _ 

pro gloria Del et plebis salute.’ Tarel to C&Iria, 

Chionigue mc. de Scssi, HI n. 37. 
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nothing * ‘ The minntea of the discussion tale a long 
tune arranging/ answered the premier syndic to Claude 
Bernard , *as soon as they are drawn out, we will see 
what IS to be done.’ The great orolution of the Refor- 
mation was metamorphosed by these worthy ediles into 
a question of drawing up minutes To show their 
love for the status quo, iliey condemned to three days' 
imprisonment, on bread and water and the strappado, 
a huguenot who had destroyed the images placed m 
front of the chapel of Notre Dame 
Farcl 8 friends determined to wait , but no measure 
of reform appearei, although they waited ten times 
the space required to examine the minutes The 
huguenots thought that the council was tahing refuge 
in ‘ tortuous hiding places,’ when it ought to act boldly 
in the hght of day The evangelicals thought that 
' os God gives us everything openly, the secrets of our 
hearts ought also to be open end displayed ' 

Never had couri^e and firmness been more neces- 
sary Great misenes were beginning Since the dis- 
putation not a sack of wheat or a load of wood had 
entered the city, while previously they used to enter m 
great numbers twice a week. There were no eggs, or 
butter, or cheese, or cattle One day, however, a cow 
was brought by a man from a neighboring villago , 
what a supply for a whole cityl But tho man bad 
scarcely got out of tho city, when tho enemy seized him 
roughly and made him pay three times the price ho 
had received If fnends wanted to hnng some fndmg 
stores from tho nearest farms, they dared not do it by 
dajlighkf Tmihag themselves reduced to such ex- 
tremities, a few citizens on one or two occasions went 
out of tho city to procure bread they were insulted 
and beaten. ‘AlasT said the poor creatures, *wo 

* 'XjO cons«il done, dilayant, ne f.Hsait non.'— Chmnicxao USA 
do Boset, UL p. 37 
t CoUectlon GalifTo. 
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havo only to move tho tips of oiu- lingers, or go a nail’s 
breadth out of the city, to make our enemies ci’y out 
that we are uj)settiug heaven imd earth.’ 

Seeing that no progress was made, the evangelicals 
determined to assort the free publication of the Word 
of God. It was not enough for them to have it printed, 
they wanted it preached, — ^not only in their own houses 
or in the great hull of Rive, but in the cluu-chos. They 
had Avithin their walls ono of the most poAverfid 
preachers of the ago — ^Farol : they believed that their 
duty towards God imd their fellow-citizens caUod upon 
them to moke his eloquent voice heard by the multitude. 

The 22d of July was the feast of Mary Magdalen. 
The bells had been solemnly rimg to call worshipijcrs 
to the church of that name, and already a great number 
of cathoUcs and even cvaugehcals had gathered within 
its walls. Was it by a Latin mass that the memory of 
that Magdalen ought to bo commemorated to wliom 
Jesus had said : Thy faith hath saved thee? Ought not 
those words to bo preached which Jesus had addressed 
to hei*, and not the rubbish A^ith wliich the priests sent 
their flocks to sleep ? This was what the reformers 
asked each other. They observed, moreover, that the 
catholics, less numerous than the protestants, had six 
churches, while the latter had scarcely ono or two 
places of worship. They added that if the marvellous 
work begim in Geneva was to bo completed, great meet- 
ings must be held in the temples. Some persons called 
out, ‘ Rarel.’ — ‘ Yes, Farel,’ repeated many : ‘ let us go 
and fetch him*,’ and thev all ran to the convent of 
Rive. The reformer had jiist gone into the x)ulpit when 
the message was handed to liim. Farel was always 
ready and believed he had a right to speak in a church, 

‘ My friends,’ he said to his congregation, ‘ we must 
to-day preach the good news under the vaulted roof of 
'the Madeleine, and abolish idolatry there.’ He then 

• D^pfiches des Syndics, du,18 Juillet, aux Cantons Stiisses. , „ ^ 
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camo down from tlie pnlpit and bent bis way towards 
that buge old gothic cburcb, with its Garlovingifia tower, 
whose foundation dates from the eleventh century Tho 
crowd of his hearers followed him He entered his 
fnends mado signs of joy the pnest standing before 
the altar, where he waa^cclcbratmg mass, stopped in 
alarm and ran away , his acolytes followed him, and all 
the worshippers wished to do the same But the hugue- 
nots, thinkmg that the "Word of God was specially neces- 
sary for them, shut tho doors. This roused tho cathohcs, 
the frightened women shrieked, and all made such an 
uproar, that the reformers opened tlio doors and lot 
those depart who pleased There remained, however, a 
certam number of undecided persons , and rorcl began 
to preach with power, that Saviour who had pardoned 
the Magdalen and who still pardons sinners. 

Meantime those who had Bed dispersmg in tho streets 
and houses, cned out against Iho scandal, while tho 
parish pnest, running off to the hotcl-do-vjlo, com- 
plained to the council Parcl was foibidden to preach 
agam m that church 'When tho sormon was ended, tho 
cathohcs returned and the pnests sang mass m it isuth 
more fervor than over Tho huguenots modo no oppo- 
sition, but they also claimed that no one should oppose 
Ihcir meetings Tho two worships were to bo free In 
fact tho aery same day at vespers, ‘those rascals 
(canaxlles),’ najs Sister Jeanne, ‘agam took possession 
of tho holy church, and every day aftorw ards it was tho 
usual custom to preach m it-'* 

Tho irritated council summoned Tarel before them on 
tho 30th of July ‘ Sirs,' said tho reformer, ‘jou haio 
yourselacs acknowledged that whatc\or cannot bo 
proved by Senpturo ought to bo suppressed , w hy then 
do jou delay doing so? "Wtro not the defenders of 
popery vanquished in our debates? ^Vnd has not 

*Jciuino(lo Jassio, CbrnmmcenKni dt Vlteran dana Gtiiiit, p> 
127 — BoguiUoa da Conaoil da 23 
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Imosfc tlio wliole city recognized the linger of God in 
bis signal defeat of the papacy? Give ns orders 
i'liicli wo can obey, for fear wo should be constrained to 
nswor you mth Scriptiu'c, that il is bcUer to obetj God 
'ather than men. Assemble tho Council of Two Him- 
Ired and let them decide.’ Tho syndics, knowing lliat 
.he friends of Reform had a majority in that iisscmbly, 
refused tho demand, and roiieated their prohibition to 
Farel, adding : For good reasons. 

Farol thought their reasons bad. In such n matter 
ho know but one really good : Preach the Gospel to every 
creature, tho Lord had said. Ho sot no boimds either 
to his dosiro for tho triumj)h of tho truth, or to his 
expectation of help Rom God to give him tho victory. 
A holy ambition that would not bo straitened, animated 
him, and according to tho words of Elisha, ho smote Jive 
or sLv times until tho enemy was vaucpiished. Farol was 
one of those men whom God raises up for great and 
salutary revolutions : opposition only served to inllamo 
his courage. 

On the 1st of August ho went to Saiut-Gervais, whero 
tho friends of the Reform were numerous, Tho uneasy 
syndics sent a guard of fifty men ; but Farel went into 
the pulpit and preached in the old chiu’ch tho ever now 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. On the 5th of August ho be- 
came stni boldei’, and proclaimed tho anti-Roman 
docti-ine in the chmch dedicated to St. Dominic, the 
father of tho Inquisition. This evangelist did not 
perform his office at his own time only and according to 
his own convenience : he never spared himself, whatever 
were the vexations he gatl\,cred horn his labors. Ho 
summoned weary souls to rest at the feet of Christ ; he 
followed up the obstinate ; he argued, reproved, en- 
treated, exhorted. He multiphcd tho inducements to 
make the dilatory enter upon the way of life, and ‘ his 
vehemence was always tempered with meelmess.’ The 
hour had arrived when divine truth was to triumph over 
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lirnnaa errors , lie llicteforo multiplied lua atlaclia. 
Tho greatest Wow yet remamcd to be struct. A tliua- 
der-clap was about to brmg do^n an abundant ram 
upon the thirsty earth, and tiho outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost wlucli cometh from heaven * 

The cathedral of SL Pierre, whose three old towers 
soar above the city, played a great part m its history, 
and every Genevan was attached to its stones, though 
they were now (as it wero) brohen and scattered, and 
the divmo semce was contaminated by mournful profa- 
nations, But the greater the desolation, the more did 
pious men desire to see that august temple purified 
and the good news proclaimed beneath its vaulted roof, 
rourteen canons sbll belonged to it, established to de- 
fend it , but those unhappy clerks, isolated, scared, and 
conquered hoforo a blow was struck, waited tromblmg 
until the tide of Beform, nhich still kept nsing, 
vaded their sanctuary They had not long to wait On 
Sunday morning, 8th oi August, a crowd of reformed 
Genevans mounted the streets Icadmg to the church, 
and approached it with the firm mtcntiou of roplacmg 
the light upon the candlestick. ‘‘When rust has tar- 
nished iron,’ said a reformer, ‘ wo endeavor to restore 
it to its former brightness must wo not, then, cleanso 
an ay from the Church of Clmst tho thick rust which 
ages of darkness ha'io accumulated on it9't Havmg 
entered tho noble edifice, tho reformers began to nng 
tho great boll to call tho people to hear tho Gospel 
Qlemcnce was tolling Iho last hour of tho lliddio 
Ages tho De Dc/unclm of images, ‘ thoso gods of tho 
pneatfl,’ 03 tho huguenots called thorn Tho tbnpcl 
which contained tho arm of St Antlionj, on wlucli 
men used to swear m senous cases, mos to bo pulled 
down , all that mass of waxen hands oficred b} do- 
aotccs, and a thousand other roUcs equally stupid, 
wero to disappear. In that temple, now ‘ Lraninicd 
* ItegUtrea ila Cocsetl da 30 JmUct t Colvm. 
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■witii idols/ God and liis "Word were henceforward to 
reign alone. 

Farel arrived and went into the pulpit. The wor- 
ship they were about to celebrate was not to be an 
ordiaary service : a religious revolution was about to 
be accomplished. Ceremonies were the essence of 
popery. How IFarel was full of the idea that there 
are no ceremonial laws in Christianity i that an act of 
worship, discharged according to the rules of the 
Church, is not on that account pleasing to God and 
meritorious : that to overburden believers with festi- 
vals, bowing of the head, crossing, kneeling before 
pictmes, and ceremonies, is opposed to worship in the 
spirit ; that to fill the churches with images, offerings, 
relics, and tapers is dealing a blow at justification by 
faith and the merit of Christ’s death which alone save 
the sinner. He believed with his whole heart that 
divine worship, according to the New Testament, 
does not consist in processions, elevations, salutations, 
bowings, genuflexions before the host, and other super- 
stitious usages ; that its essence is faith in. the Gospel, 
the charity which flows from it, patience in bearing the 
cross, public confession of Jesus Christ, and the living 
prayer of the heart. At the sight of the statues, the 
pictures, the votive offerings which surrounded him 
— at the recollection of the superstitious ceremonies 
which for centuries had profaned that cathedral, Farel 
in great emotion was ready to do anything, even at the 
risk of his hfe, to establish that religion which is spirit 
and life. ‘Those idols,’ he said, pointing from the 
pulpit to the images around him, ‘the mass and the 
whole body of popery are condemned by the Holy 
Ghost. The magistrates, ordained by God, ought to pull 
down everything that is raised in opposition to God’s 
glory.’ The images, if they remained, would be in his 
eyes a sign of the victory of Catholicism ; but if they 
fell, their fall would proclaim the victory of the Eefor^j/r^ 
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mation Hus pomt Kad beea often discussed the 
pneats and doroufc people opposed Parcls intenlaons 
"witli all their power, ajid maintamed that such changes 
required the consent of a general council. The alarmed 
politicians objected that if thoy pulled down the images, 
then for one enemy Geneva would have a hundx^ — 
the diiko of Savoy, the long of Prance, the emperor, 
the pope, the cardinals, and all the bishops m the 
world. 

There were at this tune two powers and two sj'stems 
in the city — the reformers, whose ideal theories had 
not yet been modified bj reality, said that the State, os 
well as individuals, ought to become a now creature , 
Ibat the Gospel would accomplish this work of tnms- 
formation , that the Church would change the people 
and would male of the State a kingdom of God upon 
earth. Alas! that ta^ is still for from being 

accompbshed, and can it ever be ? On the other hand 
the politicians, without wishing to reject the intlucnce 
of the Gospel, thought that the State occupied the first 
place in human society, and that order w as not possible 
without it. They behoved that the magistrates, with- 
out being tbo masters of tho faith, ought to bo the 
source of regularity in tho Church, and accordingly tho 
SLato undertook to rcstram the evongohcals. It was at- 
tempted later in Calvm's day , now it waa dono m 
Parol s Tho council sent for him after the sermon at 
St. Pierre s and asked him why ho had preached in the 
cathedral. * I am surprised ’ said tho reformer, ' that 
you make a enrao of what is in accordauco with Scnji- 
turo.’ If, however, ho rendered unto God the tilings (hat 
wore Gods, ho was willing to lender unto Cmsar tho 
things that wtro Caesar & lie (hcreforo orpressed a clo- 
sure that tho Tcfonncra should bo suuunoncd by the 
legitimate authority, and renewed bis demand for tho 
convocation of tho Council of Two Hundred. 
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The syndics ordered him to discontinue his sermons at 
St. Pierre’s until further notice.* 


CHAPTER YI. 

liLi-GES AND THE JLVS3 iVBOLISHED. 

(Stu to 11th August 1535.) 

The Reformation protested against a i-itualistic and 
meritorious worship ; against the multiplicity of feasts, 
consecrations, ecclesiastical usages and customs ; against 
any adoration whatever rendered to creatures, images, 
and relics'; agaiust the invocation of mediators who 
usurped the function of the Son of Grod ; lastly, and 
chiefly, against a pretended expiatory saciifice, eflected 
by the priests, which was substituted for the only sacri- 
fice offered by Jesus Christ. 

All these human vanities were about to disappear. 
Parel and his friends waited for the reformatory ordi- 
nance ; but the ardent huguenots, among whom Ami 
Perrin was the most active, became impatient at the 
perpetual hesitations of the counciL A. chance event 
called forth an energetic demonstration on their part. 
The same Sunday (8th August) in the afternoon at ves- 
pers, the canons, assembling again in their church, 
chanted the Psalm In exitu IsraB, ‘ When Israel went 
out of Egypt,’! with the utmost simplicity, repeated 
in Latin what Parel had said in the morning in Erench : 

* Eegistres du Conseil du 8 Aodt 1535. — ^Froment, Qcstes de 
Oenive, pp. 142, 144. 

t Psalms C5iv, and cxv. In tlie Ytdgate csiii. 
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Suan^acnt gentram orgentoxa et anrosi. 

Opera tnanuiua Itomintim. 

Os habent ct non loqpentor 

OiTUlos habeni et uon ndcbonL 
Siiuilea lUis fioQt qui {actant ca 
£t omiica q^o) confidant in illta.* 

The canons coull not have chosen a fitter text. Some 
huguenots, who knew X^tm better perhaps than they 
did, smiled and called out ‘ Ho there, yon pnests, you 
curso in jour chants those who made the images and 
trusted m them, and yet yon allow them to romain.’ 
They restrained themselves however, for tho moment. 
The magistrates continued repeating, ‘ There is no need 
to abolish the mass and images , else very formidable 
pnnees will bo to y ou hko ravening wolves rushing upon 
sheep ’t 

A very extraordinary thing occurred at this moment, 
Nobody was willing to begin tho work and jot it was 
accomphshed ‘God,’ said tho reformers, ‘who holds 
tho world in his hand, loies to choose the contemptible 
rather than what la great and apparent' In fact, it wia 
a mischievous jest of some children which dealt the first 
blow ‘For this work,’ says Froment, ‘God stirred up 
a score of htUo boys.’ Thci,o children bad often htaid 
Oio pnests, and their errors and abuses spoken of , and 
then paients had added that it was timo they wore 
ended They slipped into St Pierre s , stopped and 
listened, and \\ero struOc with tho strange intonations of 
tho canons. Making their waj towards a part of the 
church remote froui that in which the reverend fathern 
were chantmg, they began to play hko bojs of thoir age, 
‘while nobody thought anything about it,’ says tho 
chromder They commenced smgiag and shouting m 

* ' Their idols ora siItct and gold, tho vorV of tnea's htinib. 
They luTo raoalha hut they speak not, eyes hare they hut they 
SCO DOb They that xuoka tlivin aro hka unto tliooi, so is of cry ocso 
that trustcUi in them.' 

t rroment, Gislts d« p. IIL 
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niitation of the canons’ voices. Presently they lifted 
ip the seats of the low stalls, on which the reverend 
athers used to sit when they were not engaged in the 
service, and let them fall with a noise. Everybody 
mows the fondness little boys have for amusements of 
this hind. They gambolled about, but in their games 
there was a certam opposition to the worship which then 
fathers condemned. The petulance of their age carried 
them away. They saw in a corner certain things that 
resembled doUs ; they could not resist their* desho to 
take them ; and catching hold of the ‘priests’ manni- 
kins,' * as ITroment calls them, they began to toss to one 
another the small grotesque figures with which the 
chapels were decorated. 

At this moment Perrin, Goulay, and their friends, 
attracted perhaps by the noise, entered the cathedral 
They saw that the great execution had begun ; children 
were beforehand with them. Passion and impulse car- 
ried them away. They knew that it was the province of 
the govei*nment only to work ont a reform ; but when 
the government hangs back from its duty, what is to be 
done ? ‘ We bave petitioned the council to pull down 

the idols,’ they said ; ‘ and it has not done so for want 
of coui'age. Let us then come to its help and do what 
God commands.' At once the daring citizens, going 
farther than the children, penetrated into the choir 
where the priests were singing, and the latter asked in 
alarm what these laymen were going to do. ‘On a 
sudden,’ says the chronicler, ‘ Perrin and his companions 
threw the idols to the ground and broke them.’ The 
children who saw this began to run about and ‘jump 
upon those little gods.’ Taking up the pieces, they ran 
to the door with glee, and called to the people col- 
lected in front of the chm’ch : ‘ Here are the gods of the 
. priests, will you have a piece ?’ At the same time they 
threw the fragments among the crowd. There was great 

* ‘Les marmousets des prfitres.’ 
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confusion Tlie ^iser heads ineffectually argued that 
dua 'work of reform should he left to the council , thoso 
huguenots had no doubts as to their duty If the mag- 
istrates were unnilhng to hare the images destroyed, 
the Bible commands it. * The sun is now rismg,’ they 
said, ‘and scatteimg throughout Christendom the dense 
clouds that obscure tho rcbgion of Jesus Christ.’ 

The order of thmgs in tho middle ages was mdeed 
incompatible with tho now wants of society Later, in 
tho time of Calvin, after tho first victory had been 
gamed, it was important to establish Christian doctrine 
and to constitute Chnstian society , but now it was tho 
time of Farel It was necessary to appeal to tho spirit 
of Uberty and to the energetic development of tho uill 
— this a oonservative writer has acknowledged*— a neces- 
sity in tho first ages at the tune of the ostabhsbmont of 
Christianity , it was no less a necessity in tho sistconth 
century The powers that bad iniaded tho Church 
wore so tenacious that the labor necessary to pull them 
down was a work of rovoIuUon and of war Tho moral 
fact was the same at tho epoch of these two great 
dispensations. Whoever applauds tlio axo winch shat- 
tered tho colossal statuo of Scrapis at iVIoxandna f 
cannot blame that wlu<di throw down tho images of a 
corrupt worship in the temples ofGcnoia. 

Groat was tho sorrow felt by the doiotecs during that 
execution , they seemed looking at tho fill of tho 
pap icy lUelt Some who had romained in tho church 
contemplated tlio hcort-ronduig spcctoclo from atir 
Foolish women of tho city, eajs Fromeat, began to 
weep and to groan ‘iVl-wl our good saints, our 
sacred images (they said) beforo which wo used to 
kneel J ‘VlTiom shall wo adoro now?’— and tlioy 
‘cursed thoso dogs ( cagnes) * 

X new and still moro stnlong act mcrcascd tho wrath 
of tho pnests and that of their partisans. Of all tho 
* M. CoizoU t Sozomcnca, tU. 15. 
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Komisli dogmas there was none which more disgusted 
the huguenots than transubstantiation. To affirm it 
(they maintained) was to presume that Jesus Christ, 
man and God, was transformed into a little cake. And 
hence a French refugee, Maigret, surnamed the Mag- 
nificent, a man without pitj' for Homan errors, having 
found some wafers in the church, threw them uj)on the 
ground ; his dog, who followed him, sprang upon them 
and eat them up. ‘ Now if these little cates had been 
real gods,’ said the pitiless Maigret, ‘ they would not 
have allowed themselves to bo eaten by that beast.’ * 
No one has combated the doctrine of transubstantiation 
more vigorously than Calvin, but he would not have 
approved of such a rude mode of acting ; later, he ex- 
pressly condemned it. ‘Let us not take too great 
license,’ he said. 

The horror of the priests knew no bounds ; they ran 
out of the church, hastened to the hotel-de-ville, and 
described to the council the violent scenes that had just 
taken place. The syndics, irritated because the hugue- 
nots had despised their orders, sent two of their number 
to the cathedral — Antoiue Chiquand and Ami Bandiere. 
They were ‘ much excited,’ shouting and threatening 
‘ those who had done this.’ But the reformed were not 
inclined to give way. They had made strange discove- 
ries. Some who had begun to search after the famous 
arm of St. Anthony — upon which, iu important cases, 
oaths used to be made with the ringing of bells and 
great pomp, found — ^not the arm of the saint, but the 
limb of a stag. Others, opening the precious shrine 
which inclosed the head of St. Peter, brought out a 
piece of pumice-stone instead of the skull. ‘ See,’ they 
exclaimed, showing these objects to the surrounding 
crowd, ‘ see what the priests used to make us worship.’ 
This gave another direction to the indignation of the 
delegates from the council, and one of them, disgusted 

* Eroment, Gestes de Geneve, p. 116. ’ 
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at sucb mean frauds, said to the other ‘ If the gods of 
tho pncsts ate true god^ let them defend themselves. 
As for us we can do no more ’ The huguenots, wishing 
to make these scandals known to the people, put the 
pumice stone and the stag’s bone under magnificent 
canopies, and prepared to cany these precious relics of 
an apostle and a saint all round the city The novel 
procession attracted an immense crowd, and the dis* 
gustmg falsehoods, of which it was a proo^ opened the 
eyes of the most obstinalo ‘Now wo know,' they said, 
* the value of the pnests* words 1 I hoy made us pay 
five flonns for tho ceremony , ihoy j retended that if 
any one made a false oath, tho saint would wither up his 
hand All that was only to frighten and plunder us.’ 
Every one began to despise a clergy who, for so many 
ages, had thus played upon the good faith of the people 
An old writer has said ‘ Justm quibui est \rcs ' * ‘ Woo 
unto tho Senbes and Phansces, hypoentes 1 
In tho oiening, a certain number of atizcns met 
together after supper, whet tho more excited * proposed 
that they should make tho round of tho other churches 
and throw down tho idols ovcrynvhero ’ — ‘ No/ replied 
tho wascr ones, ‘ not now , if wo did it at so lato au 
hour, folks would say, as they did of old at Pcntccoi)t, 
that wo are full of txcxo Let us wait until to mor- 

row mommg ’ t This was tho general opinion 

Tho next doy, Monday tho Dth of August, early m 
tho morning, the dium beat m tho streets. Some 
people asked ‘ ‘Whether there was any alarm of tho 
enemy ’—‘Sltiko joursehes easy,' they ausatred , ‘it 
la only a fight against Kumo and her idols.’ Every- 

• YirgJ, X. 7lfi. 

Sui otLorwu.a tha troops, vitb hato uihpircit 
Vndjiut MKnjf agoinbt ilte tiroot/roi. — Dryden. 
t ilaltbew, xiui It. 

X i Foment, Gr^tts da Gtiuit, pp III 11 ( 5 .— -1101,11.1108 da ConscJ 
da S Vott 1 (> 33 . 
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tiling was conducted with order : the citizens were 
drawn up in theh companies. Baudichon de la Mai- 
sonneuve, Pierre Vandel, and Ami Perrin, who were 
the three captains of the city, put themselves at their 
head, and then they all marched with drums beat- 
ing to the church of St. Gervais. It was not a tumul- 
tuous band, but the majority of the people advancing 
under the orders of their regular captains. None of 
those citizens had the least doubt as to the lawfulness 
of his proceedings. The new crusade, like that of 
Peter the Hermit, was accomplished to the cry of — 
It is the will of God ! 

There were at St. Gervais’ scandals still greater 
than at St. Pierre’s. The priests, to procm’e money, 
pretended that St. Nazaire, St. Celsus, and St. Pan- 
taleon were buried under the high altar. "When a 
poor woman approached, she heard a confused noise.* 
‘ It is the voices of the holy bodies,’ said the piiests, 
‘ praying to be taken up and canonized ; but that re- 
quires a large sum of money.’ Others related how at 
the dead of night small luminous creatm’es were often 
seen moving about the cemetery. ‘ They are souls from 
purgatory,’ explained the ecclesiastics ; ‘ they wander 
about here and there asking for masses for their de- 
liverance.’ Certain persons, wishing to learn the 
truth, crept one night into the cemetery, caught some 
of those poor souls, and found that they were — crabs, 
with small wax tapers lighted and fastened on their 
backs.f Privolous men laughed, but serious men, seeing 
to what guilty manoeuvres the priests had been diiven 
by the love of gain, were seized with horror. ‘ Avarice 
so excites them,’ said Calvin one day, ‘that there is 
nothing they will not try, how bad soever it may be 

* ‘ Bon 80 vetulra mulieres solebaiit suos chapelettos, in eas quag 
credebant ibidem esse sanctas reliquias, demergers. ’ — ^Eegisties 
du Conseil du 8 D^cembre 1535. 

t Froment, Qestes de Geneve, p. 149. 
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— treaclienes, firauds umumerablo, liatreds, poisoa- 
ing8 — as sooa as the gleam of silver or gold has dazzled 
their eyes.' 

The three captains and their companies, having 
reached the church, began by exploring the vault vfhero 
tlie three saints groaned, and discovered the tni-L 
They found under the altar two earthen, vessels con- 
nected by a tube, and pierced with holes hko those in an 
organ pipe, so that tho least noise ov er the vessels pro- 
duced the effect of organ bellows, and caused a sound 
bhe tho indistinct murmur of x>oraons talking ♦ ‘The 
poor papisla could not believe iL’ — ‘ NoT they said , ‘ it 
is St. Nazairo, St Cel&us, and StPantaleon’ — ‘Come 
and seo then,’ answered tho reformers. They came and 
saw, and ‘ some of them from that hour refused to bc- 
liQ>o any more m such abuses f 

The judgment hainogbecn accomplished at St Gcr> ais, 
the three captains turned their steps toi\ards the church 
of St Poznmic, one of tho chief sanctuaries of popery 
between the Jura and tho Alps. Great miracles ucro 
worked there the huguenots called thorn ‘gieat si'iu- 
dies.' A beautiful imago adorned m a costly manner, and 
representing Our Lady, stood in tho church, and had 
the power ( it was said ) of calling back to life tho chil- 
dren who had died without baptism. Poor iieopio 
came to Genova from all tho country round, ^nth their 
lifeless little children, and laid them on tho altar before 
tho image Then a feather placed on tho lufuuts 
mouth flow into tho air, or clso tho cheeks flushed with 
red bometimcs tlio child pcrsinred Tho spcclvtors 
cned out * A iniratlo T * Tho child is resuscitated ’ 
(rciicouUe), said tho monks. Immediately the belU 

• ‘ Dno vasta terrea haljctiont vaguiata bcu coajttcluiu terreum 
do QUO od ahum , adco ut tos.!, ue siLi icspondcnlia, rtsouarent 
&d uodam monnom liomlou.' — llcga>trcs du Consul du 8 Aotlt 

1 1: tomcat, Gistts dt (/cn^re, pu ISO. 
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rang, the child was christened, and then buried. ‘ The 
child had never been restored alive to its father or 
mother,’ said the huguenots, ‘ and yet they had to pay 
dearly for it.’ The citizens lifted up the altar and 
found two machiues under it : on one side Avere certain 
instruments in which they blew to make the child 
breathe, and on the other some stones which were heat- 
ed to make the child turn color or perspire. An oint- 
ment with which they had smeared it became soft, and 
gave a certain hue to its flesh. ‘ Eeally,’ exclaimed the 
Genevans, ‘ those who believe such clumsy absurdities 
ought to have been converted — into blocks ! ’ Hence- 
forth Our Lady ceased to work miracles.* 

The band of reformers, having passed to the refectory, 
found there a carving representing a big fat woman at a 
table cutting up a large ine, with monks seated round 
her. Beneath were these words from psalm cxxxiii.. 
Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity! At this moment Farel came 
up : ‘Is it thus, m3' fathers,’ he said, ‘ that you interpret 
Holy Scriptui’e? Have you not jeered enough at men, 
but you must jeer also at the Word of God ? By what 
right do you adapt it to your gluttony ? ’ ‘ Alas !’ ex- 

claimed the monks, ‘ excuse us ; you have come too late 
to make us renounce our good customs.’ f 

Meanwhile some huguenots had stopped before anoth- 
er piece of sculptm-e, at which they were quite amazed. 
At the top they saw a devil with seven heads : from 
the devil issued the pope with his triple crown ; from 
the pope issued the cardinals ; from the cardinals the 
bishops, monks, and priests .... and below them was 
a burning furnace representing hell. The reformed 
Genevans were astonished to find in a convent of St. 


• Eromant, ffesies de G&nhve, p. 152. 
t Ihid. p. 151. 
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Domiuic a satire upon tlio papacy, moro cutting than all 
tliat they had over mii^med * 

The three eapiaiae and their companies arrived at 
last near the Arve, where stood the church of Notre 
Dame , but the sj ndic, informed of what was going 
on, arrived at the same time, and wishing to save a 
famous pictme of the Virgin, had it earned before 
them to the hotel-de viUe 131016 was no lack of 
raillery , people asked if they were going to work mira- 
cles with the 2)i‘^tur6 ? and they were compelled to 
bum it in the great hall to escape the jokes that were 
showered upon them 

The campaign was over , the citizens returned to 
ihcir homes , the Christian conscience approved of 
their work The suppression of so many shameful 
frauds — was it not ordered m heaven? From that 
day mass was sung no longer m any of the churche'^ f 
The action of the citizens was more than a popular 
movement the Beform was strengthened by it No 
one would have condemned the vile tncks of the 
priests more than the honest and brave Luther Vet 
Luther, putting specially lu the foreground the great 
doctnno of man's justification by faith, thundered 
against indulgences and other pretended good works, 
but tolerated images , while Zwmgle, Fare), and Calvin, 
regarding especially God, His glory, and Hia grace, 
protested agamst every apotheosis of the creature, 
against all paganism, and particularfy against all images 
in the Lord’s temple Hero then was a charactcnstic 
difference between Lutheranism and the Beform 

Groat was the sorrow and anger of the pnests. 
Gathered round the rums of what they had adored, 
Bomo remained eilont whdo others uttered cncs of 

• IVoiaeot, Oesles de Geniie, p. 153. An engraving of Uns 
pictme la given m the editum of riomcnt puhUshed by II. 
RoviUiod. 

t Begistxea da Conaeil da 9 AodI 1535 
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^ Registres du Gonseil du 9 Aokt 1535. 
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Hq reminded tliem ‘that most of those Tflio demanded 
their mamtenance had abstained from appearing , that 
others had not been able to defend them, and that many 
had rejected them * "Why/ ho exclaimed, 'should not 
all embrace the Gospel? "Wo are ready, my colleagues 
and I, not only to make a pubUc confession, but (if 
necessary) to spnhkle it nnUi our blood.’ Then address- 
ing the council directly, and raising his ‘voice of 
thunder,’ says a Boman catholic author, he called upon 
the assembly to deliver a judgment that should give 
glorj to God ‘WhatV said he ‘ the dominion of the 
papacy la falling, and would you lift your hands to 
support what God is overthrowing ? WiU you always 
halt between two opmions? If tho pope really utters 
oracles, listen to him, but if the voice we boar in 
Scripture is God’s voice, do what it ordains' — Hero 
Parel stopped he felt the importance of the decision 
that was about to be taken, and a profoimd emotion 
came over him Lifting his hands towards heaven, he 
exclaimed ‘0 God! enlighten this council, make it 
understand that Thy glory and the salvation of all this 
people are concerned , humble tho loud boastmg of the 
priests,* and make Thy cause triumph ’ This ' earnest 
prayer,’ as a manuscript terms it, mode a deep impres- 
sion upon all who heard it 

The dehberation began it was calm, serious, thought- 
ful, and marked with all the dignity such an important 
affiur demanded Tho most earnest reformers would 
have liked the immediate cessation of popery in Geneva , 
but tlio council thought it wiser to proceed slowly As 
Parel had uttered a now challenge against the pnests, 
the premier syndic proposed to call upon tliem to de- 
fend tho mass and image womhip if they could. Kean- 
whilo it was oidered, that (not to offend the catholics) 
tho pulling down of images should bo stopped, and that 
(not to offend tho refonnera) the celebration of mass 

* *}U\>at9le'biaitc&qiietdcaprt.tie3.* 
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sliouki cease. These resolutions passed almost unani- 
mously.* 

But Borne was already vanquislicd and the friends of 
the reformed were eager to prove it. A layman stood 
xip and said : ‘You call up tho priests, hut I am much 
afraid there is not one left in tho city. They are all 
thuihiag of running away and carrying off the church 
treasm’es. Why shoiild wo alwa^'s tomj)orize ? The re- 
form of tho abuses which disfigured religion, far from 
damaging its existence, will restore it to itself, just as 
washing a smeared and dirty pictimo restores it to its 
primitive condition. That bishop, those priests, those 
citizens who run away, are not the Chm'ch, they are only 
deserters.’ The council resolved nnaubnously that the 
Eomish priests who tied were not cax'ryiug tho Chiu-ch 
of Geneva with them, and ordered an inventory to bo 
tjiken of aU ecclesiastical projxerty. Tho sitting then 
broke up.f 

The mass was suppressed : this was an enormous step. 
The abolition of the mass was tho abolition of popery. 
The reform was immediately carried into execution. 
The next day (11th August) a formal order was issued 
‘ neither to sing nor to say mass’ in the city of Geneva. 
The frightened priests obeyed ; they drew in their horns, 
they hid themselves, and took good care not to permit 
the least chant to be heai’d. Ere long there was a new 
trouble. They saw the commissioners of the council 
enter the churches and draw up an inventory of the 
fmmiture, jewels, and ecclesiastical property. AVith 
down-cast eyes and silent Bps, the ministers of Borne 
beheld the disappearance of the fine portraits, pyxes, 
chalices, and other precious works, which were removed 
to , a place of safety beyond the reach of dilapidation. 
They were valued at more than ten thousand crowns. 
From that day no Boman service was celebrated in the 

* Kegistres du Conseil du 10 Aoflt 1535.— JMSG. GhoueL 

t Tbid . — Okroiiique do Eoset, iii. cli. xxxvii, 
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City There was not to be foruid among tho clergy one 
of those enthusiastic souls "who rush into the nudst of 
danger to uphold and to proclaim their ^ith 

These bold acts -were not, however, accomphshed with- 
out a murmur The populace generally was ior the 
Homan worship, and some opposition cnea were heard, 
‘ If the mass is no longer sung,’ said some timid souls 
to the syndics, * the people may nso ’* * Ah !' said some 
prudent men, ‘ if the mass is sung agam, that would 
create a stiU greater disturbance ’ The council there- 
fore maintained the prohibition A few catholics, 
faithful to the superstitions of ages, might be seen gomg 
at the canonical hours into the silent churches, wan- 
dering hhe ghosts through tbs deserted aisles, and 
shoddmg tears AIosl there were no moie chants, no 
more prayers, no more mosses, no more litonies, no more 
incense 1 The pnests and the organ — oil were silent 

In those days of great alarm a few women only dis- 
played any courage ‘"We will not strike our colors,’ 
said the sisters of St Claire And in fact they did hoar 
the mass, but with closed doors and in low tones m the 
middle of the choir, and sometimes, for greater security, 
m the refectory Zealous catholics went and knocked 
stealthily at the convent gale and begged in a whisper 
to be admitted to the masses celebrated without smging 
and without pomp Tliey joined m the service with 
trembling they pneked up their ears and were alarmed 
at the least noise. This fidebty did not last long Tivo 
days later, on the 6th of August, the feast of the As- 
sumption, the last communion took place The &.ther- 
confessor and bis companions, after saying mass 
stole out of the city t 

■While night was gradually strotchmg its veil over 

* Hcgistrca da Conseil, ad anuxun. 

t Jeanne de Jassie, Commenccmenl d« I Ileresit dans Oeniie, pp> 
141, 145. — Ilegifities da Conseil des 10 et 1^ Ao&t — Cbron. MSO. 
da Boset. 
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popery and its followers, tlie sun rose liigher upon the 
Mends of the Holy Scriptures. There were no more 
Latin chants, no more theatrical postures, sacerdotal 
garments, pictm'es and iucense ; none of those practices 
pleasing to the eye, to the ear, or to the smell, which 
had so long reigned in the Church ; but in their place 
Jesus Christ ; — Christ, in the past, making atonement 
on the cross for the sins of His people ; — Christ, in the 
present, always in the midst of His followers, vilifying, 
sanctifying, and consoling their hearts. These Christian 
men had entered into the new era of truth and charity, 
to which the reformers invited them. While the coun- 
cils were busy partieulaiiy with the maintenance of 
tranquillity ; while the great body sought only indepen- 
dence and liberty — ^precious goods, but which cannot 
suffice — the small body of truly i)ious souls, acknow- 
ledging the Son of God as tbe author of a now life, were 
decided to follow wherever Ho should lead them. 

The fall of the mass, which dates fx’om the 10th of 
August, was regarded by the reformed as a sign of 
victory, and the Genevan Church, adopting this idea, 
celebrates every century in the month of August (reck- 
oning from 1535) the jubilee of its reformation. After 
three years of struggles the first victory was gained ; 
but a fom-th year was to pass away before the definitive 
establishment of the Eeform. Let us therefore continue 
our march until May 1536, and even until the arrival of 
Calvin. 


VOL. V. — 13* 
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OHAPTCE Vn 

PBIESTS, MONKS, NUNS, AMD VICAB OfafKUI, J>EPAHT 
(AtJQTIST TO I>£5CEiniEa 1535 ) 

The Hefonnalion protested agamst tlie hierarchy It 
denied that Ghnat had given to the Church or to its 
heads the power of making lavra by the fulfilment of 
which Christiana would bo justified before God. Tho 
Beformation protested against mouleiy It denied 
that a cloistered bio could mcni salvation and give o 
pioty superior to what the "Word of God requires of 
all Christians , it reproached the monastic disciplmo 
with lowering the divine institutions of mamago, 
government, and labor , and was an occasion of back- 
shding and unheard of scondaL 

The pnests were about to quit Genera and cany 
away with them those abuses , but the council, which 
always studied to proceed by equitable ways, would not 
condemn them without hearmg them The monks of 
the different convents, demoralized and trembling like 
culprits, had, it is true, fled in great numbers. Still 
there were some remaining, and they received an order 
to appear before the Great Council to defend their faith 
They ivcre very alarmed, but the order was peremptory 
On the morning of the 12th of August those members 
of the order of St. Dommic St. Augustm, St Francis, 
and the mmora of Sto Claire who were stiU in Geneva 
arrived at the hotel-dc viUe They were twelve in 
number, a poorrcmiiant of those powerful bodies who 
for long had possessed such great power m the city 
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The twelve, standing with bent beads before tbe 
councU, beard a summary of tbe disputation read, and 
tbis added to then* alarm. Tbe premier syndic having- 
asked them if they bad anything to say in favor of tbe 
mass and of images, aU remained silent. St. Dominic, 
St. Francis, and even St. Augustin were dumb before 
tbe Eeform. Tbe syndics, desbiug at any price to 
extract a sound from them, ordered the monks to bo 
called up one after tbe other. Cbapelam, a brother of 
St. Dominic, was called first. ‘ We are simple people,’ 
be said, ‘who cannot answer for want of knowledge. 
We are accustomed to Hve as our fathers bved and to 
bebeve as tbe Cbui-cb does. Do not ask us about 
matters beyond om- reach.’ The other monks were 
unanimous in requesting that they might be permitted 
not to inquu-e into such questions. Monkery fell in 
Geneva amid universal astonishment and indignation. 

But after tbe monks came tbe priests. Monscigneur 
de 'Bonmont, vicar-eiiiscopal, bad, at tbe request of tbe 
council, assembled tbe canons and tbe secular clergy at 
bis bouse. Tbe same day (12tb August) in tbe after- 
noon, a distinguished deputation of syndics and council- 
lors, wishing to honor tbe chui-cb, went to tbe grand- 
vicar, instead of making him come to tbe botel-de-ville 
like tbe monks. Tbe wise and pious Savoye, who 
bad been elected spokesman, informed tbe priests that 
a summary of tbe great disputation having been dravm 
up, it was about to be read to them, ‘ that they might 
come to a better decision.’ Tbe latter displayed less 
weakness than tbe monks. Indignant that laymen 
should presume to catechise tbe priesthood, they replied 
haughtily : ‘ We do not want to bear your debate, and 
we do not care what Faxel said. We wish to five as we 
have hitherto done, and beg you wiU leave us in peace.’ 
As tbe priests rejected tbe opportunity given them of 
justifying tbeb- doctrines, tbe representatives of tbe 
state interdicted them from celebrating mass until 
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furUier orders. Some days later the council ordered 
them ‘ to worsbip God according to the Gospel,’ and 
forbade them to perform 'any act of popish idolatry.^* 

A great and salutary revolution was thus earned out 
The Kumish pnests, seemg their vast temples now silent, 
their nch abbeys now bare, and themselves reduced to 
silence, determined to qmt Geneva. The fear of bemg 
detamed made them have recourse to vanous ex- 
pedients In the evening or early m the mormng they 
stole out of the city, or else, hidmg in some comer 
during the day, they fled during the night Pnests, 
laymen, women holding their children’s hands, hade 
adieu to the cheerful city, to the shores of the beautiful 
lake, and to its smiling hills They loved Borne and 
Borne was sufficient for them On the 13th of August 
a cry of alarm was heard m the council ‘ Geneva,’ it 
was said, ’ by losing apart of its population, wilUoue its 
importance ’ But it was the contraiy that happened 
Confessors of the Gospel compelled to quit their coun- 
try in the cause of faith, and espeually Prenchmen, were 
to fin up the void made by the adherents of the pope 

The exodus contmued day and night, but not without 
difficulty Jean Regis, a pnest, and two of Ins col- 
leagues crept one dark night to the back of St Victor's 
consent, entered the stables, and took out three horses. 
They were preparing to mount them when they were 
arrested The council assembled at two hours after 
midnight, and sent to prison the pnests who wero 
running away on stolen hor8es.t The council prevented 
the clergy from laying hands upon what did not belong 
to them, but not from going wherever they pleased 

A great number of ccclesiastica and laymen succeeded, 
however, m gaming the states of the Duke of Savoy, and 
wherever they went they stirred up the anger of the 
catholics against Genova. The storm that was browmg 

* Uegistxcs da Cooscil da 13 Ao&L — Cbronique iUSC. de Koset. 

t Begistres da Conseil da 12 Ao&t. 
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became more threatening. It was not enongli for the 
Genevans to see their fields laid waste, they learnt from 
Savoy that the city itself was going to be destroyed. 
The citizens thriUed with anger : ‘ As the attack is to 
take place in favor of popery/ they said, ‘ it is right that 
popery should pay for the defence.’ The council, there- 
fore, decided that the chui'ch jewels should be devoted 
to the necessities of the state. The pi-iests of St. 
Germain, St. Gervais, and other parishes brought their 
reliquaries and vessels ; but the j)roctors of the IMade- 
leine appeared empty-handed at the hotel-de-ville, and 
said : ‘ By what right do you demand om- treasures ? ’ 
At the same time the ex-syndic, Jeau Balard, and other 
catholics, seizing the opportunity, exclaimed : ‘ l\niy do 
you deprive us of our masses ? ’ But the council was 
firm, and the piaests of the Madeleine, quite broken- 
hearted, were obliged to bring their chalices and other 
vessels to aid in combating the defenders of their faith. 
As the value of these ornaments did not exceed three 
hundred crowns, those of St. Pierre were added to 
them.^ 

It was time for Geneva to be on its guard. At 
the beginning of September 1535, tlie ambassador 
from the duke of Savoy, prince of Piedmont, informed 
the pope (on behalf of his master) of what had taken 
place and asked for prompt repression. He told the 
pontiff that ‘ on the 10th of August the wretched 
Lutherans had abolished religion ; that they had entered 
the churches, had thrown out the relics and the images, 
had proclaimed the mass to bo an abuse, and had set 
the ministers preaching.’ Paul III. was thunderstruck ; 
but true to his silent habits, he only expressed his 
sm’prise by signs. He shragged his shoulders, said the 
ambassador, as if a thrill of horror had run through 
him. Then bowing his head he sighed gently, and said 
in a low tone : ‘ Holy Yirgin ! Holy Yirgin 1 ’ and sank 

* Eegistrea du Gonseil dea 16 et 17 Aofl.t 1535. 
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into a deep silenco But if liis lips -were dumb and bia 
body motionless, liis ramd, full of actiMty, -was agitated 
and sought some means of conjuring tiio evil At last, 
breaking silence, he turned to the ambassador ‘ Tell 
the duke that he has behaved like a good servant of the 
Churclu Ho has done all m his power to prevent this 
disaster Let him persevere m the same course * 
The duke understood bun, and, secure of the support of 
the pope and of his brother m law the emperor, he con- 
tinued hia preparations agamst Geneva 

During this time tho houses of the priests who re- 
mained m the city, and tho aisles of the almost deserted 
cloisters, resounded with wailmgs. This was partic- 
ularly the case m the convent of St Claire 

Penilusqad cavo) pkogonbos scdes 
Femmeis ululaott 

That convent was the only one worthy of any interest * 
the reformers wished to attempt to introduce a little 
light into it The Sunday of the Octave after the Visit- 
ation of the Virgin, the eyndu^, with Farel, Viret, one 
of tho monks who had embraced tho reform, and about 
a dozen notables of tho city, made their appearance there 
about ten o’clock "When the sisters were assembled, 
Taiel took for his text the gospel of the day * Marta 
abut cum festinahone tn cimlateni Judx ’ ‘ilary ^ent 
vntli haste mto a city of Juda,’J and tried to enlighten 
the nuns ‘Von see,’ he said, ‘ tho Virgin Mary did not 
lead a solitary life , sho was diligent m aiding others, 
and i\put to the town where her cousin, who was older 
than herself, hied, in order to do her a service God 
said in tho days of tho Creation It is not good (hat (he 
man should be alone Wbj then should man contradict 

* Axcbivca de Tonn. sor lea dioits do la malsoa do 

bavoyo 

t Virgil, it 487 ‘Slmeks of women rend the vaulted 

Bkies.’ — Dri/den, 
t Luke, n 39 
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tliis law of God? The Lord is unwilling that any 
restraint should be imposed upon the conscience, since 
he has given it liberty. The service rendered to God in 
the cloisters is therefore a diabolical tyranny.’ At these 
words the mother-vicar, a violent woman, rose hastily, 
left her seat, went and put herself between the sisters 
and the heretics^ and said sharply to the latter : ‘ Be off, 
for you will gain nothing here !’ — ‘ Eetum to your place,’ 
said the syndics ; but the mother replied : ‘ I will do 
nothing of the sort.’ Consequently they tinned her 
out. 

Barel continued ; ‘ What is this monastic life that is 
substituted for holy matrimony and hberby ? It is a life 
full of great abuses, monstrous errors, and carnal cor- 
ruption.’ At these words the sisters began to cry out, 
‘It is a falsehood,’ and spat at the reformer in their 
wrath.* But Farel, who had suffered worse things than 
this, said to the confessor: ‘We know that many of 
these poor young women would willingly come to the 
truth and liberty, if you and the old ones did not keep 
them so close.’ While saying these words he was 
stopped by loud blows which prevented his being heard. 
It was the mother-vicar, who had been listening to him ; 
she struck against the partition with her fists, and 
cried out : ‘ Hah ! you wretched, cursed man ! You are 
wasting your coaxing words. Bah ! you will make no- 
thing of them !’ She then backed up her words by a 
terrible drumming upon the panels.f Some of the sisters 
stopped their ears with wax, so as not to hear Farel’s 
sermon. The latter, calling to mind the saying, Give 
not that which is holy unto the dogs, retired, and the depu- 
tation went down the stahcase. The monk who bad 
embraced the Beform was the last of the file ; one of the. 
sisters walked behind him, thumping him on the shoul- 
ders with her fists, and saying : ‘Wretched apostate, 

• Jeanne do Jussie, Commencement de I’Heresie dans Geneve, p. 131. 

t Ibid. 
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out of my Biglitr ‘But this fine fellow did not seem to 
notice them,’ saja Jeanne, who was pxe&cnt , ‘he said 
not a word, his tongue was palsied '* The same could 
not be said of the moUier-vicar, and some others, who 
kejit on vociferating and thumping. Farel returned no 
more to the convent 

One nun, however, had opened her heart to the 
Gospel Claudine Levefc, who had a sister named 
Blaisine Yaremhert, in the cloister, had often visited 
her, had given her a New Testament, and prayed night 
and day to God that Blaisme might be enhghtencd 
The latter was touched with the love of the Saviour, of 
which Claudine had spoken to her , and on the festival 
of Corpus Chnsti she refused to adore the holy sacra- 
ment Three of the sisters fell upon her, ' and bimsed 
her all over ‘ They put her in pnson, and tied her 
hands and feet ‘ Ah I * said Blaisme, ‘ you keep me 
in prison, because I reproach you for makmg good cheer 
and living in strife with one another day and night 'f 

Claudine Lcvet and some other Genevan ladies, with 
Baudichon de la Maisonueuve and Pierre Yandel, went 
to the convent with the intention of hberatmg the poor 
girh The mother-vicar ‘stood upright on her feet,’ and 
said ‘ Gentlemen, consider well wbat you are about lo 
do, for if any man comes near, cither he or I shall the 
upon the spot ’J Upon this, the men remaining m the 
back ground, two or three ladies approached the 
prisoner 'The latter, standing by the side of her sister, 
declarod that she desired to serve God purely, accordmg 
to Holy Scripture, and added that she was detamed m 
the convent agamst her wilL ‘In that case you are 
free,’ said De la Alaisonneuvo To no purpose did the 

* * Ce liraTo hommo n eo fiusait aacan Bcmblaat, m oaeqaes dit 
mot , il avoit la longue ainortie * 

t ‘ Vous fin tea bonne chfer© et we* on noise.' — Jeanne do Jussie» 
Cbmmencement de I UeresU data CenJie, pp 170 173 

t Ibid, pp 141 118. 
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xuodicr-vicar rush imputuously forward, ^Y^shing to 
dotaiu her by force, aud several uuus did the same ; 
Blaisiue left the couvout Yvithout sayiug a word, entered 
a neighboring house, took oil* her religious dress, and 
went in plain garments to her sister’s. *• 

Claudine and Blaisiue could not, however, luako up 
their luiuds to abandon the poor recluses. Bossossing 
the Word of God, and the salvation that it announces, 
they desired to share their good things with them. 
The Geneveso ladies, attached to the Go.spel, had much 
faith and activity. The two sisters, therefore, returned 
to the convent on Saturday, dSth, and Svniday, ‘29lh 
August, and Dame Claude began to speak ; but the 
nuns tossed their heud.s, and called out : ‘ Oli the 
great story-teller ! Oh the devil incarnate!' And the 
mother-vicar, turning towards a syndic who had ac- 
companied Claudine, along vvith other ‘ re.spectablo 
peivsons,’ .said ; ' Take that witch away from here.' 
‘Beware how you abu.se her,’ answered the magistrak', 
‘for .she is a holy creature, enlightened by the true 
God, and produces great fruits by her divine doctrines, 
converting the poor ignorant people, and continually 
taking great pains for the .salvation of .souls.’ ‘ Conccii,’ 
exclaimed the superior, ‘ you shoidd rather say pervert.* 
At the same time the sisters spat in her face, according 
to the report of one of their number.f 

T'i’hen the syndic saw this, ho lost all hope. Tho 
duke of Savoy invited the sisters to take refuge in his 
states, making them fine promises. ‘ Fair ladies,’ said 
the magistrate, ‘ name tho day you wi.sh to depart.’ — 
‘To-morrow,’ said tho mother-superior, ‘to-morrow, at 
daybrealc.’ — ‘ Fair ladies,’ resumed tho syndic, ‘pack uj) 
youx goods.’| 

* Jeauno do Jussie, Commencement dc I’ Iliremc dans Oenive, pp. 
150-152. Begistres da Conseil du 25 Aotlt 1535. 

t ‘Ddcrachaiont.' — Jeamio do .Jus-sio. 

X Jeanne do Jussio, Commencement do I'UCresie dans OenSve, pjv 
175, 189, 197. 
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Early next mormng the syndics amTcd, ■when tho 
Bisters, after singing a De FrofundiSt put their bre- 
viaries under their arm, and drew up m two ranis. 
Tlio mother vicar placed the young sisters, who might 
have any longing to qiut the veil, by the side of some 
sturdy nuns who could detain them A great crowd 
had assembled before the convent and m the streets. 
Seemg this, many of the nuns * shrank back with fear,' 
but the courageous superior said, with ammation 
‘ Cheer up, my sisters, make the sign of the cross, and 
keep our Lord m your hearts ' They stepped forward. 
This procession of veiled and Bilent women represented 
Roman-cathohcism leaving Geneva. Sobs were heard 
here and there Three hundred archers marched in 
front, behind, and at the side of the nuns, to protect 
them *lf any one moves,’ said the syndic to the 
spectators, ' he shall lose bis head ’ The crowd looked 
on silently os the sisters passed along * 

"When the procession arrived at the Arvo bridge, 
where the territory of the aty ceased, the nuns, who 
had imagmcd they would find the duke and his court 
waiting at the frontiers of hie states to receive them 
wath great honor, could see nobody A poor monk 
alone appeared, bringing a wretched wagon, m order 
to carry the old and 8ick.f 

The ram and. the muddy roads delayed their pro- 
gress. The poor nuns, who knew nothmg but their 
conient, were startled at every thmg Seemg a few 
sheep grazmg m a meadow, they screamed aloud, 
takmg them (says one of the sisters) for ratening 
unites A httlo farther on, some cows which were m 
the fields, attracted by this troop passing along, 
stretched out their heads towards the road, and lowed 
The nuns imagined they were hungry hears, and had 

* Jeanne de Ja&sie, Ommeneemeni de I jUeresie dans Genuf, pp 
192 197 

\ Ibid pp 199 20L 
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not even strength to run away. At nightfall they 
reached St. Julien, having taken fifteen hours to go a 
short league. The next day they entered Annecy, 
where the duke gave them the monastery of the Holy 
Cross. All the bells of the city rang at their arrival. 
Here the poor nuns found some repose ; but they did 
not forget the judgment of God that had banished 
them from Geneva, and did not hide the cause of their 
misfortunes. ‘ Ah !’ said Sister Jeanne de Jussie, ‘ the 
prelates and churchmen did not observe their vows at 
this time, but squandered dissolutely the ecclesiastical 
property, keeping women in adulteiy and lubiicity, and 
awakening the anger of Ood, which brought divine pun- 
ishment on them.’* 

If the truth extorted such a confession from a nun, 
an honest but fanatical disciple of popery, we may 
understand what the reformed thought and said. A 
cry came from their hearts against the immorality and 
hypocrisy of those who ought to have been their 
guides. Hence there was great agitation among the 
priests ; they came running hi a distracted manner to 
Monseigneur de Bonmont, and asking him : ‘ What is 
to be done ? must we stay or go ?’ 

The grand-vicar thought it was necessary to go. Pub- 
lic opinion declared unequivocally against liim : he was 
one of those priests who called forth Sister Jeanne’s 
reproof. ‘ Monseignem* keeps, in his house several mis- 
tresses and agents of debauchery,’ people said. ‘ Gam- 
ing, mots de gueule, dances, banquets, impudicity, and 
every kind of dissolute living, are his dehght. He 
generally has five vile prostitutes at his table, seated 
according to their degree, two at his right and two at 
his left, while the oldest waits upon the others. He 
smiles when he talks of impudicity, and says, “It is a 
mere backsliding, and does not count.” ’ Seeing the 

* Jeanne de Jussie, Commencement de I’Heresie dans Geneve, pp. 
34 , 201 - 223 . 
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Btorm gvo^ darker, tlic -wreiciied pncst ■waa letnfied m 
his conscience, and resolved to act like Ins bishop, and 
quit a city ivhere he could no longer hvo as he had 
alvrays lived The Reformation was the re-eatablishmeut 
of morality as well as of hntlu Monseigneiir fled to the 
mountain, to sohtude in the abbey of Bonmont, near 
Nyon, on a spur of the Jma, which overlooks Lake 
Leman and its nch valley Another terror was soon to 
drive him thence * 

The anger of God (spoken of by Jeannel continued to 
work out his judgments opprobrium accumulated on 
those priests who had thought themselves the kmga of 
the eaxtli Oa the 18th of September, some of the 
Citizens baviag caught one of them ui an act of impunty, 
they set him on a donkey, and paraded him thus 
through the city, malnng lus mistress, disgmsod as a 
lackey, walk behmd him Senous men ^sapptoved 
of such buffoonery ' Ah I * they said, ‘ disease, the con- 
sequence of their disorders, has so punished them, that 
as we see them pass along in their processions we might 
imagine them to be soldiers reluming from the war, they 
are so covered with scars — true martyrs of the pope I f 
Tho magistrates would have liked not to punish theta, 
not to banish them, but to reform them ‘Give up,' 
they said, ‘your dances, gluttony, and dissolute hvmg, 
and dwell in our city according to God’s law, hko citizens 
and good friends.* But that seemed too difficult for the 
pnests they preferred to leaio Geneva. 

The most active, however, remained Diipan and 
some of his colleagues weut from house to house, 
strengthenmg the weal,- They might be seen passing 
along the streete, wearing their sacerdotal vestments. 
If a child was bom, they hasteued to christen it accord- 

* Jeanne de Jassie, CbrntneTicemfirf de rihresie dans Oenhe, p. 
Si. — rroment, Gesics d« Genhtt p 157 

I Jeanne de Jussie, Oymmcncrnttldt I I^Tes%s dans Geneve, ip- 
I5t-1G0 — Roset, Chroiu iISC liv xa ch- xtxvu 
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ill" to tlie itomau ritual ; if fervent Catholics closirccl tho 
sacrament, they mot secretly in sumo chamber, knelt 
clown before a hastily coustruetecl allax*, crossed them- 
sclvcs, and said mass. They even carried theii' zeal so 
far as to visit certain of tho reformed, in order to bring 
them back to tho fold of the Cluu-ch. At tho very 
moment ivhen the cditico ivas giving vvay on all sides, 
their natural inlloxibility and enthusiasm for tho papacy 
made them remain, as if theh feeble hands were snf- 
iicient to support it. yuch courage claims ovm admi- 
ration, but the reformed considered it rather us a matter 
for serious anxiety. They felt the nece.ssity of concord 
and unity at this critical moment. ‘ Sec what your 
condescension cxpo.ses us to,’ tlioy said to tho magis- 
trates. ‘Just as the enemy is marching against tho 
city, these priests arc going to stir up a civil war ivithin 
our gates.’* 

Tho syndics who know tho clanger and the necessities 
of the city, thought that tho best moans of seciu'iug to 
Genova her indcpendenco and her faith, would be to sot 
everj'thing in good order. The Eeformation is a good 
tree ; let it therefore bear its fruit I Christians ought 
to take care of their sick and of then- jioor. Accord- 
ingly, a general hospital was founded at Ste. Claire, and 
endowed with the revenues of tlio old hospitals and tho 
projierty become oinierless through tlio depai-turo of tho 
ecclesiastics, Claude Salomon, one of tho most fervent 
evangehcals, dedicated himself, his wife, and his fortune 
to its service. 

Christians ought to tidce care of their chUchou. It is 
true that in 1429, F. do Yersonex, tho syndic, had 
founded a school where grammtu, logic, and tho liberal 
arts were taught ; but the director of that institution 
having left the city, the school had been shut. It must 
be restored and improved, Farel and his friends re- 
quhed that the instruction should be universed — ^for all 

• Eegistres des Conseils des 15 Octobro, 12 et 29 Novembro 1535. 
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cluldren The school established m the place 
which IS still named Rue du Vieux College, and its 
direction intrusted to Sanmer, a capable man * 

After the extirpation of ignorance came the suppres- 
sion of mendicity An order was published by sound of 
trumpet on the 29th of October, ‘ that no person should 
beg, but seek shelter in the poor-house ’f 

Subsequently these institutions received important 
deielopments It was not until the penod when the 
college and academy were founded by Calvm that m- 
struction took a start m Geneva, which earned intel- 
lectual culture to such a height m that city But the 
starting point was Sauniet s college, where pnmary in- 
struction was mued up with religion The Reformation 
launched Geneva like a ship, which at hrst coasts along 
the nearest shores, but reaches at last the remotest seas. 
It was not simply a matter of theological dogma, as 
some behove , it developed the conscience, the under- 
standing, and the heart, and regulated the wilh It did 
not form merely a few Chnstian men , it gave to that 
city a new people, school, churefa, hteraturo, scicuco, 
and chanty , it gave new value to the great interests of 
man, and called mto existence a well sprmg of useful 
research and elevated thoughts The Reformation was 
able to say 

Sumam mhil a mo {djeaum pato t 

"Whilo tbo council was carrying out these beneficent 
measures, a certam number of agitated and restless 
pnests kept going from house to house, consultmg 
together and professmg opmions that tended to robd- 

• Ho was probably the wnter of a tieatiao entitled Ordre d 
tnaniere itenseijner en la de Oaiiie, au colUye, roccntly rcpnotcvl 
by Professor BCUnt. 

t Rcgvstres da CoQstil des 27 Aodt, 7 et 17 Septombro, 22 
Octobra, 12, li et 15 Novezabro 1533 — Dcs ndpitaax de GenfeTe.— 
Memotres d" Archeologle, ut pp 15S-36G. 

{ • HoUung that concerns mankind is indiiTcrcnt to mo.* 
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lion. lusleail of talcing luiv.sh ineu.snrc3 against them, 
tho magistrates loyally dotormiued to give them a fresh 
opx^ortimity of defending their faith. On tho 20th of 
November thirty xn-iests, headed by Dux^an, ax^x^cared 
before tho council. There were still thirty x’riost.s in 
Genova and only throe niinister.s! It ^vaH not, there- 
fore, by numbers and by tho might of man, that tho 
Nofonnation ^vas o.stabli.shed, but by tho x^ower of God. 
Tho x'remier syndic asked them to undertake tho de- 
feuco of x^oxiory. ‘ Wo have neither the ability nor tho 
learning,’ ausu'cred Duxian ; and ho added : ‘ Sooner 
than oxx)Oso our religion to a now discussion, wo will 
give xix> idl xiastoral functions.’ The xJi’iesthood abdi- 
cated. On tho Gth of December tho council again 
called tho X’riests before them, and gave them this 
option: ‘If your doetrino is good, defend it; if bad, 
renounco it.’ Then tho break-up began. ‘ For a long 
time,’ said Dolormo, ‘ I have boon saying mass unwill- 
ingly,’ and ho over, with others, to tho side of 

tho Be form. So mo left tho city ; and tho council 
recjuired that those who remained ‘ should wear other 
hats,’ and live like tho rest of tho citizens. Lastly, 
wishing to make it evident that there was no longer in 
Geneva either bishop or x>rinco, the council voted that 
the episcox)al x^alaco shoidd bo converted into a x^rison."^ 
This was no change in its dcstmation, according to 
certain sarcastic huguenots, since tho bishox) and his seo 
had never been of any use but to keexi liberty cax)tivo. 
Thus ended tho existence of tho Romish xnacsthood in 
Geneva. The magistrates, far from ixersecuting Catholi- 
cism, had on several occasions x^ut the x>riests in a 
position to defend it : it was the religion of the x^ox^os 
that fled and made way for the religion of the Holy 
Scriptures. Complete religious liberty, the conquest of 
modern times, did not certainly preside at that day in 

• Eegistros du Conseil des 12, 23, 21 ot 29 Novembre, G Ddeom- 
bre 1535. 
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tlio covmcils of tlie republic; but as an bistonon of 
Geneva, -who is not a protesiant, bas said, * We must 
not demand of an age ideas, theories, and acts which 
could not exist until after events and revolutions btiU to 
come 

Seeing that the pneats were departing, that thoir 
chants no longer re echoed through the lofty Gothic 
aisles, that the tapers no longer burnt upon the gor- 
geous altars and the varied ceremonial had disappeared, 
Patel, Yiret, and Proment came forward and said ‘We 
are ready to preach without eparmg ourselves either 
weannesa or labor, and to emxdoy all the power of the 
Word to lead the flock into the straiglit road with wis- 
dom and gentleness.' And m fact from that hour the 
Word svhich awakcneUi and leacheth was heard daily in 
the churches, and particularly at St Pierre and St 
Ocrvais The hearers said that these true ministers of 
the Gospel ‘ did not behave hke old-clothes men ( reien 
deurs ), who are accustomed to polish up their wares 
and put a gloss upon their old rags, in order to get more 
money for them , but they offered the pure and simplo 
doctrine of Jesus CImst.' Many felt that the Word of 
God was a sword which pierces to the heart and kills 
the old man m such a manner that a new man takes the 
place of him that was slain 

Parol assembled the people m the cathedral m order 
that they should all pray for peace to God who giveth 
it f These prayers ascended to heaven Genova was 
to have peace, but after new truds. 

* Tbonrel, Ilishiredf Oeniie, n p 163. 

t Kwebhofer, S\ird, p 193. 
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AN ENEEGETia CITIZEN CALLS SWITZEELAND TO HELP 
GENEVA AND THE EEFOEMATION. 

(Septembee and Octobee 1535.) 

The joy wMcli then filled Geneva was not to be of 
long duration. The shy was fair, and yet certain signs 
indicated that the tempest was not far off. The Eefor- 
mation which had been accomplished excited the most 
serious uneasiness at Turin, at Eome, and around the 
puissant Charles V. Hitherto a few desultory attacks 
had been made against the city : its territory had been 
laid waste, its provisions intercepted, and ladders had 
been placed agaiust its walls : but now a regular cam- 
paign was about to be opened, and the enemy were 
decided not to lay down their arms until they had taken 
it and transformed it into a popish and Savoyard city. 
The partisans of Eome felt their danger ; they saw that 
as Geneva was at the gates of France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, if the Eeformation was settled there, it might 
compromise the existence of the papacy itself.* Ac- 
cordiugly aU their thoughts were bent on putting down 
the revolt, though at the cost of much bloodshed, and 
of treating Geneva as Alby, ‘ of holy and illustrious 
memory,’ had been treated formerly. Paul III., a 
friend of the world and of the fine arts, wished, however, 
to employ milder means at first — to reduce the city 
by famine. ' These Lutherans of four days’ standing,’ 

* Fromenfc, Qestes de Geneve, p. 169. 

VOL. V. — 14 : 
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he said, * wiU soon bo disgusted with their heresy ’ Ho 
was deceived, but the duke of Savoy did not share his 
mistake That prince, who showed a certain kmdness 
towards his patty, was hard, violent, and meraless 
whenever Geneva was concerned. He was to be the 
Simon de hlontfoxt of the new crusade. ‘It is im- 
possible,’ people said, ‘ that the Genevans can hold out 
in the face of the duke’s alliances On the one hand, 
there is hia brother in law the emperor, his nephew 
the king of Prance, his father-m law the king of Por- 
tugal, and his allies the Swiss , and then nil his own 
subjects, who hem, in Geneva for two hundred leagues 
round, as wolves surround a fold of helpless sheep 
On the other hand, there is the pope, the cardinals, the 
bishops, and the priests, whose favor and support the 
bishop of Genova possesses’* The cabinet of Turin 
resolved, therefore, to set to work. On the 80th of 
Ai^ust the duke pubUcly proclaimed Genova os in- 
fected with tho plague, forbade his subjects, under 
pam of death, to have any communication with ita 
inhabitants, and promised bospitahty in his states to 
all who desired to escape from the pestilence It was 
thought in Piedmont that only a few mischief makers 
would remain, and that one bold stroke would make 
the ducal army master of the city Everything was 
prepared m the states of Charles IV. to stnko a de- 
cisive blow f 

On the 28th of August and 24th of September, 
numerous companies came as for tho gates of Ge- 
nova, but the citizens drove them back. These were 
mere skirmishes of outposts more formidable attacks 
were in preparation Charles V, victorious over 
Barbarossa, called upon tho Swiss League, assembled 
at Baden near Zurich, to give material help to tho 
duke of Savoy It was said m many quarters that 

• Proment, Gestes Je Qenivt, p IC3 

t Chroa- MSC de Boset, hr w ch. nxvni. 
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tlio plan of tliafc ambitious monai’ch was to destroy 
four cities — Algiers, Genova, 'Wittemborg, and Con- 
stantinople — two cities of tbo Koran and two of tbe 
Gospel. Did not an old prophecy speak of an eni- 
jjeror who was to achieve the conquest of tho world, 
command ' the adoration of the cross under pain of 
death, and fhen bo crowned at Jerusalem by an angel 
of God ?’ — ‘ That emperor,’ said many, * is Charles V.’* 

Alarm was beginning to creep over tho Genovese 
people ; the coimcils deliberated, but in vain, as to what 
could bo done to save the city. ITatlxers and mothers 
sat by their firesides with dowmeast eyes, silont lips, and 
foreheads burdened with care ; and gi'oups collected 
here and there in the streets, talking earnestly about 
their misfortirnes 1 ‘ All round the city there is no- 
thing but fighting, blockade of provisions, plunder, and 
conllagration. Within tho city correspondence on a 
large scale with tho enemy. How can a handful of men 
resist such a multitude ?’ Then tho preachers of tho 
Word pointed to tho glorious deliverances recorded in 
the Scriptures. ‘ God will do the same for you to-day,’ 
they said, ‘ provided you place your whole trust in Him.’ 
And lifted up by that mighty word, those men against 
whom princes took counsel together, exclaimed ; ‘Wo 
will place our hope and our refuge in God alone. ’f 

Charles HI., encouraged by tho empei-or’s sujrport, 
sent his ambassadors to tho Swiss Cantons, and de- 
manded tliat the duke and the bishop, ‘ escorted by my 
Lords of Beime, should be brought back to Geneva, to 
resume all their pre-eminence therein ; and that no 
person should make innovations.’ Happily the deputies 
from Geneva — ^Lullin, Des Clefs, and Claude Savoye were 
there, and remained firm as rocks to uphold the rights 
of their country. The Swiss, finding the two parties 

• Stettler, Ohronik, p. 68. — ^Eanie, Deutsche Qeschichte, voL iv. 
p. 118. 

t Froment, Qestea de Geneve, pp. 168, 169. 
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equuUj inflexible, mthdiew, saymg ‘This affair of 
Geneva tires ns to dcatli , get out of it tlie be^t Tvay you 
can I* Xiullin and Dea Clefs returned to Geno^ a , but 
Claude Savoye, determined to obtain help, remained m 
the temtorica of the League ♦ 

The hopes of this energetic reformer were not with- 
out some foundation "When the council of Berne had 
heard of the abohtion of the mass at Geneva, they had 
rejoiced, and, on the 28th of August, had wnttcn a let- 
ter of congratulation to the magistrates ‘Seeing that 
you have learnt the truth,’ they said, ‘be watchful over 
it and persevere firmly So doing, be not afraid that 
God will let you be destroyed at last ’ Claude Savoyo 
departed for Bcmo and on arriving there went from 
house to house and appeared before the heads of the 
State ‘Whatl’ said he, ‘you sent us your minister 
Porel, and now that we have obeyed the "Word which 
he preached to us, you dehver us up into the cruel hands 
of our enemies ’ That noble reformer, Bcrthold Holler, 
supported him with oh his strength, and called upon 
Berne ‘not to abandon Geneva faint heartedly * Hean- 
while the deputies from Turin canvassed the lords of tho 
council on the opposite side Self mtercst prevailed 
among tho patricians ' Baiso troops for your own de- 
fence,’ they told Claude Savoyo, ‘provided it be not on 
our temtoij , all that we can possibly do for you is to 
commend j ou to God’s grace ’ And they ended with 
this expressive but familiar saying ‘ Tho shirt is nearer 
to us than the coat’f 

"When tho Genevans heard of Berne’s refusal, they 
were thunderstruck. Bcmo, reformed like themselves, 
abandoned them I Tho faith, so necessary to nations, 
began to waver m many hearts, but Parel endeavored 

* Bogistros du Conscil da 26 Septombto 1535 — SlctUer, Chronxkt 
p, C9 — Chron. IISO de Roset. 

t Rogistros da Coascil da 26 Septombro 1535 — Fromeot, QesUa 
de Gentle, p 170 — IjcUcrs of Haller to Bollinger 
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to strengthen those who 'wore shaken. ‘ Certainly,’ he 
said to them, ‘ my lords of Berne have sent us to a 
great and strong master — to God. Ho it is who -will 
have all the honor of oiu* deliverance, and not men. 
He has done mightier things than this. Ho always 
shows his j)ower in what is desperate ; and when it 
seems that all is lost, it is then that all is won.’* 

The coiut of Tiu-in did not think like Farel, and 
seeing the Swiss abandoning Genova, it felt no doubt 
that the city, coveted so long, would soon fall into its 
hands. It was desii-ablo to take advantage of the 
dejection of the citizens ; and accordingly the Piedmon- 
tese cabinet hastily sent ambassadors to summon ‘ my 
lords of Geneva,’ in the name of their masters, to expel 
heresy and the hercsiarchs, to restore the bishop and 
clergy to their rights, and to set up the images again. 
But the Genovese, prouder still m misfortune than in 
prosperity, replied to the envoys ; ‘Noble lords, wo will 
sacrifice om* fortunes, our interests, our cbildi'en, our 
blood, and our lives in defence of the Word of God. 
And sooner than betray that holy trust wo will set fire 
to the four corners of oiir city, as om* Helvetian 
ancestors once did.’f The ambassadors carried back 
this heroic answer to their master, and the duke 
pressed forward his preparations. 

A danger not less great — ^possibly greater — threat- 
ened Geneva : discord. An implacable hati-ed ' like 
that which in old times existed between Cmsar and 
Pompey,’ says Proment, divided the captain-general 
Philippe and the syndic Michael Sept ; a fatal haked 
whence pi'oeeeded great woes, -with loss of goods, of 
honor, and of men, exile, and death. Some took 
part with Philippe, others with Michael Sept. ‘ When 
the eldest son of the captain-general,’ said the foi-mer, 

* Fromeuf:, ffesfes de Oendve, p. 171. 

t Tliis refers to the twelve cities destroyed by the Helvetiana 
when they departed for Gaul, about 58 b.o. 
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‘was taken prisoner by the men of Peney, 'wlio offered 
to excliange him against a number of their comrades 
■who -were imprisoned m Geneva, Michael Sept an- 
swered “No, it would bo contrary to the interests of 
the state." ’ — ‘ It is true/ replied the syndic’s fnends, 
‘but did lie not add “Let us redeem Philippe’s son, I 
will givo three hundred crowns as my shore If it 
were the case of my own <^d, my advice would not 
be different."* The council having refused the ex- 
change m consequence of this advice, the captam- 
general, a liberal and brave but haughty, turbulent, 
and violent man, swore a deadly animosity agamst 
Michael Sept Ho scattered fire and dame everywhere 
agamst that venerable magistrate, and saenfiemg the 
interests of his country to bis resentment, ho retired 
murmuring to hia tent. ‘ I am sick,’ ho rephed, * I will 
be captain-genoral no longer* Extreme susceptihiliiy 
may rum a man and sometimes a state 

The retirement of the captam-gcneral, in the senous 
position m Vfhich Geneva was now placed, as well as 
the divisions with which it was accompanied, greatly in- 
creased the danger of the city Moreover, they did not 
know whom to appoint as Phibppe’s successor Many 
named Bsudichon de la Haisonneuro , but he was hasty 
and impetuous like the other, and the council would 
have hked a more sedate, more penetrating, more 
prudent character , they feared the eagerness and want 
of circumspection of that dating citizen But his 
fnends represented that nobody was moro devoted to 
the cause of mdependeneo aud of the Gospel , and that 
what they wanted now was a chief full of courago and 
zeak Do la Maisouncuvo was appomted captam- 
generak 

TUo now commander immediately called a muster of 
all the men who were ready to march out with Imn 
against the enemy. They were but four hundred in alL 
It mattered not. Do la Maisonnouvo grasped a bonnet 
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OH wMcli lie hacl ordered some fiery tears to be em- 
blazoned. Greater simplicity might have been more be- 
coming at such a moment ; yet it was a deep and true 
feeling of the tragical position in wbicb Geneva was 
placed that animated the captain-general. He waved 
bis standard before bis four hundred soldiers, and ex- 
claimed : ‘ Let every one be prepared to die. It is not 
common tears that we must shed, but tears of blood !’ 

On returning into the city, the bttle ai’my went to 
the churches. Farel had as much ardor iu praying as 
Baudichon in fighting. Every day there were sermons 
and prayers to the Lord. ‘ O God,’ said the re- 
former, ‘ be pleased to defend thy cause ! 

In truth, it was not only the independence of Geneva 
that was threatened, but the Reformation. The 
Genevans enumerated their sufferiugs, outrages, poverty, 
famine, cold, loss of goods, furnitm’e, and cattle, stolen 
by bands of plunderers ; young children, and even men 
and women, carried off, maltreated, and put to death ; 
attacks made at aU hours, and so violently that it was 
scarcely possible to hold out longer. But greater mis- 
fortunes were still to come. Charles of Savoy, supported 
by the emperor, was recruiting old Italian and Spanish 
soldiers, and had selected to command them one of the 
cruellest captains of the age, employed somewhat later by 
Charles Y. against the Protestants of Germany. The 
heads of the state, convinced of the danger, made this 
declaration on the 3d of October : ‘ Our enemies are 
preparing every day to attack us ; so that, if God does 
not help us, we cannot escape their blood-stained 
hands.’ f 

During this time Claude Savoye, who was soliciting 
help from Berne, received nothing but refusals. He was 
sad and heart-stricken ; all was growing darker round 

* Froment, Gestes de Geneve, p. 172. 

t Eegistres SISC. du Consea dn 3 Ociobre.— Proment, Gesiis 5s 
Seneve, pp. 168, 172, 184 13-5, &c. 
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him , he knew not whence aid could come On a sudden 
a raj of light checied him T'arcl had proclaimed at 
Neuchatel the Gospel ho was preaching at Geneva. The 
towns and villages and vallejs of that country were the 
scene of many of the reformer’s victories. He had also 
preached to the mountameera of the see of Basle, who 
had imagined they were ‘ hstcmng to an angel come 
down from heaven ' Claude Savoye, rejected by the 
loids of Berne, turned his eyes towards the Jura, where 
the French language being m use, it would be easy for 
bim to plead the cause of his country He shook off 
the dust of his feet agamst Berne, and departed 

There was in those parts a man known for his evan- 
gelical zeal, a fnend of raxel, and on whom Savoye 
thought he could leckon Jacob Wildemuth, or “Wd 
dermeth,* belonged to a family whose members had 
filled the highest offices at Bienne, of which they weie 
the hereditary mayors , but they also possessed the 
atizenship of Neuchatel, and the one of whom we are 
speaking seems to have frequently resided in the latter 
country His father had gamed distmction m the 
famous battles of Morat and Grandson, and ho himself 
had made the campaigns of Italy from 1512 to 1515 
Wxldemiuth signifies wild courage, a name very appro- 
priate to the intiepid wamor Although advanced in 
years, f ho had all the fire of youth and could support 
great fatigue About the end of 1520, when Barel went 
to Neuchatel, "Wildenauth had welcomed him , and 
when the magistrates forbado the reformer to preach in 
the churches ‘ Stay,’ said tho soldier to him, ‘I wiH 
make you preach in tho houses.’ Ho was immediately 
assailed with threats ‘ I can easily bravo them,’ ho said, 

* for I know that God is stronger than man or devil. 

• DicUontuuto de I/cn- 

t ‘DeuwoblbotagteallaBptaian Jacob ■VTildcranitb.*— StoUler, 
Chron\k, p 70 

t Iiettcr irom Jacob 'Wildczmath to tba Council of Boroo, dated 
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Sticli -was tlie mau to wliom Claude Savoye made 
knowu the danger of Geneva, He conceived at once the 
design of delivering that city. Wildermuth -was not 
only full of faith in the Gospel, and of -aversion to ul- 
tramontane superstitions, but he was intelligent, skilful, 
and courageous ; and having already made the cam- 
paigns of Italy, he kne-w better than others ho-w to 
organize and lead a body of volunteers. ‘ A biu’gess of 
Berne,’ said the Genevan to him, ‘has given me six 
hundred crowns, wherewith to raise a troop to fight 
against the duke and the pope.’ — ‘ Very good,’ said the 
Swiss warrior, ‘I undertake, -with the help of my 
strong-handed cousin, Ehrard of Nidau,* to enrol some 
stout fellows, and lead them secretly and promptly to 
Geneva.’ 

Half a league from Bienne, on the lake of that name, 
in the Seeland, which forms part of the canton of Berne, 
stands the pretty little town of Nidau. Ehrard Bour- 
geois was one of the citizens most devoted to the Gospel 
and to liberty ; and, more than that, he was one of 
those strong, practical men, who know how to act upon 
others, and who, when they have once embraced a cause, 
never give it up until it has triumphed. At once he 
made the critical position of Geneva known in Nidau and 
its environs. If he had a strong hand, he had a no less 
powerful voice ; those who loved the Gospel and hated 
despotism answered to his call. In a humble dwelling 
of this neighborhood there lived a woman with her 
husband and three sons, whose name has not been 
handed down to us. Billed with ardent zeal for the 
Gospel, she determined to contribute to the deliverance 
of her brethren of Geneva. A religious spirit has often 
invested women -with a strength that does not seem to 

NeucMtel, DecemlDer 3, 1529. Archives de Berne. — Herminjard, 
Correspondance des B^ormateurs dans les pays de Langue frangaise, 
ii p. 212. 

* ‘ Seines handvesten Yetters.’ — Stettler, Chronik. 
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belong to tlieir sex. The heroine of Kxdau stood up ; 
grasping a two-handed sword, and addressing her hus- 
band and three sons, die inspired them all with 
courage She burnt with desire to march with her 
people to encounter those soldiers of Savoy, who, urged 
on by the pope, were advancing against Geneva, Their 
number and force did not stop her. ‘Though I should 
be alone,’ she said to her husband and children, ‘I 
would fight with this sword against all j onder Savoy- 
ards.* The father and sons were valiant warriors and 
fervent m the Gospel , and all fivo presented themselves 
to Ehrard in order to march to the rescue of Geneva 
It IS a great siga when women bestir themselves about 
the maintenance of nghts, and encourage their sons and 
their husbands, instead of dissuading them from the 
battle when this occurs, the enemy is already beaten. 
We have seen it in antiquity, and m modem tunes. 
The fire which animated this heroine spread all around 
her, and a goodly number of valiant fellows hastened 
from the Seelond, Bienne, and the valleys of the Jura, 
to bo enrolled under the flag of Ehrard. 

During this tune Claudo Savoye and Wildermuth 
were appealing to tho men of good-wiU at Neuchatel 
and in its valleys In every place Savoyo uttered his 
lament over the poor city of Geneva ‘Help usm 
God’s name,’ he said. * Give aid and succor to your 
Christian brethren, who hold the same faith and obey 
the same law as you • and who, because they have tho 
Gospel preached, and defend their liberties and fran- 
chises, are beleaguered by tho enemies of tho faith’ 
These words were not ineffectual ilony generous 
minds threw for from them the selfish thoughts that 
might have restrained them ‘ Shall wo not bo moved 
with pity towards our brethren ui tho Lord?’ said tho 
men of Nouchatel to ono another ' Shall not the 
charity wo owe to our neighbor impel Us?’ One of 
* Fiotacnt, Gates da Gcniie, p. 193. 
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the most fervent was Jacques Baillod, called also the 
Banneretj whose family, one of the oldest in the Yal 
de Travers, filled the chief ofiiccs of the state. He 
Airas, as it would appear, misshapen in body, short, '>• 
and a httle hnnch-baclced, not very unlike .dUsop (said 
some) ; but he was a skilful and valiant captain. Many 
men from the Yal de Travers and other places listened 
to his appeal. Even at Neuchatel, an ex-councillor was 
distinguished by his zeal ; this was Andr^ sm’uamed 
MazeUier, or ‘ the butcher, ’f one of those firm charac- 
ters who, when they have put thoii' hands to the plow, 
never look back. ‘ In a short time,’ says a contemporaiy 
chi-onicler, ‘a thousand picked men, fine men-of-war, 
faithful and of stout heart— if there are any such in all 
Switzerland — were assembled, and ready to mai’ch at 
once to the succor of Geneva at their own expense.’^ 
According to others, only eight or nine hundi-ed men 
took up arms. 

Meanwhile the rumor of these preparations reached 
the castle of Heuchatel. The Sire de Rive de Prangins, 
governor of the county for the princess of Longueville, 
‘ a papist and a Savoyai’d,’ says the chronicler Roset ; 
‘a great enemy of the “Word,’ says Froment ; had done 
all he could to prevent the establishment of the Refor- 
mation in the county, and now the Neuchatelans 
wanted to go and support Geneva. Astonished at so 
much audacity, he forbade those brave men to move 
imder pain of his serious indignation. Among those 
who had answered to the appeal of Savoye, there were 
some who' now hesitated. A certain number of these 
brave men had no strong belief or strong will to 
maintain them. Full of respect for the princess and 
her lieutenant, they bent easily beneath the authority 

* Alrege chronologique de VSistoire de Neuclidtel, par vn ancien 
Justicier, p. 161. 

t Aimales de Boyne, liv. ii. p. 293. 

f Froment, Qestes de Qenive, p. 192. 
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Tfhich presumed to constrain, them Their ■wives en- 
deavored to revive their zeaL In the eyes of the latter 
it was not an ordinary war , it was a struggle for the 
"Word of God Being ardent evangehsts, they had at 
heart, as much as Farcl, to uphold the faith, and 
combined with pure doctrine that keen sensitiveness, 
that impulsiveness of the heart, which are the portion of 
their sex. ‘Go,’ they said , ‘if you do not go, wo will 
go ourselves ’ Some, indeed, did go, hhe the heroine of 
Nidau Others, speaVmg m the name of religion, over- 
awed their husbands and decided them ‘ We will not 
leave our Christian brethren of Geneva to pensh 
miserably,’ said the Neuchatelans to those who washed 
to detain them , ‘ they are attacked for no other cause 
than to destroy the Gospel and their hberties In iuch 
a qwrrcl we will all die ’ 

It was necessary to depart at once The men ■n ho 
had nsen in the towns, the vahejs, and the plam, to 
defend, without official character, a city ^oy had 
never seen, ■were not arn ed cap a-pied like the bnlhanfc 
knights of Savoy whom they were gomg to fight. 
Some had muskets, all had swords, but they •s^ore 
neither helmet nor cuirass. The justice of their causo 
Was to be their breast-plate In the evening of the 7th 
October the most distant corps — that from Bienno, tho 
bishopric of Baale, Kidau, and tho Soeland — begin 
their march. It is probable that they crossed tho lake 
of Neuchatel to avoid the city On arriving at the 
entrance to the Yal do Tiavers they halted, that 
bemg tho place of rendezvous. Those from Neuclutcl, 
Yalangin, and other places soon arrived, and all wero 
now assembled in that picturesque country where the 
Arouse rushes out of tho valley. Tho intrepid Wildcr- 
muth took tho command * 

• Tbo documcnls m the French kmgnago, tho Qtstes de Oeiuit 
of Froment, an official letter m the State ArcLtrcs at GcaeTa 
{Pori^tiiUis historiquCf Ko 1152) call the captain m-chicf Jac(A 
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The little army was prepariug to depart when it 
saw a cavalcade approaching from the dh-ection of 
Neuchatel : they were officers of the government sent 
to prevent any of Madamc’s subjects from marching 
to the help of Geneva. Having reached the force, 
these delegates fi’om the Sire of Prangius approached 
the men imder their jurisdiction, and ordered them 
to retmm each one to his homo. To go and fight 
against the duke of Savoy was to put themselves in 
revolt against their sovereign, who would treat them as 
rebels. ‘ They were forbidden, and in stronger terms 
than before, and Avith fierce threats, so that many 
lost coruage.' These Neuchatclans had not at fiLrst 
reflected that their government was strongly opposed 
to the Reformation. Now their respect for the es- 
tablished powers counterbalanced the sentiments which 
had indixced them to go to the help of the Go-spel. 
They feared the unpleasant consequences that their 
disobedience might entail upon themselves and their 
famines. They were agitated and divided. ’Wilder- 
muth and other worthy persons perceiving that some 
of them were giving way, were grieved at it ; but 
they did not want men whose heai’ts were weakened. 
It was right in them eyes to protect the innocent 
against the wicked ; but they would not force their 
convictions on them brethren. "Wildermuth called out : 
‘Conmades, if you have not the coimage to die for 
Geneva, and Mil as many false priests as shall offer 
themselves, go about your business ! It is better for 
us to be few, but men of heart, as in the days of Gideon, 
than to drag half-hearted ones after us.’ 

The struggle in these Neuchatelans became more 
severe. Should they go forward or should they re- 

Verrier. The Verriers, or glasB-makers, were generally rich and 
influential men in the country. 'Wildermuth belonged to that 
class. See Herminjard’s Correspondance des Beformateurs dans les 
pays de Langue frangaise, ii. p. 211. 
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turn? "Wilderinuth had named Gideon they remem- 
bered how that IsraeJibsh chief had consulted God 
to know if he was to march against Midian These 
honest people, who had taken up arms m Gods 
cause, behe^ed in God and in His help AH, there- 
fore, knelt down on the spot m order to ask of their 
Sovereign Lord the road the/ ought to take , and that 
troop, but lately so tumultuous, remamed for some 
mmutes in deep silence God himsdf was to choose 
whom He would for the battle When the prayer 
was ended, each man stood up, and the energetic 
captain eselauned aloud and with great earnestness 
‘ Now, let those return home whom threats alarm , 
but you, to whom God has given hearts to fight for 
your brethren, without fear for yoxu: hves — forward*’ 
Three oi four hundred returned home* It is not 
doubtful that they acted thus from a spirit of obedi- 
ence to the superior authority 

The others, who belonged particularly to the canton 
of Berne and to the Jura, had not received a bimilar 
prohibition, and altiiough diminished in number, they 
did not hesitate The httlo force was reduced by 
one half, and consisted of four hundred and fifteen 
men , but those who remained wore filled with faith 
and comago They departed colling upon the name 
of God, and praying Him to bo their helper 

* FromcQt saj s about dii«e boudred .^ — Gisiude Geniw, p 
The Bemo&e ambassadors say four bundred and filly — Eegistrc* 
da CoQseil de OcabTo od OTvam. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WAE AND THE BATTLE OE GINGINS. 

(11th and 12th Octobeb 1535.) 

What road sliould this little army take? There 
seemed to be no other than that through the Pays 
de Vaud. But that country was occupied by the 
captains of the duke of Savoy, who separated Wilder- 
muth’s band from Geneva, and could easily oppose 
him with four or five thousand men. Besides, if the 
Swiss auxiliaries followed that road, they would have 
to pass near Tverdun and other strong towns capa- 
ble of stopping them. ‘I undertake,’ Wildermuth 
had said, ‘ to lead my companions secretly and prompt- 
ly to Geneva.’ But how could he lead fotu' to five 
hundred men secretly? With that intent he had 
formed a bold strange plan, by means of which he 
hoped to clear the distance between Neuchatel and 
Geneva, without its being known what he was doing, 
and would present himself to the Genevese in distress, 
and to the Savoyards, their enemies, at a moment 
when neither of them expected him. The old captain 
intended to turn the Jura, and for that purpose to 
cross the Val de Travers, enter Pranche Comte, make 
for Sainte Claude, and thence, by the pass of the 
Paucille, he would descend directly upon Geneva. 

His troops began their march : they passed through 
Couvet, Metiers, and other villages in the valley ; but 
they had hardly crossed the last meadows, when they 
found the mountainous and steep roads, which sepa- 
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rated Uiem from Les Tem^ea and Pontarlier, entirely 
closed by tbe Savoyards* ^Ylldermutb, after taking 
counsel avitb the otlier chiefs, resolved, instead of 
turning the Jura, to march by the upper valleys. 
Some objected the season, the precipices, the absence 
of beaten roads , but the leaders saw no other means 
of escaping tho armed corps ■which desired to stop 
them The troop ■was so small that, if it fought two 
or three battles before reaching Geneva, scarcely a 
handful of men would enter the beleaguered city 

Turning, therefore, to tbe left, m a southerly direc* 
tion, and passing the viUi^e of Butte, tho volunteers 
painfully ditabed the steep path which, winding be- 
tween Mont CUasseron and the Cote aux Fees, leads to 
Sainte Croix. They passed through this village, de- 
scended towards \ allorbe, and then climbed again into 
the high valleys of Joux 

These heroic adventurers were two days (Fnday 
and Saturday) on those cold and desert heights. 
Everything was already covered with snow, which 
was knee-deep, and forced them to clear tho way inth 
unheard of labor Wo must not forget that there 
were women among them It was the coldest period 
of tho year, says rroment, the winter being early and 
severe Thick flakes of snow fell and covered those 
brave men mth a white mantle, and obliged them 
to move dowly But Wildennuth, notwithstanding 
lus ago , Baillod, notmUistandmg his small stature , 
and Sa\oyo, notwithstandmg hia fatigues, were fear- 
less. One of them always marched in front , and when 
they bad to encounter dilBcult passages, they sprang 
fori' ard ■with fiery ardor upon those loy bulwarks, as if 
mounting to tho assault. 

At that time there were only twenty families in the 
valley, and some monks of tho order of tho Bremon- 

• • Dio Stm&so Ton ihrcn Foindfln der SaToyern Torlmgot 'irar 
StetUer, Chronik, p 70. 
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strants, wlio Lad been settled in the twelfth century 
at a place still called the Abbey. At the 'approach 
of this unexpected body of ‘ men in white,’ the inha- 
bitants of the heights fled in terror, with such valuables 
as they could carry ; and those noble champions of 
independence and the Gospel could find nowhere 
either men or provisions, so that famine ‘pressed them 
sorely.’ They went into the poor gardens, but could 
gather nothing to appease their hunger except ‘ a few 
cabbage stalks and some turnips — and very little of 
these,’ adds the chronicler. However, they did not 
lose com’age : they were going to help Geneva, and 
every step carried them nearer. This idea stimu- 
lated them : the drifted snows,- which often blocked 
up the road, were crossed with renewed courage. 

On Saturday afternoon these warriors reached the 
wild lake of Les Eousses, where they turned to the 
left, to make for the valley of the Leman, marching 
slowly beneath long ranges of pine-trees. At length 
the troop, overwhelmed with fatigue, arrived at Saint 
Cergnies, on the heights of the Jura overlooking Nyon, 
2,800 feet above the lake. The valiant men conducted 
by Wildermuth expected to find provisions in this 
village ; but there were no inhabitants, and no victuals. 
However, as there were houses and beds too, the chiefs 
determined to pass the night there, and posted senti- 
nels all round.* 

"What were they to do next day? They might, 
indeed, continue their painful road over the mountain 
as far as La Eaucille, whence they could descend by 
way of Gex to Geneva : this, as it appeared, was 
Claude Savoye’s first plan ; but most of his comrades, 
pressed by hunger, fatigued by the snow and the diffi- 
cult roads of the Jura, proposed to descend at once 
into the beautiful valley of the Leman. It was use- 
less to represent to them that they would infallibly 

,* Froment, Gestes de Genh-e,^. 194.— Stettler, aironilc, p. 70. 
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fall m mth tlio ducjJ, troops near Nyon , they an- 
swered that they had been two days without eating , 
how could an. army, weakened by starvation, dehver 
Geneva? Nothing was deaded, when the advanced 
sentinels brought in three young men whom they had 
taken near the village Wildermuth and the other 
chiefs questioned them thej were the first human 
beings who had approached them since they had 
plunged into the Jura ‘ We have been sent by 
the people of Geneva,’ said one of the three, ‘to serve 
you as guides The ducal troops are assembled not 
far from the mountam, to the number of four to 
five thousand, horse and foot, and are pieparmg to 
surround you, take you prisoners, and hang jou.* 
Follow us, and we will lead you to Geneva safe and 
sound ’ Claude Savoye did not know these moD| 
which was not a good augury , but Wildermuth and 
his followers had those upright hearts which do not 
easily suspect treachery m others Too happy to find 
gmdea, they resolved to follow the young men nest 
morning It was mght, and the troop prepared to 
take the necessary repose 

There was, however, one man m that valiant band 
who was not to rest The Qenexsan, os ho is generally 
called in this narrative, behoving that the destiny of his 
country was about to be decided, could not sleep Just 
at that moment a native of tbo district presented himself 
m>atenously at the outposts and desired to see him 
Savoye at once went to speak with him The messenger 
told him that ho had come from the Seigneur d’Allingcs, 
one of the noblemen then collected round hlonseigneur 
do liullm, governor of VauiL D .iUlmgcs had qmttcil 
the castle of his family, situated on a steep hill near 
Tlionon, whoso beautiful rums are stiU tho admiration of 
travellers, and had }omcd tho Savoyard gentlemen 

• •ZaUmgeben, tihen under henckca.' — BlotUor, Cftronih, p* 70. 
— MSO. do Ilosct, liT iiLch.ll. 
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Being a personal friend of Savoye’s, he sent to tell him 
that Louis de Diesbach and Bodolph hTugueli, the envoys 
of Berne, had arrived at the castlo of Goppot, in order 
to act as mediators in the affau*. This nows troubled 
Savoye ; did Bernese diplomacy wish to neutralize his 
exertions? He might have waited until the moiming, 
but his character always carried him forAvard. Ho 
determined to depart alone, and instantly. D'AUinges 
had sent him a paper signed with his own hand, which 
was to serve as a safe-conduct. After conferring with 
Wildermuth, Savoye qiritted Saint Cergucs at the 
moment when the others were about to seek the repose 
of night. He descended the moimtain hastily, though 
not without difficulty ; and, crossing rocks and penetrat- 
ing thickets, he reached the foot of the Jura at last. He 
found there a fine Spanish com-ser, which D’iUlingcs 
had sent for him. Savoye sprang into the saddle, and 
galloped off to Coppet.* 

On the other hand, the S%viss who had slept at Saint 
Cergues lost no time. Stirring early on the Sunday 
morning, they departed ■under the conduct of the three 
young guides. Geneva was in imminent danger ; it was 
necessary to hasten to its assistance. The band passed 
near the castle, whence on a sudden a world sparkling 
•with beauty opens before the eyes of those who have 
been long shut up in the gorges of the Jura : the lake, 
its rich valley peopled with smiling villages ; the 
magnificent Alps, in the bosom of which Mont Blanc 
uplifts his kingly head ; Geneva, and the towers of its 
antique cathedral. Delighted to perceive the city to 
whose succor they were hastening, these generous men 
hailed it "with joy. They descended and marched to 
within a league of Hyon, at Gingtns, whose castle was 
then occupied by the Seignem’ de Gingins, brother to 
the vicar-general of Geneva. Wildermuth’s followers, 

* ‘ Den Derg lierab, -willens mit den Bernern zn conferiren.’ — 
Stettler, Ghronik, p. 71. 
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tired and hungry, hoped (according to ^vhat their guides 
had said) to find there m ahundauce the provisions of 
which they stood so much m need 
Behind a coppice between the ■Nullage and the mouu- 
tam was a ravine, worn by the waters wluch descend 
from the hills during the heavy rams , it would scaredy 
hold two persona abreast, a streamlet flowed along the 
bottom, and thick underwood boidered it on both sides. 
The guides of these valiant men said that they must bo 
careful not to go near Uie village, for fear the enemy 
should hear of their arrival, and desired them to hide in 
the ravme and wait until their return ‘ "We will run to 
Gingms,’ they said, ‘ and bring you back refreshments , 
and then v,g will all set out for Geneva.’ ‘Go/ said 
the troop , ‘ we will pay fairly for all you can bnng us.’ 
The Swiss drew up noiselessly m the hollow way, and 
their guides quitted them. 

At Gingins there was a body of the enemy com* 
posed of Italians, Savoyards, and gentlemen and men- 
at-arms of the badiwichs of Njon, La Goto, Gex, La 
Sarraz, and other localities. The pnests had preached 
a crusade m those parishes * They had done more 
the} bad armed themselvesf and marched at the head 
of their villages, saying that they would not lay down 
their arms until heresy was extirpated from the valley 
of the Leman They were oil waiting for the Swiss, 
impatient to fall upon that hltlo band of four to five 
hundred ill armed soldiers, which they had seen de- 
scending the mountam The duke of Savoy, according 
to the official report, had on foot to stop them throe to 
four thousand men IVomcnt, who often cxflggenfcs 
numbers, speaks of four to five thousand, and reckons 
Spaniards among them Thia force was divided into 
corps, ono of which was then at Qingins 
This first di> ision, composed of fifteen hundred men, 

• Stcttlcr, Vhr07 Ikfp 70 

t ‘ Hit gutea Br®sediacxi oogcUiaii.’ — Jiul p 7U 
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was coramanded by tbe Sieur do Lugrin, chief of 
the Gex coEtiugeut, and au Italian, according to a 
chronicler. Devoted to tbo Eomisb Ghiu’cli and to 
his master the duke, Lugrin detested Geneva and 
the Eeform. Towards him the throe guides had made 
their way ; and, being received into the castle, they 
informed him of the results of the stratagem to which 
they had had recourse, and told him that the Swiss 
were shut up in a narrow place, where it would be 
impossible for them to move, and where it would bo 
easy to kill them all. Lugrin immediately marched out 
at the head of his men, confident of ciTishing at the 
first blow these adventurers, exhausted by hunger and 
fatigue, and of staining with heretics’ blood that deep 
mountain ravine. 

The Swiss volunteers were waiting, without sus- 
picion and in silence, for the provisions that had been 
promised them. Presently they fancied they heard 
a noise : Captain Erhard and one or two others raised 
their heads. Great was their surprise when, instead 
of the three pretended friends bringing them food, 
they saw a numerous and well-armed body of cavahy 
and mfantry advancing and preparing a very different 
sort of banquet for them. "Wildermuth without hes- 
itation issued from the ravine ; at the same time the 
Siem de Lugrin came forward, and the two chiefs, 
each accompanied by an officer, met between the 
two forces. ‘ What is your intention V’ asked Lugrin. 
— ‘To go to Geneva,’ answered Wildermuth. — ‘We 
will not grant you the passage.’ — ‘Very well; then 
we will take it.’ At this the officer who attended 
Lugrin dealt Wildermuth a blow with the butt-end of 
his arquebuse and knocked him down. But the Neu- 
chatelan who was with him struck the Savoyard back 
again and killed him.* Wildermuth sprang up im- 


Berne MS. ascribed to Bonivard. 
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mediately, and ran eagerly tovrards Ins followers to 
give them orders to chaise 
The soldiers who composed tho troop of the doko 
of Savoy were lirave men, burning with enthubiasm 
for the cause of Rome They occupied a lull situated 
between the ravine and the castle , they were set in 
motion, and on coming within gun shot, discharged 
then muahets , but as the Swiss were still m the ravine, 
the' bullets passed over their heads ‘Torwardl’ cned 
Wildermuth at this moment In an instant his hl~ 
lowers, exasperated at being fooled and betrayed, 
issued from the hollow way, rushed through tho 
hedge, drew up holdly m presence of the enemy, and 
fired a volley which brought several to the ground. 
Escited by rage and hunger, the valiant Switzers 
did not give themselves tune to reload their arms, 
but rushed impetuously upon the Savoyards. They 
were liho bears or wolves whom hunger drives from 
the mouutams, to seek food in the plain Thoso who 
had swords fought with them , those who had muskets 
used them as clubs , it was a struggle man to mas, 
and tho conflict was fnghtfuL In the very middle of 
the fight was tho heroine of Nidau, with her husband 
and three sons, ‘ all fervent in tho GospeL* Wielding 
her two handed aword, ahe confronted tho Savoyards. 
‘This family of five persons,’ says Troment, ‘father, 
mother, and children, mado a great discomflturo of 
persons Tho husband was killed, tho sons were 
wounded, but tho mother was unhurt, which was a 
wonderful thmg to seo, says tho chronicler, for nobody 
attacked tho enemy with moro mtropidity Another 
woman, according to StetUcr, rivalled her m courage, 
and four Savoyards had already bittou tho dust when 
she fell, struck by a mortal blow * 

* It woalil appear from tbo chroniclers, that theso aro two dis- 
tinct cases. Froment {Gtsfts th Gt itie, p 105) saps posinwl/ 
that tho M omau of whom ho speaks n cut pas de do ni \aQ9 , Slotdcf 
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The men did not remain in the background. Fired 
with mai-tial fuiy, they di’ove their swords through 
their enemies’ bodies, or brained them with their 
arquebuses, or else, quickly reloading their guns, 
brought them down from a distance.* Being skilful 
marksmen, they picked out their victims ; forty nobles, 
most of them Knights of the Spoon,f bit the dust ; and 
the priests paid a lai'ge tribute to death. The fanatical 
anger of the clergy, who marched cotu’ageously to 
battle, was met by the avenging anger of the Swiss, 
who were irritated at seeing men of peace on the field 
of strife. Wildermuth had pointed out ‘ the false 
priests’ to his men. ‘There they are now; we must 
sacrifice them as did Elijah of old.’ The cm-es, who 
had not expected such a resistance, found themselves 
cut down by those terrible Helvetians, to whom two 
days of suffering and the perfidy of their enemies 
gave a sort of transport. An excited imagination 
could alone, perhaps, secure victory to the Swiss. 
One of them in particular seemed like the angel of 
death. The indignation he felt at seeing the servants 
of God wielding the sword, carried him away, and 
twenty of them fell beneath his blows — a terrible 
fulfilment of the words of Christ to Peter : They that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword. A hundred 
of these ministers of peace, turned ministers of war, 
remained dead or wounded on the field. J The noise 
was frightful, and was heard a long way off. ‘ During 
the battle,’ says Froment, ‘ there was fierce lightning 
in the air and loud thunder.’ "Was there a storm or 

{Gtironik, p. 71) says, on the contrary, of her whom he mentions, 
that she had vor ihrem Tod vier Mann erlegt. Could one or other of 
these writers be mistaken ? 

* ‘Stachen, schlossen, und schlugen se mannlich.’ — Stettler, 
Chronik, p. 71. 

t Supra, VoL II. p. 377. 

X ‘ Bei hundert priestlichen Personen . . . anf den Platz gelas- 
Ben.’ — Stettler, Chronik, p. 71. 
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are ttcse "worde only figuiahvo? Perhaps persona at 
a distance took the flashes oi the guns and the noise 
of tlie battle for thunder and lightning 

The defeat seemed total and decided TVildermuth 
and hia foUo’s-eia thought they ■would have nothing 
more to do than march into Geneva, nbon an unex- 
pected iircumstance forced them to begin again An- 
other coips d annee of Savoye, that which was nearest, 
summoned by the nois© of the battle, burned forward 
to Lugrm’ahelp It -was commanded (as it would ap- 
pear) by Michael Mangerot, baron of La Sarraz , he is 
indeed the only chief of his party mentioned by some 
historians * Mangerot, a T^renchman by extraction and 
owner of the barony of La Sarraz, had been, smee the 
Sieur do Pontverre s death, the most formidable of the 
Snights of the Spoon Despite his efforts, none of Ins 
men could stand before the ardor of the Swiss, and 
intrepidity triumphed over numbers Those ‘ tall fot- 
eignecs 'j' as the German chronicler stales the Savoyards, 
were alarmed and discouraged , they threw away their 
anus, turned their backs, and diamclully took to flight, t 
leaving the field of b ittlo covered with firelocks, breast- 
plates, iances, dead horses and men, among ■whom (sajs 
the catholic Pierto ricur) weto many goodly personajts 
The loss of the Savoyards has been variously estimated 
from five hundred to two thousand In the first rank 
of the victims of the fight tho Swiss recognized their 
perfidious guides The latter had lost only seven men 
and one woman Tho hill on which Iheso tcmblo blows 
were dealt is stiU called, in memory of this battle, the 
ifolard or tho wound of the dead Tho vahont bind of 
the Jura, at tho sight of tho Mclxms of the daj, halted 
on tho temblo battle field, and piously bending thtir 
knees amid tho scattered anus and blood stained corjiRCS 
of their enemies, rotunicd UiouLb to God for tho gnat 

* VctJoil, llistoirtijii Qinionilt t GranJ^ Vielchca, 

t ‘ Dca Ettctea keirtca,’ A.C.— StetUcr, ChronxL, p. 7l 
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and nneNpected victory He had granted them. The 
feelings which animated them have been expressed by a 
Swiss poet of the time in a Song of the Bernese Soldier 
after the Battle of Gingins, of which we give a few 
verses : 


Eejoice, 0 Beme, rejoice !* 
Eight joyful shouldst thou be, 
Eor wheu our grief was sorest 
God sent us victory. 

By all the world we’re hated. 
Because the glory due 

"We render to His name alone. 

• « « * 


Hail to the Bear, the brave old Bear.f 
Who, to uphold our right, 

Has armed his sons, and covered them 
■ With his broad shield in the fight. 

With haste they marched to succor 
Geneva, round whose waU 
Eaved fiercely the mass-worshippers, 

AE eager for its fall 

But hunger did not stop them, 

Nor mountains bar their way. 

Nor the sight of the sudden foemen 
Could strike them with dismay. 

One man to seven we stood, 

With weapons rude and few ; 

But ‘ God will be our spear,’ we said. 

Sprang through the hedge, and imdismayed 
On their steel-clad ranks we flew. 

Yes ! the Lord was on our side that day. 

In our hearts we felt His might. 

And Behai’s dainty champions 
Were scattered in the fight. 

* ‘ 0 Bern ! du magst wohl frBhch seyn 1’ etc. Eecueil de Werner 
Sterner. This song is probably by the famous contemporary poet 
Manuel. 

I The Bear, i.e. Beme, which has a bear on its shield. 

VOL. V. — 15 
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See lio^ Uie beat-cnbs taught them 
to tread a meiry dance 1 
And the pnests hovr weU ve ehriTed them 
With the pnckiDg of & lance 1 

Onrs IS the Tictory 1 Focwatd then I 
For Old Geneta cftha 
Haste to the help of those \rhose ehatae 
la to love God s Word ond Christ a deal name — 

Haste 1 jouder ore her trulls 1 

Meanwhile the report of the battle had spread through 
the whole district, ail the ncighbonng villages were in 
commotion , counera, dispatched by Lugnn, hastily 
ordered up the vanoua corps, stationed at intervals, to 
the support of their unhappy commander These troops 
huxned forward at the top of their speed ^Vhen the 
Swiss had hnishcd their thanksgiving, they looVcd 
before them and perceived that the hosblo chiefs were 
busied in filled up their tbumed ranks, and that fresh 
bands wore joining the Savoyard onny The Siro do 
Lugnn and the Baron of La Sanaz at the head of these 
fresh troops, supported by the old ones, were about to 
attach the temblo battalion, posted on the hlolard. 
The Savoy ards were much supenor in number, and their 
leaders were determined to do everything to recover 
their honor and crush liberty m Genova. The Smss 
did not hesitate , they moved forward and descended 
the lull to scatter their enemies once more The 
struggle was about to bo renewed Could these famished 
and exhausted men sustam tho shock of soldiers burn- 
ing with desire to avengo tho deaths of their comrades ? 

That was tho question a few hours would probably 
answer it , but an unexpected circumstanco occurred to 
gi\Q a new turn to affairs. 
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DIPLOMACY, 01*. Tlin CASTLU OV COPI’LT. 

(OcTourj; l‘2ru 1535.) 

InviOM.vcY and war arc tlio two moans employed to 
.j\)cido international difference.s. It is cu.stomavy to 
u^joak dispiu-agiugly of both, and not witliout cause. 
Jill who care for their fellow-men and dc.siro tho 
material and moral prosperity of nations, look upon 
Avar as a ciiino against humanity ; and yet a people, 
invaded b}’ an unju.st and ambitioiLs eoncpicror, who 
desires to despoil them of their indopendenco and 
nationality, have as much right to defend themselves 
as the man attacked on tho highway by a robber 
bent on depriving him of his imrse or his life. 

Diplomacy hiia its fault.s, like Avar. Its object being 
to conciliate janring interests, it falls easily mto narroAV 
and selfish vicAvs, AA'hilo it should possess that broad 
wisdom AA’hich reconciles differences Avith impartiality. 
Dully acknowledging tho tact with Avhich in ordinary 
times it adheres to the path it ought to foUoAV, Ave 
think that it gets confused and goes astray in periods of 
transition, AA'hon society is passing from one phase 
to another. Scameu on a distant voyage have ob- 
served that in certain latitudes and on certain days 
the compass-needle in so agitated that tho steersman 
cannot make use of it to direct his course ; it turns, 
perhaps, to the right when it should point to the left. 
This is just the case AAnth diplomacy in those great 
epochs, when, as in the sixteenth century, society is 
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tumiDg on its liingea and entering into a new sphere. 
In such a case diplomacy acts first m a direction 
contrary to the impulses which prepare the future 
it devotes all its care to maintain what has been, 
while the normal character of the new epoch is pre- 
cisely that what has been must give place to what is to 
he Governments, naturally enough, always begin by 
opposing the new developments of social, political, and 
religious hie This is just what the powerful ans- 
tocracy of Berne did at first with regard to Genova 
wo have seen it once and we aboil see it again But 
if there is a bad diplomacy, there is also a good one. 
"Would it be out of place to remark here, that if the 
chateau of Coppet, where some of the facts of our his- 
tory occurred, was in 1635 the seat of bad policy, it 
became afterwards the centre of a hberol statesman' 
ship?* 

The Council of Berne had kept themselves carefully 
informed of the proceedings of Claude Savoye They 
had learat that about four hundred and fifty men, 
‘among whom were several of Sly Lords* subjects, ’ 
were crossmg the Jura to succoi Geneva, ‘not with- 
out danger, because of the smaUness of their uumher * 
The Council know that these men 'nould have to fight 
the nobles and other people of Uio country, brought 
together from every quarter m tho villages and on the 
roads, to the number of more than three or four thou- 
Bond, Tho Berneso mi^strates wished, besides, to 
avoid war They had, therefore, deputed Louis of 
Bieshach and Bodolph NagucU to the Bays do Yaud, 
with instructions to order tho volunteers to return 
homo, Tho tuo Berneso ambassadors had made their 
way to tho castle of Coppet, situated between Genoia 
and Gingins.-|- 

• See tlio •works of Mulaiao do BtaCl, her fuouly, tho Doo da 
Brogho, Comto lIuUssonTiUo, end her fnends. 

t Beport of tho two Berneso envoys to tho Council of Ocnota. 
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There was just then a great crowd in that feudal 
residence, which has since been replaced by a modern 
chateau. That place, which was one day to be the 
asylum, of letters and of liberty, was now, by a singular 
contrast, the head-quarters of a rude and ignorant 
gentry, who desired at any price to maintain feudalism, 
and destroy in Geneva light, independence, and faith. 
Monseigneur de LuUin, governor of the Pays de Yaud 
in behalf of the duke, had taken up his abode there 
with his officers and several gentlemen of the district. 

Oh Saturday, 29th October, the day when Wilder- 
muth and his band reached the village of Saint Gergues, 
the ambassadors from Berne had airived at the castle 
of Coppet, with the intention of coming to some under- 
standing with the governor of Yaud on the means of 
preventing the battle that was imminent. Here they 
learnt that it was nearer than they had imagined, and 
that the Swiss were expected on the following morning. 
The Savoyard and Bernese chiefs immediately entered 
into a conference on these serious matters, and they 
were still in discussion when Claude Savoye, who had 
only two or three leagues to pass over, airived on his 
panting com’ser. The daring Genevan was fully con- 
scious that it was very imprudent to show himself 
in the castle occupied by the commander-in-chief of 
the enemies of Geneva ; but it mattered not to him ; 
he wanted to obtain from Diesbach, at any risk, a pro- 
mise that he would not stop the troops that Claude was 
bringing to the help of his fellow-citizens. 

The Sire de Lullin, being informed of his arrival, 
was sm’prised and exasperated : there was a stormy 
scene in the conference, and that clever but hasty and 
passionate administrator ordered the heretical and re- 
bellious Genevan to be seized. The latter, escorted 
by armed men, soon appeared before him in the prin- 
cipal hall of the castle. To the Savoyards about the 
governor, a huguenot of Geneva was a kind of monster 
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Trlaoh aroused alilo tLexr curiosity and horror Saroye, 
finding himself m the lion’s jaws, presented the paper 
that D'AlIingea had seat him This put a climax to 
the governor’s passion * By what right,’ ho ast.ed that 
chief, ‘ do you give a safe conduct ? * Lullin, imagm- 
mg that the noble Savoyard might be a traitor m cor- 
respondence with the enemies of his highness, ordered 
both the bearer and the giver of the passport to bo 
'ocked up The ambassadors of Berne did not thmk 
it their duty to offer any opposition the mam thing 
for them was to obtam a promise from the goi emor 
to do all m hia power to hinder the amvol of the Swiss 
band They therefore asked lum to set out with theui 
the next mommg (Sunday, October 10th) at daj break, 
to diTub the mountam on whoso top they hoped stiU to 
find Wildcrmuth and his foUowei-s, and to male them 
return \ De LuUm would not consent to this propo- 
sition He wished to suffer the Iittlo Swiss force to 
descend into the plain, not doubting that the soldiers 
under his orders would crush them to pieces. An 
opportunity offered of giving a sound lesson to those 
adienturcrs who dared measure themselves ogamst 
the duke of Savoy not one of those rash men should 
return home But the Bemeso were still more de- 
cided than tho Savoyard governor, and after many 
efforts succeeded in bnngmghim round to their views. 

‘ "We came to the conclusion, after much trouble,* they 
said in their report, * to go and meet them and make 
them retire in confidence to tUoir own country, at tho 
oxpeuso of My Lord of Savoy J 

Ycry different thoughts occupied tho dwellers in the 
castle during tho mght which followed these dchher- 

• ‘^OD LwUm sagto Almgcs Mtte Glett m gobou kemo Go walk’ 
— StetUcr, Chronik 

t ‘Die Dsatscho beim zu mahnen, 'onil za Ihnca «lca B^rg 
tinAot zu roiUu.’ — Jlud. 

t Bcpoit of Uio two Beracao cUTOya.— JJegLfrej du Cbnicd di 
Oeniit. 
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ations. While the Bernese were reflectmg on the means 
of preventing a battle, the governor examined his plans : 
he had three to four thousand soldiers, fresh, vigorous, 
and ready for the combat, while the Swiss were only four 
or five hundred tired and starving men. Not to take 
advantage of such an opportunity of punishing those 
‘heretics and mischief-makers,’ appeared to him a 
serious fault. Without breaking his promise, it was 
possible (if he procrastinated) that the Swiss would 
have time to come down from the mountains and be cut 
to pieces by the Savoyards. On Sunday morning 
Diesbach and Nagueli were stirring at daybreak, but 
Lullin made them wait a long time for him. When he 
appeared, the Bernese told him they were ready to start, 
according to their agreement. ‘ Excuse me, gentlemen,’ 
said the governor, ‘ I must hear mass first : we catholics 
never begin a journey without it.’* The mass was very 
tedious ; at length the Bernese, seeing the governor re- 
turn, thought their long trial was ended ; but Lullin, 
convinced as ever that by giving time to his troops they 
would destroy Wildermuth’s band, said to them : 
‘ Gentlemen, they are about to serve up a collation : it 
is impossible to start without breakfastiag.’l The 
collation had to be waited for : Lullin and his officers 
talked much and with extreme amiability. ‘ Beally, the 
governor and his gentlemen are keeping us a little too 
long this morning,’ said the ambassadors,^ who were 
quite wearied with these delays. At length they sat 
down to table, and would no doubt have sat there long, 
but that suddenly a noise like discharges of musketry 
was heard. The Bernese ambassadors sprang to their 
feet. There was no more room for doubt : the battle 
had begun, and it was perhaps too late to fulfil their 

* ‘ Hielt die Bemer betrilglicli auf, bemeldeter von Lullin, nnd 
Bagte : Er •woUte znm ersten Mess boren.’ — Stettler, Ckronik. 

t ‘ TJnd eine Collation tbun.’ — Ibid. 

t Eegistres dn Conseil de Genfeve dn 12 Octobre 1535. 
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commission They determined, notwithstanding, to nda 
to the field of battle The Savoyard governor, thmhing 
that, in consequence of all bis delays, his men at-arms 
would have had lime to cut the Swiss to pieces, raised no 
more dif&cultiea They went down into the courtjard 
of the castle, where for several hours thirty horses had 
been stamping impatiently, and a great number of 
officers, guards, and servanta had been gossipmg 
‘Bring me the Genevans fine Spanish horse, ^ said the 
governor, ‘ and give htm a donkey They brought 
Savoye’s noble courser to the Sire do Lullm ‘ Give mo 
also hi3 arquebuse,’ added tho sharp watted Savoyard, 
• for I am sure it is a good one ’ Tho troop fell m the 
tiurty horsemen and tho governor's guards surrounded 
the Sire de LuUin, Ins officers, tho Bernese, and poor 
Savoye mounted on his humble quadruped They could 
not go very fast m consideration of the heretical donkey, 
which Lullm would sot leave behind. Claude did sot 
allow himself to bo vexed by the ndiculo with which tho 
governor tried to cover him, and sooner than stay at 
Coppet he preferred they should laugh at him and treat 
him os a common prisoner 

Meanwhile, the governor and his escort kept ad- 
vancing, looking before them and trying if they could 
not discover the Swiss Suddenly, at a short disfnoco 
from Gingins, tho strangest and most unexpected sight 
mot their eyes Soldiers were flying m every direction 
— along the highway, iLrougU Iho lanes, across tho 
fields OTcrywhere terror, confusion, and all tho marks 
of a signal defeat. Tho governor looked alien In oly it 
was useless trying to deceive bunscif, tho runaways wero 
his own soldiers Ho bad expected to sco tho hosUIo 
band dest’-oyed, and ho found thoso who wero to ac- 
complish his designs fleeing in confusion Incensed by 
such cowardice, ho approached some of tho fugitives and 

• •'Saliia tr dca Genfcr* statVen bUpamschca llcogvl, wUt 
denaelbigca hingogcn aotcineaEsel.* — Slcttlcr, Oircntk J». 71- 
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cried out : ‘ What are you doing, you poltroons? Stop I 
^hy are you running away ? Are you not ten times as 
numerous as the heretics ? Turn hack and help me to 
hang them !’ * But the Savoyards, smitten with a 
panic terror, passed near him almost without seeing 
him. It was impossible to check their flight. 

What was to be done at such a strange conjuncture ? 
There was but one com’se to be taken. The governor 
had flattered himself with the hope of seeing the Swiss 
crushed or of crushing them himself, and he had found 
them victorious. Instead of having recom-se to the 
sword, he must make up his mind to an humble prayer. 
It appears that neither LuUin nor Diesbach had any 
hope of seeing a third attack succeed. The Bernese 
ambassadors, commissioned by their Council to act as 
mediators, must therefore advance and stop the terrible 
band. De LuUin gave them some of his horsemen as 
an escort, and they gaUoped off. At one time they were 
stopped by bands of fugitives, at another they fell into 
the midst of the Savoyard cavalry marching forward to 
rejoin their colors : at last they arrived on the field of 
battle. It was the moment when the Swiss, having 
gained two victories and returned thanks to God, had 
perceived that fresh troops were approaching, and were 
preparing to renew the combat for a thicd time.f But 
at the sight of the lords of Berne they halted. This 
important circumstance was about to give a new and 
unexpected turn to events. 

During this time what was the Genevan doing on his 
donkey ? The chroniclers do not teU us : he disap- 
peared, he vanished. We may conjecture that, seeing 

* ‘Yermalmet sie ilireii Feinden bey Henckew zUgestehen.’ — 
Stettlor, Chronik, p. 71. 

t Stettler says that the Siviss had already started for Genova 
■when the Bernese arrived ; and Ruchat and others say the same. 
On reading the manuscidpt registers of the Council of Geneva, it 
is seen that the report of Messieurs de Berne states expresf^’-'-the 
contrary ; and Froment corroborates this x- 

VOL. V. — 15* • ' 
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LiiUm occupied in rallying Ins troops, atiU hoping that 
another battle ^ould be fought, and comprehending the 
necessity of informing the Councils of what was going 
on, ho took advantage of the general confusion to raaho 
for Geneva, to call lug fellow citizens to take part in this 
heroic affair, and unite with the Swiss However that 
may be, the news of the battle of Gingins was brought 
to Geneva by Savoye, or some other person, on the Uth 
of October, the day after the figbt, and the whole aty 
was in commotion A deadly combat (they said) has 
taken place between our liberators and our oppressors. 
Four hundred Savoyards were left on the field, but the 
Swiss, surrounded by numerous troops, are shut up near 
Nj on, and in great danger of being cut to pieces I 

Then arose a cry in the free cityl Thej know the 
number of the Savoyards, and even exaggerated them , 
but the Swiss must bo saved at any cost Besides, 
thcro could bo no doubt that if that httlo bond was 
destroyed, Lugiin, Mangeiot, and tho other chiefs 
would turn against Genova. The Genovese did not 
hesitate they had already fought many a battle, and 
were ready to fight others. Tho strong mau is ho who 
struggles continuously The siviinmer who ceases to 
moko head against tho cuircnt is swept away by tho 
stream and disappears. Tho people whoso hbcrty or 
faith iB threatened, must, hko tho strong man, struggle 
until tho last, for fear tho rushing waters should over- 
whelm him. This was Iho example long given by the 
small city of Genova for ages tho had been struggling 
for her mdcpcndcnco , for agea to como she struggled 
for her faith 

Baudichon do la llaisonncuvo, tho captam general, 
summoned all the alizcns to arms. There was no 
difficulty in collecting them They talked m Genova 
of Uio unheard of difficultica which tho Swiss had had 
to overcome in Iraversmg tho Jun. Such suffcnngis 
toils, dihgeuce, and lovo (said tho peoplo) , such signal 
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services ; the great daDgers to "which those brave men 
have been exposed, on our account — shall "we repay 
them only -with ingratitude?* The Genevans resolved 
to deliver the Swiss or to die "with them. In an instant 
they "were under arms ; ‘ about two thousand men/ 
says Troment, placed themselves, fuUy equipped, under 
the orders of Baudichon de la Maisonneuve ; other 
documents speak of five hundred only — a number 
which seems nearer the truth. Broment, probably, 
counted aU who took up arms : the oldest, who re- 
mained in the city to defend it, as well as the youngest, 
who left it to march to the aid of Wildermuth’s band. 
Eight pieces of artillery were taken out of the arsenal,f 
and the army having been divided into three corps 
under separate captains, Baudichon de la Maisonneuve 
took the command-in-chief.J 

They • departed. The soldiers of Geneva advanced 
enthusiastically towards the Pays de Yaud, and 
hastened their steps for fear they should arrive too 
late. At the sight of Baudichon’s little army the 
scattered Savoyards, whom fear had brought as far as 
Yersoix and the neighborhood of Coppet, and who 
were still trembling at the thought of yesterday’s 
combat, imagined that everything was lost. ‘We are 
all going to be killed,’ they said, ‘and the country 
conquered.’ Some fled in different directions across 
the fields ; others, fearing there would be no time to 
run, hid themselves in the courtels or inclosed gardens 
in the vicinity of Coppet ; while others more frightened 
still, wishing to put the lake between them and their 
enemies, jumped into some boats moored to the bank, 
and for want of oars employed their halberds, and 
thus, rowing with all their might, reached the shore 


* These are the words spoken in the Council. — See the Begistres 
Au Conseil for the 11th October 1535. 
t Begistres du Conseil, ad diem. ' 


t Troment, Gestes de Geneve, p. 197. 
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of Savoy Tho Genevans, without stopping to pnrsno 
tliQ fugitives, arrived to within a short distance of 
Coppet *If once we are united with the Swiss, 
which can be easdy done,’ they said, ‘our country is 
saved 

On Sunday evening and Monday morning diplo- 
macy had done its work The envoys of Berne, 
arriving on the field of battle at the moment ivlicn 
the Swiss were gomg for a third time to rush upon 
the Savoyard army, had stationed themselves m front 
of that band of heioes, and, faithful to the diplomatic 
spirit which at that time prevailed m the councils of the 
powerful republic, had said ’Haiti On behalf of 
out Bupenors we command you to retire The Savoy- 
ards are many, and quite prepared to receive you 
warmly ’ The lords of Berne were accustomed to 
command, and their dependents to obey they hoped, 
therefore, to gam the men of SeelanJ Further, Louis 
of Liesbach, who had distinguished himself m the 
Italian wars, and had been governor of Ncuchatcl after 
the Su iss had earned off its pnneo, Louis of Orleans, 
fancied himsoU on that account sure of pcrsuatlmg 
those Neuchatclers who had romamod fiuthful to the 
enterpnso Calling them aside, ho endeavored to 
show them, as well os the Bernese, ‘that it would 
bo better for them to retire with a good victory than to 
run mto greater danger' — 'Every effort was made 
by soft words to induce the valiant champions to 
return,’ says Froment. 

Diplomacy was less suro than it appeared to bo of tho 
defeat which, as it protended, awaited tho companions 
of 'Wildcrmuth If olono they had won two vicloncs 
what would they not do with tho help of tho men 
of Geneva? Tho Savoyards wero placed between 
two fires, and it appeared to many that they wero 

• JZejwtru du Cbueil da il Oclobro 1533.--1IS0 do Boset, Ut 
ul. ch. 51. 
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all going to bo tabou and tbelr country couqiiered.* 
Tho followers of La Maisonncuve, combining with 
those of AVildcrmuth, would expel tho Savoyards from 
tho country and unite it cither to Genova or to 
Suntzerland. On tho other hand, tho diplomatists 
said to tho Swiss, that another attaclc would oxposo 
them to tho risk of a defeat as signal as theh triumph 
had been ; that tho battles which such brave men had 
fought would not bo useless ; and that tho Bernese, 
intrusted with tho task of mediation, wovdd obtain 
from Savoy a good peace in favor of Genova. ‘See, 
you have been two or three days without eating,’ 
added Diesbach ; ‘ two battles have exhausted your 
strength, Malio yoim way to the village of ITounex, 
above Coppet ; abundant supplies aro waiting for 
you, and there you shall receive oiu* last directions.' 
Thus spoke the lords of Berne. 

But the introijid men of the Sceland and Neuehatol 
ODi'tlngent were ‘ greatly angered tliey asked whether 
they should let themselves be seduced- by ‘ soft words ' 
or ' foolish feiu's •’ they laughed at the attempt to 
frighten them Avith tlie Savoyards, who Avere (they 
said) so scared that they did not knoAv Avhat they 
v.mre about I But the ambassadors did not cease 
their exertions, and aheady the Sv.'iss Avere hesihiting. 
A number of tho Bernese did not Avish to put them- 
selves in opposition to tho government of their canton ; 
and the Keuchatelers thought that ns it Avas the lords 
of Berne Avho had supported aSTeuchatel in tho Avork 
of Beform, they Avould not bo lilccly to abandon 
GeneA’a. The greater number, exhausted and Avorn 
out by two days’ journeying in the suoav and one day of 
hard fighting, and having had no other food than a 
few tmmips, Avere of opinion, that as they were weak- 
ened by himger, and the food Avas offered tliem at 
Bounex which had not been given them at Gingms, 

* ‘ Gaignd.’ 'Fioxao'nt. Gestes (le Genl • 
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it ^\as quite natural to go there Besides, that 'was 
not relinquishing their design Was not rouncs on 
the road to Geneva? The ambassadors became more 
urgent, and at last all marched ofl, leaving, not without 
regret, the glorious field of battle ‘ And so they camo 
to Founex, where they were supplied with meat and 
drink,’ say the registers of Genova * 

The Bernese lords savr them march off, and when 
the last had passed them, they breathed freely, turned 
their bndles, and with their escort took the road to 
Coppet, much pleased at having succeeded so well. 
But they were not jet at the end of their troubles. 
They had hardly proceeded half way when they were 
exposed to a new danger A Savojard squadron, 
about sixtj strong, was approaching on commg 
withm a short distance of the Bernese, the horso* 
men set spurs to thou horses and dashed upon the 
ambassadors and their escort, shouting out, ‘Slay, 
slay r One of them, placing hm muski t on DieshauUd 
breast, was preparing to kill hunt li' tlie midst ci 
the idarm that had sciEcd them, the B .r^cso diploma* 
lists began to understand that it is not imbo to choose 
one’s friends badly However, Diccbach c^raped vrl’i 
a fnght, one of bis escort having turned tho muslet 
aside. Tho explanations of tho ombassaders did not 
satisfy tho Savoyards, who ■were a reinforcement of 
cavalry on their way to Gingms, to help their country- 
men to take satisfaction for tho defeat which their 
fnenda had suffered They wero funous, and sworo 
they would avenge their comradca murdered in two 
affairs by tho Bemeso Convmccd that Ihcso pafn- 
cims of Bemo wero m a plot with tho victors, they 
mado them prisoners, ordered them to get off thoir 

• bcgislrca do Conseil de Gc&tTo do 12 Octobro 1535 — Froraent 
GesUs de Ccntvv, pp. 19G-153. 

t ‘ Dio Schryen, ^VU^geI^ vrUtgen I Sclzlca dew von Dicfcbacli 
em reocibUcliscn an dio BmsL*— SlttUer, C/irojUA, p. 71 
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horses, and forcing tlaoni to inarcli on foot bet^Yeen 
them, as if they wcro robbers, intended to put them 
in prison at Nyon. At last, however, after fresh 
parleying, those rude horsemen found out that they 
were taking away the governor’s Mends, and, intimi- 
dated by the knowledge, they hastened to release the 
envoys, who remounted thou* horses and rode off to 
Goppet. It was late when they arrived at the castle, 
where serious matters awaited them.* 

The next morning, Monday, 11th of October, tho 
governor, tho two Beimeso doijutics, and several 
gentlemen, having mot at breakfast, were discussing 
what was to be done, ‘ as they sat eating, di-inking, 
and banqueting,’ when an officer entered and informed 
them that a Genevese army, commanded by Do la 
Maisonneuvo, -was approaching the castle. Tho wholo 
place was in confusion. Tho Savoyard army was so 
far* off that the Genovese might b}' a bold stroke seize 
the governor of Yand, -with his officers and gentlemen, 
and even the envoys of Berne, and carry them away 
to Geneva. Such a blow would have been quite in 
harmony with Baudichon’s daring character ; if he had 
been able to make the bishop quit Geneva, ho might 
easily (thought many) dehver his city from tho lords 
who were conspiring at Goppet. "What could be done 
to stop him ? Those gentlemen invented ‘ an old 
trick of war,’ says the chronicle, according to which 
every man, not in a position to resist his adversaries, 
makes a pretence of wishing for peace, either to gain 
time or to draw his enemy into a snare. At any price 
tlie men of Geneva must be induced to return. Diplo- 
macy, therefore, recommenced its stratagems. The 
governor of Yaud, although more determined than 
ever to destroy tliat restless city, commissioned some 
of his gentlemen to go and inform the Genevan com- 
mander that they were in conference, and that they 



* Stettler, Clironilc, p. 72. 
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"were even, ready to sign tho prelimmanea of a peace ad’ 
vantageoua to the city , but that, in order to complete 
the negotiations, they wanted three deputies from 
Geneva. 

The gentlemen of Savoy, the bearers of this messj^o, 
havmg arrived at the Genevan outposts, and bemg con- 
ducted to De la Maisonncuve, discharged their pacific 
mission Opmions were divided Some suspected a 
tnck, and contended that if the troops of Geneva and 
Neuchatel could meet, the independence of Geneva 
would be secured They therefore did all they could to 
oppose the conference , but others affirmed that they 
could trust M de Diesbach , and that the best courso 
would be to send three of their men, to oscertam the 
sinconty of these proposals of peace and then return and 
make their report * IVho will guarantee their return f 
cncd those who feared the Savoyard governor Upon 
this the gentlemen of the Sire de Lulhn pledged their 
' faith and promise ’ that no harm should befall the del- 
egates The worthy Gonovans, being unwilling to 
suspect perjury, gave way, and selected as their envoys 
Jean d’Arlod, Thibaut Todeer, and Jean Lambert. 

"Wben this deputation reached the castle, the Sire do 
LuUm and his guests were ogam occupied in eating, 
drmLing, and banqueting This mtunacy of the lords 
of Bemo with the enemies of Geneva displeased D’Arlod 
and his colleagues , but all ibo same they resolved to 
discharge their mission faithfully They had not long 
to wait before thoy Icamt that the Savoyard chiefs had 
no idea of peace , and that they wonted to crush that 
sect, rebclhous to tho laws of the Church,— that sect 
which thoy had so long loaded ivith their contempt, 
which dismissed the pnests, declared 1(3 mdcjjcndczico 
of tho pope, made laws contrary to those which for cen- 
tunes had governed Chnstondoui, and protended to 
treat wath Romo os an oquaL Those huguenots ha»l 
depnved tho saints of tho honors thoy had enjoyed, do- 
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stroyed tlie images, abolished the mass, aud interdicted 
the sacred rites. What was tlicn to be done, except to 
treat their deputies' as criminals? The Genevan pleni- 
potentiaries ashed to see tlie prelimiaaries of the peaco 
Avhich it was desired to conclude mth tliom. The Su*o 
de Lullin could not believe his oars, and, biu’sting with 
anger, he flow into a passion at their audacity ; ‘ ^^^iat ! 
rebels dare ask to know the preliminaries !’ Ho ordered 
them to bo seized. It was useless for the Genevans to 
appeal to the jiromiso that had been given them ; Lullin 
would not hear a word, and, desiring war at any price, 
w'as determined to trample under foot the inviolability 
with w'hich the law of nations invests iutcrnuncios. 
The three Genevans were ‘ tied and fastened like rob- 
bers.’ — ‘ Take them to the castle of Chillon,’ said Lullin, 
‘where they will bo able to talk with M. do Saint 
Victor (Bonivard), who has aheady spent six years there 
for the business of Genova.’ The three noble citizens 
were carried off and shut up in the fortress of Chillon. 
It was the opinion then at Coppet, as it had been a 
centru-y before at Constance, ‘ that no one is bound to 
keep faith with heretics.’ * 

De la Maisonneuve and his officers waited impatiently 
for the return of their delegates ; the time slipped away, 
and they did not appear. The fear of deplorable events 
began to disturb the least credulous minds. ‘It is 
probable,’ said some, ‘that this is a going which will 
have no retumiing’^ The commander sent the trampet- 
er. Ami Voullier, to inquire what was going on — a duty 
belonging in those days to his office. Youlliox’, either 
because he inclined to the worse side, or was bribed by 
the enemy, or suffered himself to be deceived by some 
crafty Savoyard, returned and reported that the 
gentlemen at the castle were occupied in drawing up the 

* jProment, Qssks de Qenive, p. 198. — ^Eegistres du Consoil du 
il Octobre 1535. — MSO. de Roset, liv. iii. cb. il. 

t ‘ Une allee qui n’aara pas de reiowr.’ 
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artiJes of peace , and tJiat the place ^vaa not undefended, 
for he had seen in the vinejards round about it more 
soldiers than vuiestochs He added that, aa peace ivas 
about to bo concluded, the presence of armed men -who 
■were not to fight was useless, and that tho best thmg 
would be for every man to return home The most 
pacific of the Genevans, behoving their delegates to bo 
really occupied in drawmgup a real treaty, insisted upon 
returning to the city An experienced and clear sighted 
commander, a man of superior mmd, would not havo 
been satisfied with the trumpeter s report Ho would 
not havo left the place without bemg put m direct 
communication with the three plenipotentiariea. If ho 
had discovered the governor s perfidy, he would have 
been able, especially with the support of the Smss, to 
surround the castle, capture tho governor and his suite, 
and tho Bernese thcinsclve<«, and not release them 
until ho had obtained the deliverance of liis 0QT0y& 
Even if it were true that they were discussing ft treaty 
of peace, would it not havo been of advantage for tho 
forces of Geneva to reniam near Coppet to add strength 
to the representations of their delegates? Bo la 
Maisouneuvo was a good ciiazen, a good protc'^tant, and 
a soldier, but he was neither a great general nor a keen 
diplomatist Besides, a noblo simphcity of heart docs 
not suspect dissunulation Those proud huguenots, 
who erred Eometunes through too much Molenco, erred 
now through too much simpUcity It was decided that 
os peace was going to bo signed, the GenoNons should 
return homo The corps started for Genoa. This 

error weighodhcavil) uponBaudichoudolailaisonneuvt, 

and troubled him all tho rest of his life 
Tho skilful diplomatists assembled at Coppet, hanug 
thus got nd of the GcnovcBe, undertook to nd them 
selves m ft similar manner of tho Swiss cantoned at 
Eoancx. Some of them, going to 'Wildcnauth’s hltlo 
army, said ‘Peace la concluded AU soldiers axaht 
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now return home. The city of the huguenots will now 
1)6 free. You have fairly acquired the right to enjoy 
repose. jMoreover, the governor of Yand undorttilccs 
to x)ay the expense of your journey.’ The Swiss gavo 
lilio the Genevaus. An heroic victory was .suc- 
ceeded by a diplomatic defeat. If the honest have their 
powei*, the cunning have theirs also. It is the fate of 
humble and sincere individuals tuid nations to bo some- 
times mystified by the adroit and powerful. As regards 
the Swiss, the last verso of the war-song of G ingins 
shows that, if they tiu-ned theii* stops homewards, it was 
because of their conviction that the deliverance of 
Geneva was secui-cd. 

‘Finish the mattei*,’ wo said, ‘in order tliat tho 
city of Geneva may bo delivered — that is all avo aslc ; 
that peace may bo sccimed to her, so that tho ^Yord 
of God may bo preached within her walls in all liberty, 
that the Lord’s fold m.ay bo saved, and then wo shall 
return joyful to ovu* homes.’* 

But these strains were tho illusions of honorable 
minds. If arms had UTOught tl)o tiiumph of right 
and liberty at Gingins, policy had procured tho triumph 
of fraud and despotism at Coppet. 

Still ouo question arises. Was the battle of Gin- 
gins useless ? No, for it saved Geneva. Tho bravery 
of the Swiss and their victory were deeply imprinted 
in the minds of the jjopiilation of Yaud. They talked 
of it in villages and castles, and even in Savoy. Ac- 
cordingly, some months later, when an army sent by 
the Councils of Berne appeared in the country, no 
one dared measm’e himself ufith it, the bravery’ of 
the Swiss still freezing all hearts with terroi*. 

Louis of Diesbach and his colleagues, who ai'rived at 
Geneva the day after the treason of Coppet, proposed 
to the council a treaty* with the duke, stipulating, 

• Froment, Gestes de Genh'e, p. 199. — IISC. do Eoset, Hr. iii. ch. 
41.--Schweizer Ghronilc in Liedem, Bemo, 1835. 
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among oilier things, that the traitors of Peney dioold 
be restored to their privileges ‘‘SVhat! said the 
premier Syndic, ' you have sent back those vrho vrere 
coming to our help, and you claim to place ■withm 
our waUs those who will never cease from makmg 
war on nsl* Do la Maisonueuve, discovermg that 
the trumpeter had made a false report, and that hia 
troops, mstead of returning to Geneva, ought to have 
marched upon Coppet, could not contam his sorrov? 
and rage He declared the man guilty of high treason, 
and many persona jomed with him m demonduig 
Ann Voulher a head. His life was, however, spared, 
but he lost the esteem of his fellow citizens f 

The indignation of the magistrates and of the chiefs 
of the soldiery was trifling compared with the anger 
of the people The thought that the envoys had been 
shut up withm the walls of Chillon made all their 
hearts bum ' Let ua make rcpnsals,’ said the rcla 
tives of the victims to the syndics, ' and to make sure 
that they will restore us our fellow citizens, lot us 
seize hostages who are as good as they ' Tbreo notable 
men at that time within tho reach of the Gcne\ans- 
hl de Sales, tho Bastard of Wufilens, and 3f tie 
Houtfort — were laid hold oLJ The last named was 
a monk of tho convent of St Jean, situated on tho 
heights bathed by tho blue waters of tho Phono, ot 
tho gales of Geneva, oltliough within tho duko s tem- 
toncs. Tho people do not weigh tho claims of justice 
so calmly as wiso men in council. Tho flames wluch 
burnt m every heart broko out all of n sudden. 
There was shoutiug and assembling Tho popular 
waies rose higher from street to street, tossing and 
foaming ‘Shall wo leave at tho very gates of tho 

• da Conscil da 13 Octobto 1535.— MSC do llowh 

bv ill cb- 12. 

t Fronicnt, llosct, ix. 

I Cbiuu. 21SC do Bo&ct, Ur UL cb. 51 
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city/ ■was tlie cry, ‘a btuldiiig -whence the enemy can 
make his artillery hear upon us ?’ The crowd rushed 
to St. JeaUj scaled the walls, seized De Montfort, 
climbed on the roof, broke, demolished, and threw 
down everything, and did not stop until the convent 
was in ruins. The crime of Coppet produced the 
execution at St. Jean. Popular indignation did not 
reflect that in all states, and especially in republics, 
nothing should be done except by the law. 


OHAPTEE XI. 

MQ-VEMENTS EOR THE ATTACK AND DEFENCE OF GENEVA — FAITH 

AND HEROISM. 

(From the beginning of No'vembeb 1535 to the end of 
January 1536 .) 

A REVERSE is not always an evil; it may sometimes 
lead to a decisive -victory. There were few regular 
troops among those who had been beaten at Gringins, 
which made the defeat a lesson by which the duke 
of Savoy might profit. He resolved, in effect, to 
benefit by it, to bring up veteran soldiers, to place 
a distinguished general at their head, and thus to 
crush that rebellious city which presumed to set up 
a religion unkno-wn at Rome. But as these troops 
were not ready, Charles III. ordered the chiefs of 
the great valley of the Leman to exact of their vassals 
the military service which they owed. The nobles 
of that district were persuaded that they would easily 
triumph over Geneva, if the Swiss did not come to 
their help; and as that’ was not likely, the hatred 
felt against the city, and the hope of enriching 
themselves -with its spoil, induced a great number of 
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liegemen to rally round the ‘banners of their lords. 
About the end of October the Site do LuUm took 
lus measures for blockading Genera ilangerot, baron 
of La Sarraz, a prompt, violent, obstmate man, filled 
■vntb contempt for the reformation of the Church and 
the hbc’“ty of the citizens, was placed at the head of the 
attack On the 1st of November these armed hands 
occupied certain villages and small towns which 
formed a kind of circle round the city, and began to 
plunder, bum, and kill all who fell into thwr hands. 
Tamine and the cold, which was very severe that 
ycai, soon caused distress in the city The churches 
were filled ivith old men, women and children, and 
even armed men 'There is no resource and refuge 
left but God alone,' said Tarel from the pulpit, and 
voices were heard responding to him from the nudst 
of the congregation, ‘ In Hun aJono wo place our trust ' 
If a musket shot was heard, or shouts, or tho drum, 
the armed men left immediately, but ^without noiso 
or confusion , nobody else moved ftom tho scmios,* 
and tho service was not mtcmiptcd As tho firuig 
grow hotter without, thoso who had remamed m tho 
temple cried to God that ‘not to man’s arm did thov 
look for dehverance but to His great faithfulness ’ 
Ono night, tho Genevans, startled out of their sleep and 
rising hastily, found Ibo city surrounded by fires 
kindled by the men at-arms of Savoy, inth tho wifen- 
tion of giving them hght for tho assault, and heard tho 
bells of tho convents and chapels oU round nngiug 
ns loud as possible to mcrenso their terror Tho 
citucDS fought vahantly, and tho enemy was onco moro 
repulsed.* 

yet tho blockade was sliU maintained round (ho citj, 
and no ono could, tell whenco succor would arrive. 
Ono day a messenger commg from rmneo succeeded in 

• Kegistfcs da Con«d dcs 0 fit M hovembre IKU— i romeut, 
tie Gfniie, pp. 179 181. 
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maljing liis -way througli the troops •whicli surround* 
Geneva : he was the bearer of a letter conceived 
these terms : 

‘ You will certainly receive some mule loads of got 
and salable merchandise, and they will he there one ( 
these days. 

‘Pierre Croquet.’^ 

The letter was handed to Maigrot the Magnificei 
‘’Tis good,’ he said, ‘salvation comes to us fro 
France.’ 

At that moment certain evolutions were takii 
place in the policy of the great powers of Europ 
which might favor the deliverance of Geneva. ‘ 
you desire Milan, take Turin,’ said the crafty Clemej 
YII. to the king of France. As Sforza, the last dul 
of Milan, was dead, Francis I., in order to follow r 
the pontiff’s advice, had to seek some kind of prete; 
for declaring war against his uncle, the duke of Savo 
There was one which presented itself quite naturaU 
‘Charles lY. oppresses Geneva,’ said some. ‘L^ 
France oppose his laying hands on it, and war will 1 
certain.’ Francis I., who was then at Lyons and negi 
tiating with Charles V., saw that he could not suppo 
Geneva openly ; but permitted the Sieur do Yere 
a French nobleman, to raise a troop of volunteer 
Men, charmed with the new liberties, flocked wit 
enthusiasm to his banners. Many printers in pa 
ticular joined the band. The printers in those tim* 
remarked that the Reformation produced not oni 
authors who wrote for the people, but a people wi 
read their books with eagerness ; and accordingly the 
were ready to fight for it. Francis I. was not contei 
to'look on, but gave Yerey the company of Jean Paol 
son of the Siem* de Ceri, the old captain of the Roma 

• ‘Vosrecevrez certainement charge de imiUets, de bonne 
mettable marchandise, et seront Ik nn de ces jours.’ 
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bonds, consisting of ‘excellent cavaby and vabaut 
personages.’* 

lleanwbilo tlio city was going to rum there was no 
money to pay the soldiers. "What was to bo done? In 
many old bouses Genevan corns were found, bearing tbo 
sim as a symbol with this device — Pod tenebjas --pero 
hicein f These pieces proved that the city of Genei'a 
had onco possessed tho ngbt of commg money — a right 
of which tho prmce bishops had deprived her Claude 
Saioyo received instructions to issue a now comage, 
and was forthwith suppbed with silver crosses, cliahces, 
juitens, and other sacred uteusila The coins ho struck 
boro on ono side tho key and eagle (the arms of Geneva), 
with tho legend, Dcus nosier pvgnal pro nobis, 1635, ‘ Our 
God £ghtoth for us and on the roverse, 6^enei.a ciulas, 
Tho foUoxving year another comago was issued which, m 
addition to tho ordmary device, Post ienebras lucem, boro 
these words of Isaiah and SU Paul, d/iAi ^esejkctd omne 
ptnii, ‘Unto mo every knee shall bow,’ the monogram 
of Jesua, L H S , being in tho centra Genova did not 
bchoi 0 ui Its own victory only, but m tho victory of God, 
whoso glory, hidden imtil then, would bo magnified 
among all nations. 

W’hilo Francis I was stcaltlnly aiding Genova, the 
powerful republic of Bemo was nogotiatmg m its favor 
Some of its statesmen crossed tho Samt-Bcmard on their 
way to tho town of Aosta, where tho duke of Savoy was 
to meet them Bcrthold Halier, tho reformer, and tho 
other Bemoso pastors, bad gone in a body to tho council 
and conjured them to make an appeal to tho people for 
the dJivcnmco of Genova. ‘They are ready,’ said tlio 
mmi^tcxs, * to sacrifice their goods and their hves to 
uphold the Reformation m that city ’ Tbo lonU of 
B^e, dcsiroub of taking at least one step, sent a dtpu- 

• Ecgistres «la Conscil ila 17 Di'ccmbrc.— Chtoo. illsC. «le 
li\ HU cli. IL— iromtnt, Gtsiis Je Gtr^vt, pp. Is7-10L 

•j Taken £roa tko Vulgate, Jfol xta. 
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tafcion to tlie dulce, and commissioned their general, 
Eraucis hTagueli, who was at its head, to sui^port the 
cause of Geneva. Sou of one of the most distinguished 
chiefs of the Swiss hands, Eraiicis had grown up in the 
camp, and hice Wildormuth, had made his first campaign 
in the wai-s of Italy in 1511. ‘ Ho was a man at twenty,’ 
people said. His features bronzed by a southern sun 
presented a mixture of energy, acuteness, and autiquo 
graudem*, and the Christian piety by which ho was 
animated impai-ted to them a great charm.* P. d’Er- 
lach, Kodolph of Dicsbach, and the chancellor P. Zyro 
accompanied him. Crossing tlio mountains with dif- 
ficulty — it was in the latter half of November — and 
braving rain, cold, and snow,f the ambassadors arrived 
at last at the city of Aosta. The duke was not there ; 
they were innted to push on to Tm-in, but the lords of 
Berne replied that they would wait for the duke at the 
foot of the glaciers. The Bernese and their suite took 
advantage of this delay to enter into conversation with 
the inhabitants, and spoke to them fearlessly of Holy 
Scripture and the usm-pations of the Boman bishop. 

At last Charles HI. arrived and the conference was 
opened. ‘Eii-st of all,’ said the Bernese, ‘we require 
you to leave the citizens of Geneva at hberty to obey 
the "Word of God, as the supremo authority of faith.’ 
The duke, suiroimded by the servants of Eome and 
m-ged particularly by Gazzini, bishoj) of Aosta, declared 
that he could not concede their demand without the 
consent of the emperor, the permission of the pope, and 
the decision of ai general comicil. ‘I ask you once 
more,’ said Nagueli, ‘to leave the Genevans free to 
profess their faith.’ ‘Their faith,’ ejaculated Ohai'les, 
‘what is their faith?’ ‘There are Bibles enough, 

* Dictionnaire de Leu. Journal do NiigueU. — YuUiemin, 
Continuation de I’Uistoire Suisse de Muller. 

t ‘Bei Kalter Winterzeit, in Sohnee und Eegon.’ — ! " , 

Chronilc, p. 72. 

YOL. V. — 16 
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I think, m Savoy,' answered Hagueli , * read them, and 
you imE discover their hatin' The duke asked for a 
truce of fi\c or six months to come to an understanding 
on the matter with the emperor and the pope. The 
amhassadors, recrossing the snows of those lofty 
mountains, returned to Bemo and made their report* 

During this time the Savoyard troops liad diawn 
closer round Geneva, and on the 7th of December had 
attacked the city Kodolph Nagueli, the generals 
brother, communicated to the council the offer made by 
Charles ECL of a five mouths’ truce But the Genevese 
rephed ‘ How can tho duke observe a truce of five 
months, when ho cannot keep one of twenty clays ? Ho 
makes the proposal in order to starve ns out. Wo will 
negotiate no more with him, except at tho swords 
point All delays arc war to us Give us your assist- 
ance, honored lords Wo ask it not only m tho nnmo 
of our alliances, but m the nomo of tho lovo you owo to 
your poor brethren m Chnst Do what you may, tho 
hour IS come, and our God will fight for us.' Tho 
herald was sent through tho city, ordermg every 
citizen to get hia onus ready and to muster roimd 
their captains -f 

At tho same tuno Baudichon do !a hlaisonncuve, 
who was then in Switzerland employed all his energies 
to awaken tho sympathy of tho people in faior of 
Geneva. At Beme, ho sought support among tho 
middle classes, among thoso who loved tho Gospel 
and liberty, feeling persuaded that they would carry tlio 
magistrates with them Ho was indefatigable and 
pleaded tho cause oi his country m private hou'jca, 
in society, and m tho councA Ho labored as if dc'orous 
of repairing tho fault bo bad committed m allowing 

• BUttlor, C7 ronit, p. 73.— iISC do Koscl, hr id ch 46. 

t Xlcgibtics da Cooficil dca 8 ctlO D«.c«.sihro — Clixou. ^ISC. do 
Eoset, hr m ch. 19 to 51 — CoUectioa GolnTo Jaiu Rogat, 
a ta Gfftiie.— SlctUcr, Chrenik, p. 73. 
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himself to ho outwitted at Coi)pet h}' the Savoyard 
statesmcu. The govcimmeiit of Lullin, being informed 
of the exertions of the Genevese citizen, ordered him. to 
be seized when he attempted to cross the territory of 
Vaud on his retimn homo. De la Maisonucuvo Avas 
filled with joy, for ho wa-s succeeding in his efibrts ; the 
good cause was gradually gaining the upper hand in 
Berne ; hut one thing distressed him : ho received 
no nows horn Genova, and could not go there to 
communicate his great e.xpectations to his fellow- 
countrymen. ‘I have received no news at all from 
you,’ he wrote on the 9th of December to the council, 
‘ no more than if I were a Jew or a Sai'acen. If I could 
pass, I would not remain hero ; but I am wjumed that I 
am watched on all sides, as a mouse is watched by a cat. 
Know that those of Basle and other cantons who belong 
to the Gospel are willing to emj)loy all their power to 
help us. In a short time you svill see wonders and how 
God will work.’-'' 

Meanwhile the severity of the weather had become 
extreme j the nobles who wmre blockading Geneva — 
the De Montforts, Do Giugins, De Bui’chiez, and 
others — determined to go into winter quai'tors "with 
their men. The Sire Mangerot do. la Sarraz vainly 
conjui-ed them to remain. ‘"Wo are comiJoUcd to 
return,’ they said. The Genevans began to breathe. 
Their enemies were departing, and the refugee Mai- 
grot kept telling them that friends from France were 
about to ‘ arrive in numbers and full of coimage. 
The citizens began thus to discern some gleams oJ 
bght through the darkness which surrounded them. 

In effect the Sieur de Montbel de Yerey, with hi; 
seven hundred foot-soldiers and fom* hundi'cd horse 
disjjatched secretly by Francis I., with a personal ob 
ject, to the support of Geneva, had arrived in the vaUe; 

* ‘Tons verrez merveilles en bref et comme Dieu besognera.’- 
Collection Galiflfe dans Boget, Les Suisses et Geneve. 
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of St. Claude Tins "was in file middle of December 
Tlio intrepid Mangerot, disgusted at the cowardice of 
his alhes, had remained alone at lus post , and he had 
done so spcci'illy to oppose the Prench. Taitmg four 
hundred men with him, ho chmhed the mountains, 
and found from, ten to twenty feet of snow in the 
upper valleys. Do Torey's Itahan cavalry could not 
advance and his foot-soldiers were almost fro 2 ea. All 
of a sudden, at the turn of a road, a discharge of 
musketry spread terror and disorder in that dis- 
organized hand The intrepid De Ycrey, accompanied 
by seven horsemen, dashed through the enemy, and 
on the 14th of December eight men, the only sur- 
vivora of nearly twelve hundred, arrived at the gatc-i 
of Geneva.* 

l?agueli, the Bemose deputy, fully comprehending 
the gravity of the circumstances, departed the same 
day They soon learnt with regret that all the Sicur 
do Vtxey’s men at-arms had cither been cut to pieces 
or dispersed in iho snows and forests of the moun- 
tains , at the same timo La Sarraz, proud of lus 
victory, once more beleaguered the city, ond swore that 
ho would put on end to its independence and heresy 
The fortunes of Genova were ONercast, and Bomo 
asked if this was how God saved those who fol- 
lowed His Word. On Iho 17th of December, at the 
moment when the fngblfid nows arrived, "SVillmra 
Farel went to the council and said *iIost honored 
lords, the chief thing is that wo should all bo con- 
verted to God, and thatyou should make arrangcraents 
that the people should renounce bin and hear the 'Word 
of the Lord It is because God knoua that it la of 
no use to entice by mildness those who sleep, tJiat Ho 
now strikes you with great blous of His hammer m 

• Stettlcr, Chremik, p 73.— rroment, Gatts Je Gtnhe^ p. 20! — 
Chroa. IISC. do Reset, ut uL ch. 52.— Ifimoircs da Pjerro*ncaf, 

p. 118. 
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order to arouse you.’ That holy exhortation made a 
deep impression on the council, and the same day the 
officers of the state published throughout the city 
that ‘all men should go on the morrow and other 
days to the chiuch of St. Pierre and invoke the help 
of God.’ The next morning, the Genevese, assem- 
bling before the Most High, cried to Him by the 
voices of His servants.* 

A still greater danger threatened Geneva. The 
Prenchman, De Vei-ey, although beaten, desired none the 
less to attain the end for which he had been sent. He 
had veiy winning ways with the Genevese. ‘ The king 
of Prance,’ he said, ‘ takes yoiu business to heart ; he 
will send a stronger force to save you, for he loves 
Geneva with a strong affection. j* Meantime, gentlemen, 
to give him occasion to expel your enemy, it would be 
advisable that you should grant him some pre-eminence 
in your city. The king asks for nothing but to be called 
the Protector of your liberties. He desires to help you to 
become strong. 'J The council ruminated, discussed, 
and calculated all these matters well.§ On the one hand, 
they did not want the protection of Prance ; on the 
other, they felt the need of her support. They tem- 
porized. ‘Pii'st expel oiu enemies,’ they said, ‘and we 
will then see how to show our respect for the king.’ 
‘We had hoped to find you better disposed,’ said De 
Yerej, who was not satisfied with respect for his master. 
‘Think upon it, gentlemen, think upon it.’ He went 
away very discontented. But the citizens spoke out 
more frankly than the council. A despotic king, what a 
protector for their Kberty ! A king who hangs and burns 

* Eegistres du Conseil du 17 D^cembre 1535. — Cbron. MSO. de 
Koset, liv. iii. cb. 53. 

t ‘Portiorem bendam .... Genevam ingenti amore prose- 
qviitur.’ — ^Eegistres du Conseil du 17 Ddcembre 1535. 

f Ihid. — Cbron. MSC. de Eoset, liv. iii. cb. 53. 

§ ‘ Omnibus bene ruminatis, discussis, et caloulatis, fait Si 
respondendi.’ — ^Eegistres du Conseil, du 17 Ddcembre. 
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evaugelical Chnstians, ivhat a protector for their faith I 
Bold tribunes, and espmaDy the brothers Bernard, 
stood forth, and demanded that if their coimtrj mu&t 
perish, it should pensh free Let ua -write to the Ling, 
then said the council, that the Genevese offer him their 
humble services, ‘ but tuthout any eubjcciion * The httlo 
city, on the verge of the abyss, rejected the hand of the 
powerful monarch which alone was stretched out to 
'•avo them Six days later (December 23d) the duke of 
Savoy ordered tho commanders of his forces on this 
Bide of the mountains ' to do their duty ’ It was re 
solved m Geneia that in case of assault all tho citizens, 
and even the old men, women, and children, ehould 
repair to the walls 

Tho year 1536 opened, and on the 3d of January tho 
Savoyard gamsoua of Lancy, Confignon, Saconnox 
beyond tho Ano, and Plonlcs Ouates, costlcs situated 
between the Bhono and tho Arvo, as well os thoso of 
GoiUord and Jus^, fortresses between tho Anc and 
the lake, advanced simultaneously against tho city 
At tho head of the last troop was ^kmblard do Grujtro, 
a fervent cathohe and hot headed feudalist, who delct- 
mmed first to toko possession of tho church of our 
Lady of Graco on tho Arve, and thus acquire on im* 
portant position a few mmutes distant from tho city 
and tho Savoynid temlory Pierro Jesso and three 
other valiant huguenots bad thrown themselves into tho 
tower Amblard advanced, and standing at tho foot of 
tho wall, called to them * Surrender I on tho honor of 
a gentleman your lives shall bo bparcth* Jtssu an- 
swered ‘I would sooner surrender to yon pig drivers, 
for you gentlemen have no honor ’ Upon this Imblard 
do Gruyerc opened a warm firo uiiou lus advcrs».ines. 
Tho latter were not alarmed, they stood firm, and 
behoved, with rare!, that a n an armed with divino 
strength is equipped from head to foot They threw 
down huge stones from tho lop of tho tower upon Uioir 
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assailants ; they discharged their arquebuses and hilled 
several of the enem}'. Aniblard ordered an assault, 
broke do^Yn the iron door which closed the stancase, 
and rushed up it, sword in hand ; but just as ho reached 
the door which opened into the belfry, a ball luioclicd 
him back upon the peoj)le behind him. Although rein- 
forcements came up one by one to the support of the 
assailants, the latter, seeing them captain fall, ‘had a 
great fright and feiu*.’-''' All night long the fom* hugue- 
nots made Ih'e-siguals to their friends m the city, to let 
them know that they would hold out rmtil death. 
Meantime the attacking party did not relax their hold. 
CHmbing the naiTOW stafr-s, they placed torches against 
the floor of the tower under the feet of the fom- hugue- 
nots, and set the timbers on fire. The Savoyards, 
thinking that the Genevans would bo bin-nt to death, 
then retired, ‘ cimiying off the body of their captain and 
others who had fallen.’ The undaunted huguenots, 
akeady feeling the fire, rushed down the staks through 
the flames, and were saved, nith nothing burnt but 
their beards.f Jesse was afterwai'ds made a member of 
the council. 

Still, if one attack failed, it paved the way for 
others ; and new troops were moved up against the 
city. The council dehberated on the com-se to be 
pm-sued, and two alternatives were proposed. Farel 
demanded, for the preservation of the city, that the 
inhabitants should put their trust in God, and that 
prayers should be offered from every heart for peace 
and unity, not for Geneva only, but for all Christen- 
dom.! Balard proposed another remedy : ‘ Let mass 
be publicly celebrated once more,’ he said ; ‘ the mass 
is an expiation that will render God propitious to 
ns.’ — ‘The mass is not worth a straw,’ exclaimed a 

* Erom Gestes de Geneve, pp. 184, 185. t Ibid. 

i ‘Farellus exhortavit eos de ■uniendo populum, efc fideado in 
Deum,’ etc. — Kegistres du Couseil du 10 Janvier 1536. 
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huguenot — ‘ If it is so,* retorted a catholic, * the death 
and passion of Jesus Christ aro good for nothing* 
At these words the assembly became greatly excited 
‘Blasphemy!’ exclaimed some. ‘Balard has spohen 
blasphemy! Ho is a heretic. All who mamtam the 
sacrifice of the host nullify the sacrifice of Jesus Christ.’ 
The council put an end to the discussion by resolving 
* that the pnests should prove that the preachers spoho 
falsely, or else that they diould go to the sermona 
and convince themselves that the ministers spoLo the 
truth ’* 

On the 12th of January the gates of the city were 
bneked up, the openings in the wails were filled in, 
and the armed men held themselves in readiness. 
The hostdo force was advancing in three divisions— 
one between the lake and the Arve, a second between 
the Arve and the Ithono, and a third between the 
Bhono and the lake. About ten o’clock at night cncs 
of alarm were heard from the walls, the Swoyards 
were placing their ladders on the southern side, while 
the Baron do la Sarraz and his troop had already got 
into the fosse on the north-west side The Gcnoians 
hastened bravely to the defence, and throw down both 
ladders and soldiers. The next day fho agitated 
council ordered these words to bo entered m the 
mmuto-book of their mcclings * Thoj ast-auUed us 
ugoroushj, hut God, to uhom bdongs all the honor, 
repelled them '"f From that tune the Savoyards, 'more 
inllamed than over, scarcely missed a night mthout 
molong an attack ’J They desired to do more 

On the 21Ui of Januiry the gamsous of Jusay and 
GaiUard, amounting to COO or 800 men, of whom 100 

* Bcgutrca da Coascil da 10 Janvier 1S3G. 

} ‘Ua nous ont ossaiUis TigoareaBement , in:iu Pico, <]ai cn 
cat tout lionncur, lea a repousses.* — llcgu-trca d« Cou^ed da 13 
JftiiTier 153G.— Cliroa. MSO. do Itost.t, liv iiu cU. 50. 

{ Tromcat, de Oenivt, pp 166, 167 
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were horsemen, reinforced by a largo number of pea- 
sants, took up a position betw’een Cheno and Cologny, 
a little above the ravine of Frontonox. A hundred 
footmen and forty horse made a sortie from Geneva, 
and a great number of boys fi‘om fomteen to sixteen 
years old accompanied them. This small body at once 
attacked the large one, and in a short time tlie wide 
j)lain between Frontcncx and Ambilly was covered with 
fugitives and corpses. Not less than two hundred had 
fallen. The victors retm-ned in triumph from the War 
of Cologny, through a crowd of citizens, who went out 
to meet them and welcome them mth shouts of joy.* 
But if the weak people of Genova repulsed little 
armies, how would they resist when tho grand army 
came ? 


CHAPTEK Xn. 

EXTBEME EEEIL. 

(January io February 153G.) 

The duke of Savoy was preparing to aim more 
decisive blows at Geneva. He desired to satisfy the 
ancient ambition of his house, and to crush a city 
which believed itself called upon to divorce from Eomo 
the populations scattered around hex*. In this he was 
animated by his wife, Beatrice, a Portuguese princess, 
who was inspired by that religious fanaticism which 
generally distinguishes the women of the Iberian 
peninsula. The cities of Asti, Ivrea, and Verced had 
fallen into the hands of the house of Savoy, and 

* Eegistres du Conseil du 24 Janvier 153G. — Chron. MSG.' de 
Eoset, liv. iii. cli. 58. — ^Froment, Gestes de Gmhve, pp. 204-206. 

VOE. V. — 16* 
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Geneva •waa to expenenco tho same fate. The moment 
seemed favorable Ciiarlca V was proparmg^ to destroy 
Protestantism lansquenets, recruited by tho emperor s 
brotlier, -were arriving from Germany, and tlio army 
•wbicli Charles himself was bringing back from Africa, 
was moving towards tho Alps Letters from Berno 
announced that tbe emperor and tho duko would begin 
by reducing Genova, reformed Switzerland would 
follow, and last of all Lutheran Germany Thus tho 
subjection of tho city of tho Uuguenota formed part of a 
general plan That mighty monarch, upon whoso 
dommions tho sun never set, had determmed to abohsh 
tho Ecformation, beginning with this city 
Oharlca IXL had learnt that what had paralyzed his 
former efforts was the cnor ho hod committed by not 
sondmg disciplmcd troops agamst the huguenot city 
Ho therefore determined on this occasion to select none 
but veteran soldiers and to ploco them under tho orders 
of ODO of tho boldest captoms of tho age, whoso march 
should bo accompanied with plunder and devastation 
A person of low birth, who had settled at Hilan, had 
acquired a smalt fortuno by his industry This man, 
Bexuatdino 3kledici (a name not to be confounded with 
that of tho llcdicifl of riorcnco) had two sons, Gio- 
vanni Angelo, who became Pope under tlio name of 
Pius IV , and Giangiacomo, a rash, cnterpnsmg, 
treacherous, and cruel joung man, whoso ambition was 
insatiable and whoso trade was war Having been 
sent to the casllo of Husso on tho luko of Como, by 
tho duko of Milan, with a Idler charging tho governor 
to put the bearer to death, tho cunnmg Giangiacomo 
had oi>encd tho letter, got together a few compa- 
nions, seized tho castle, and inadoasmill pnncipilUy 
of it, which ho had mcrca&ed htUo by little, by funous 
inroads into the surrounding dibtnds — the Valtthrie, 
tho Milanese, Venetia, and ovtu tho Gnsous. Ilm 
bwiss, with Kaguch at Uieir head, marched agim&t 
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the robber chieftain and destroyed his lair, From 
that time the daring freebooter had carried his im- 
petuosity and devastations elsewhere. Portions of 
French Switzerland, on the side of the Jui-a, had been 
ravaged by him. It was this Attila on a small scale 
whom Charles III. selected to put at the head of the 
new campaign against Geneva. It was not a question 
of merely taking the city, but of putting it in such a 
position that it could never lift its head again ; hi 
short, of destroying it. Giangiacomo was just the man 
for the work. At a later period Ohtu'les V., wishhig 
to emiiloy him against the German Keformation, 
created him marquis of Marignano, and gave him the 
command of the artillery hi his campaign against the 
Lutherans, For the present, however, it was not 
"Wittemberg but Geneva that Medici was to lay waste.* 

The duke of Savoy placed his general at the head 
of an army composed of four thousand Italians,f be- 
sides Savoyards and Spaniards, stout, strong fellows, 
most of them old soldiers. A considerable number 
of armed men were summoned h'orn the valley of the 
Leman to joiu Medici, and thus double or even 
triple his forces. The warlike brother of the future 
Pope Pius IV,, supported by great princes, by the 
duke of Savoy and the emperor, had no doubt of 
victory. He began his march along the valley of the 
Leman. 

The peiil was great, but was eveiything lost ? Was 
there not a power in Geneva which had not been 
found in Verceil or Asti? ‘There seem to be no 
means of escaping from the hands of om' enemies,’ 
said the pious Genevans ;• ‘but our hope is in God, 

* Hieronymo Soranzo, Eelazione di Eoma. — ^Eipenmonte, JEsiorice 
urhis Mediolani. — ^Eanlio, Edmische Pdpste. 

t ‘Die Soldaten, daronter 4,000 Italiiiner.’ — Stettler, Chronik, 
p. 82. 
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who will not Buflcr Hia holy name to bo blasphemed 
luCdcls ’• 

Uctno had long dosed hor cars to tho cnes of Gc^ 
uo^a. Baudichon do la Mtusonncu\o had gone thither 
to pouit out tho extremity to nhich his country iias 
reduced At tho moment when tho peril had becomo 
greatest, Iho Bear awoko, and prepared to descend 
from lus mountaiDB Pohtical motives hod no doul t 
something to do waUi this decision of tho Council 
After tho war in Burgundy, tho ‘pays romand* (the 
rrcuch speaking port of Switzerland) had attracted 
tho ullcuUon of that powerful repubhe. Somewhat 
later sho had funned treaties of co-citizenship witli 
Otuoia and Lnusanno , and when sho saw tho king of 
Tranco raising nu army, and moving it towards tho 
Alps, sho feared lest that prmco should bo beforehand 
witli her But tho sohcitatioiis of Bauclichou do la 
Mal80Ilucu^ 0, and tho voices of tho Bemeso citizens 
who wero for mdcpcndcnco and tho Bcformation, had, 
after Ood, tho greatest sharo m tho decision of that 
state. Tho Bemeso Council issued a proclamation to 
tho people, in which, after setting forth the peiil of 
Geneva, they went on to say ‘This matter touches, 
first of all, tho glory of God, and next it touches vr ’ 
‘Wo aro ready,’ auswered tho jicoplc, ‘to sicnfico 
our goods and our Uves for tho maintenance of tho 
faith and of our oaths.' Twenty thousand men offered 
to march, Tho change which now took place m the 
councils of Boxno was so unexi>ected that it was 
generally ascribed to tho dircclion of God. ‘Berne, 
uiged by tho divino inspiration, is moving,’ wrote a 
pious Bernese to BuIImgcr, Zwmgloa successor at 
Zurich t And that excellent Genevan, Ponal, said 

• Beaaroganl, ^ * P — 

rroment Geslts dt Qenl\.t, p 207 — C Zvnek to B Haller le 12 
Jamier 1536. 

t ‘ VeluU numme quodam uiBtuictns.' — Sulzer to BoUmger la 
11 F^vner 1536. 
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in tlie fulness of liis joy : ‘ 0 Gocl, I tliank Tliee for 
that Thou hast inspired our citizens to give us help 
and comfort/* 

On the 16th of January a herald bore to the duhe 
of Savoy a declai-ation of war uith fire and sword. 
Francis Niigueli was unanimously appointed com- 
mander of the expedition. A decided Christian, a 
tried caj^tain, and a sldlful negotiator, he was adored 
by his soldiers, who called him ' oin* Franz.' From 
the twenty thousand men Arho offered themselves ho 
selected six thousand. He gave two orders. A new 
weapon was then succeeding the halberds and the 
long swords ; the ai'quebuses threw balls that struck 
the enemy invisibly. H'agueli wished to have the 
advantage of that weapon. ‘Bring fire-sliclcs,’ ho 
said. Ho moreover exacted strict discipHno : ‘ Be 
orderly, just, and Mud towards the peasantry, as well 
as fearless in battle.’ 

There was another man in Berne who had the cause 
of Geneva as much at heart as Naguoli. The re- 
former*, Berthold Haller, bowed do^vn -with suflering, 
had only a few days to live. Yet as the army, before 
leaving Berne, wished publicly to ]rray for God’s help, 
he left his sick-bed with some difficulty, and, sup- 
ported by his friends, crawled into the cathedral 
pulpit. That man, so mild, so timid, so mistrustful 
of himself, showed on the approach of death an energy 
which had hitherto been foreign to him. ‘Men of 
Berne,’ he said, with a voice almost inaudible, ‘be 
firm and comageous. Magistrates and people, officers 
and soldiers, remain faithful to the Word of God. 
Honor the Gospel, by behaving righteously, and fol- 
low up unshrinkingly for the love of God your inten- 
tion to snatch from the destruction that threatens 
them om* poor brethren of Geneva, hitherto sadly 

* Stettler, Glironik, p. 78. — Lettre de Porral. — M^moiro do 
Pierre-Mour, p. 140. 
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forsaken of men '* Then lifting Uis trembling hands 
towards hcaicn, Haller btrctclicd them aboio the 
silent armj, and exclaimed, ‘May God fill jour hearts 
ivith faith, and may Ho ho jour Comforter T The 
ivholo armj, tho iibolo pooplo, m the city, m the 
canton, and c\cu m tho upper valleys among tho 
pcrpotiml snows, repeated theso words— tho last tho 
reformer uttered m public — which becarao tho watch- 
words of this holy war. 

On Saturday (January 22d) six thousand men left 
tho city, marching with a firm step, not under their 
peculiar flags (for each city had lU own), but under that 
of Huriio alone, a sy mhol at onco of strength and unity 
A hundred caialry and sixteen pieces of c.mnou uc* 
comjiauicd tho infimtiy They all w ore a white cross on 
a red held , tho old mark of tho cru.'yidtrs was their only 
uniform Haller’s words had homo frmt. Tuose 
children of tho mountauia went to the help of thtir 
brothers with cnthosiasm and with faith. The noble 
ISagueh rode at their head Ho desired to mako an 
ovangchcal and Hehetze country of tho beautiful lalloy 
of tho Leman Ho was senous and silent, for ho was 
mctblnting on the means of freemg Genci a completely, 
but at tlio cost of as liiUo blood as yiossiblc The 
soldiers marched after him, active and joyful, lu the 
midst of a crowd of men, women, and children collected 
from tho villages round about , and those bold Hel\ etians, 
with heads erect, made tho road echo with their songs 
of war Tho CUromclo of old, Switzerland has preserved 
them for us 

Se silent, people all, and listen to my lay 

Sing comrades, raise to licaven tho well kno^ra strain, 

Pot the bear has left his monntam den, and following m Ins train 
Stalk terror and alarm to all who try to bar Ins way 
Vi ith eager footsteps on he goe% the weeping ones to save, 

■Whom ^ tho world hath left to sink vmaided to the grave 

• ‘Die nnnen, verlassen, ChnsUichen MitbiUder zu Geu£.’~ 
Kirchofer s ffatler, p. 231 
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Hy gallant, gallant bear ! God bath raised tlieo from tbe dead ; 
Bound in bis chains, the scorn of men, the pope long held tbeo fast, 
But Cluist bath snapped tby bonds, and tbe night of slavery is 
passed. 

Once more tbe bgbt of day falls from heaven upon tby bead. 

What a crowd of joyous cubs swarms around thee in tby den, 

Por wondrous is tbe love God bath shown thee among men. 

Cheer up, old mountain bear 1 and with head uplifted high, 

Lot him who tries to stop tbeo have a care 1 
Woo, woe to him that bateth thee, woo to tbe knaves who fear 
To follow where thou leadest — to Romo and victory. 

To dethrone the long of liars, at the hypocrites to laugh. 

And their idolatries to scatter to the winds of heaven like chaff. • 

I await thee in the monntains, when the bloody strife is o’er, 

And thou comest with the laurel wreath upon thy head ; 

Thou shalt drink our mountain streams, grassy meads shall be 
tby bed. 

There thy wearied limbs shall rest, and tby heart bo glad once more, 
He who figbteth for the faith, findetb glory at tbe last. 

And God shall crown the warrior for the dangers ho has passed.* 

On tlie first day the army reached the battle-field of 
Morat, which the soldiers hailed with enthusiasm. The 
contingents of Bienne, Nidau, La NeuviUe, Neuchatel, 
Valengin, Chateau d’QLx, Gessenay, and Payerne, bm-n- 
ing with affection for Geneva and the Eeformation, joined 
tlie Bernese flag in the last-named town. Here the 
Avoyer do 'Watteville passed this noble army in review 
on the 24th of January, and administered the oath to it. 

Geneva presented at this time a less showy spectacle. 
The famine, which for some months had distressed the 
city, was now prowling like a ghastly phantom in every 
street, frightening the women and children, and even 
the men themselves. ' Cold and sickness, the inevitable 
consequences of deprivation, filled the houses with suf- 
fering and mourning. These adversities were like a 
fierce torrent that sweeps away everything it touches. 
Even the brave began to grow dejected. At this con- 

* "Werner Steiner, Sammlung . — ie Ghroniqueur, p. 202. — ^Pierre- 
Fleur, p. 143. — Stettler, Chronik, p. 81. 
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jjiucturo a raan nmrctl from Berao, llio bearer of two 
messages. One, on paper, bad been given him to avert 
suspicion in case ho should bo stopped by the governor 
of Vaud, it wag a demand for Purbitys liberation 
Tho other message was to bo mado verhallj ‘Detam 
mo hero a prisoner,' said Iho Berncso, ‘and put mo to 
death, if ray lords do not march out with their army to 
help join’ Iho people of Genova could notbcliovo him 
‘In three days,' ho added, ’you will see tho castles of 
tho country m flames. That wiU bo tho signal of 
Bcnio’a coming '• 

AYhon thcro was no longer any doubt of tho arnvai of 
tho hbcnilors, the Gonovon population, so long aflheted, 
breathed and took courage. Tho most energetic men 
did not want to wait until their albcs had amved 
Vcrsois, an important placo belonging to tho duko of 
Savoy, might stop the Bemeso army rourscoro 
Citizens, manning a few boats, attacked it from the lalo, 
put to flight tho soldiers of Savoy by tho flro of their 
cannon, and entered tho forlrecs. The granancs were 
filled With com, tho collars with wine, and tho stalls 
with cattle this was to tho hungry citizens like tho 
sceno in tho comp of tbo Syrians at tho gates of 
Samona.'l' Tho Oenoveso hastily removed to their 
boats all that they could carry oway, and returning to 
the city displayed their booty m the marketr-placo in tho 
midst of an immense crowd. "Wheat barley, and cattle 
wero sold at a low rate. Everybody ran and bought 
what ho wanted , all rejoiced at this unexpected succor 
And yet great danger sbll impended over Genova. 

It IS true Berno was coming to her hdp , but more 
than that was required to savo tho city Tho empero'-s 
plan was (as we have seenl to crush tho Reformation, 
which opposed hia absolute sovereignty in Germany 
It has been said that Francis I , attracted by the offer of 
Milan, had shown an incbnation to let Charles V do 
• IVoment Ocstet de Gmice p 203 f 3 Kings eh. vil 
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what he liked. Could Berne resist that powerful 
monarch ?* "Would not the patricians, who more than 
once had shown themselves very cold with respect to 
Geneva, be found retimning to their old s^'stem of com- 
promises and delays ? A great chaugo in the relations 
and projects of the princes could alone, as it would 
appeal*, save the city. Now just at this veiy moment a 
series of events was taking place that suddenly trans- 
formed the political aspect of Enrope. 

Catherine of Aragon, aimt of Charles V., died. In 
consequence of her decease, the emperor relinquished 
his design of invading England, and kept the duchy 
of jllilau, which he had ofi'ered to the king of France to 
induce him to combine against Henry "VIII. Francis I., 
treated by the emperor as a person of no importance, 
swore that he would be avenged. But to reach Charles 
V. and seize Milan, it was necessary to march over the 
body of his uncle, the duke of Savoy. Ho did not 
hesitate to let this prince know ‘ how httle he would be 
advantaged by not having France for a friend.’f Now, 
if the duke of Savoy, prince of Piedmont, is driven by 
the king of France beyond the Alps and further still, 
Geneva is saved. 

At the sight of the danger which threatened him, 
Charles HE. would have liked to renew the old alliance 
with his nephew ; but the influence of his wife, who 
had ‘led him into this dance,’| kept him bound to the 
cause of the emperor. In his embarrassment he formed 
a resolution that was not devoid of a certain cleverness, 
and which would make the conquest of Geneva and its 
annexation to the dominions of the emperor inevitable. 
Charles III. offered to cede to Chailes V., iu exchange 
for various Italian provinces, the westein slopes of the 

* Letter from the bishop of Lausanne to the bailiff of Yevey. — 
Stettler, Clircnik . — ^Mdmoires tie Pierre-Fleur, p. Ii5. 

t M^moires de Du Bellay, liv. y. p. 239. 

X Hid. p. 240. 
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near St. Sapliorin, in order to stir up the inhabitants of 
La Vans. But Nagueli was to encounter in his march a 
more formidable obstacle than Montfaulcon and his 
extemjjore soldiers. 

Medici, informed of the march of the Bernese army, 
had determined to attack it before it reached Geneva. 
He could see that if Nagueli were once established in 
that city, it would not be easy to take it. The plan 
of the Itahan commander was to march by Thonon 
and Evian, cai'ry his soldiers across the lake, give 
battle to the Bernese, and, after defeating them, 
turn upon Geneva, which would be incapable of re- 
sisting him. The character and antecedents of the 
devastating condottiere were sufficient to indicate the 
fate reserved for his conquest. The city would have 
been pillaged, perhaps bmnt, in conformity with the 
habits of Giaugiacomo. 

That formidable chief had crossed the lake with 
his army in boats from Chablais, and had almost 
reached Morges ; his intention being to give a solid 
base to his operations, not only by being master of 
Morges, which was under the duke’s orders, but still 
further by taking possession, with the bishop’s help, 
of Lausanne, whose liberal citizens were ready to 
join Nagueli. On the 27th of Januaiy, in the evening, 
a detachment started for that purpose imder the 
orders of the Siem* de Oolloneys. But the latter had 
not gone far when Medici perceived fires on tlie 
heights near the villages of Bussigny, Eenens, and 
Crissier ; it was the Bernese who were preparing to 
bivouac on the hills. The fugitive governor of Musso 
had no idea that the enemy was so near. He had 
not yet taken up his position and the Swiss were in 
sight. He called back the detachment, and eaily 
next morning sent out some of his cavahy to recon- 
noitre the Swiss army and skiimish with them. 
Nagueli, not doubting that the hour of battle had 
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Alps, ‘ nil tlio country lio possessed from ^^ico to tlio 
SwJBS Lcag^ic, including Gcnoia.'* By cstablisbmg tlio 
houBO of Austria bcU\ccn lumscU and Tranco, tlio duko 
woiild raiso an impassable barrier against Ins restless 
neighbor, and at tlio samo time gratify tho tasto of the 
houbo of Savoy, which loved to extend itself on the side 
of ItUy. By virtue of this exchange, tho states of 
Charles V would havo bordered Tranco everywhere 
from Gio ilcditorrancan to tho Kortli Sea. Francis I 
was alarmed * I mil not permit tho emperor,’ ho said, 
‘ to Bct up such a ladder^ against my kingdom, m ordei 
to invade it from that quarter hereafter 'J All his 
hesitation ceased, and ho determined to carry out with- 
out delaj tho plan ho had formed of invading Savoy, 
Piedmont, and tho !Milancso Thus at tho v ery moment 
when tho duko was preparing to crush Geneva, ho saw 
a storm suddenly gathering which was at once to drive 
lum from both slopes of tho Alps and sav o tho httlo 
city Let ua sco whether such was really the result of 
that policy. 

Tho Swiss army, commonded by Nagueli, had 
started from Payemo on tho 21th of January and 
arrived tho next day at Echallens, whence it was to 
march on Merges. The contingents of Orbo and 
Lansanno, desirous of taking part m the dchveranco of 
Geneva, came to increaso his force, which was thus 
raised to about ten ihonsand men. Sebastian do 
Montfaulcon, bishop of Lausanne, a proud, intriguing, 
domineering priest, inflamed with anger at seeing his 
people declare for Geneva, deteriumed to raise troops to 
oppose the hberatmg army His bailiff and secretary, 
going into tho steep and nanow streets of the city, 
knocked at every door, and asked whether the inmates 
would take the side of tho bishop or of the burgesses 
Montfaulcon himself set out for Ins castle of GleroUes, 

• il^moirea de Du Bellay, bv v p 2i0 t Echelle 

X M^mouea da Du Bellay, Ur t p 240 
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near St. Saplioriii, in order to stii- up the iiihabitauts of 
La Yaux. But Niigueli ivas to encounter in his march a 
more formidable obstacle than MonLfaulcou and his 
extempore soldiers. 

Medici, informed of the march of the Bernese army, 
had determined to attack it before it reached Genova. 
He could sec that if Hagueli Avero once established in 
that city, it would not bo easy to take it. The plan 
of the Italian commander was to march by Thonon 
and Evian, ctmy his soldiers across the lalce, give 
battle to the Bernese, and, after defeating them, 
tiu'n upon Geneva, Avhich Avould bo incapable of re- 
sisting him. The character and antecedents of the 
devastating coudottiero Avero sulliciont to indicate the 
fate reserved for his conquest. The city Avould have 
been pillaged, perhaps bm-nt, in conformity Avith the 
habits of Giaugiacomo. 

That formidable chief had crossed the lake Avith 
his army in boats fi-om Chablais, and had almost 
reached Morges ; his intention being to give a solid 
base to his operations, not only by being master of 
Morges, which Avas under tlie duke’s orders, but still 
further by taking possession, Avith the bishop’s help, 
of Lausanne, whose liberal citizens Avere ready to 
join Eagueli. On the 27th of January, in the evening, 
a detachment sttuted for that purpose under the 
orders of the Sieui’ de Coiloneys. But the latter had 
not gone far Avhen Medici perceived tires on the 
heights near the villages of Bussigny, Ecuens, and 
Crissier ; it Avas the Bernese Avho Avero preparing to 
bivouac on the hills. The fugitive governor of Musso 
had no idea that the enemy was so near. He had 
not yet taken up his position and the Siviss Avere in 
sight. He called back the detachment, and early 
next morning sent out some of his cavalry to recon- 
noitre the Swiss army and skirmi.sh Avith them. 
Nagueli, not doubting that the hour of battle had 
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nm>ctl, drew up Ins iormidablo lino on the hciglits ol 
Morges , all Ins men vroro full of ardor * llodici 
also desired to arrange Iwa troops for tlio struggle, 
but ^laa not blind to Uio disadvantages of his posi 
tion Nogucli VNaaonthc heights, wbdo the Savoyard 
troops had their baclcs to the lake, into which they 
might be druen The general, sent by the dulo of 
Savoy to destroy Geneva, looked with astonishment 
at the army of the new crusaders. Ho found himself 
m prcscnco of that valorous hBguch who, os captam 
gcncrid ol tho Leagues, had taken from him his 
castlo of ^lusso and tho lands ho had seized by 
etralagcm or force Moro than onco this robber chief 
had said ‘ What neither tho emperor nor the king of 
Tranco could do, that Switzer did.' And now, ot tho 
head of tho troops of Piedmont and Savo>, and 
supported by Charles V , tho lato castellan of SIusso 
had flattered hunsclf with tho hopo of taking ven^ 
geonco for tho injury ho hod onco endured , but it 
was the contrary that happened Instead of rushing 
forward at the head of his veteran soldiers, ho was 
confused , ho hesitated, and his heart seemed to 
fail him 

How was that? Was it because the sight of tho 
army of Berne m Imo of battle intimidated him? 
Was it because tho gentlemen of Vaud and Gex, upon 
whom he had counted, remembering tho valor ot 
tho Swiss at Gingms, had no desire to nsk the chance 
of receiving a second lesson and kept away? Was 
it because the reinforcements expected horn Savoy 
had not arrived ? Or was it because bad news reached 
him from Chambety, informing him that the duke 
could think of nothing but the defence of his hcredi 
tary states agamst the king of France ? All these 
reasons had something to do with the trouble of tho 

• ‘Hira Feinde unersohrockeu aniagreifen.’ — Stettler Chromk, 

p 82 . 
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former castellan of Musso ; Init tlie last was the 
strongest. A^Tiat a vexation for Medici! He had 
vaunted that he would put an end to the inter- 
minable existence of Geneva ; and at the first 
rencounter he has to retreat. He had reckoned on 
the pleasure of destroying a nest of heretics, and 
he cannot prevent Nagueli’s saving it. At this critical 
moment, one of the most daring captains of the age 
seemed to become one of the most cowardly. ’ There 
are people who, audacious in prosperity, lose their 
heads when the chances are against them. The flotilla 
in which the commander of the troops of Savoy 
had traversed the lake lay at anchor a little distance 
from Merges, on the side of Lausanne. Medici 
deserted the field of battle without striking a blow, 
and embarked a portion of his troops while the 
remainder stopped in Merges, a fortified city. Na- 
gueli, seeing that the enemy was rething, pushed 
the advanced guard of the Swiss down to the shore. 
The Itahan captain, desh'ing at least to burn a few 
cartridges, discharged the guns of his fleet at the 
Bernese, who returned the fire ; but it was not 
difficult for the latter to get out of reach of the 
cannonade. 

Durieg this petty engagement, the Spaniards and 
Italians, who to the number of about seven hundred had 
taken shelter in Merges, furious at seeing the triumph 
of the protest ants so near at hand, behaved in that city, 
wliich belonged to the duke, as if they had been in a 
hostile town. They rushed into the castle, broke open 
private houses, and even pillaged the churches, every- 
where committing the cruellest outrages after which 
they opened the gate on the Rolle side, and most of them 
ran away. Some escaped on horseback, ‘ and the rest, 
says Broment, ‘got off fighting with a two-legged 

* Cliron. MSO. de Eoset, liv. iii. cL. 69. — Sawon, iii. p. 175. — 
Stefctler, Ghronik, p. 82. 
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B\\or(L’* Jlcdici sent two or three boats to Slorgcs to 
bnng off those who had not decamped, and then sailed 
away to o} Ono might almost say that an. invin- 
cible angel of tlio iUmighty, os m the days of Judah, 
had put the enemies of tiio Word of God to flight f 
Iho break-up was complcto a panic terror had fallen 
upon the boldicrs Tho roods, the plam, the monntam 
piths were crowded with fugitives The motives that 
induced Mtdici to retire ucro doubtless unknown to his 
troops , but there is another explanation, a moral ex- 
lilauation, of their disorderly flight. The Italian bands 
had crossed the Alps because their captains had pio- 
raised to deliver up to them Geneva, whose wealth 
rumor had greatly exaggerated It was a very different 
motive that animated the Swiss they had left thiir 
mountains and their valleys to secure national mdopeu- 
douco and liberty of faith in Geneva m 02>po8itiou to 
the pope, the bishop, and the duke The Goneveso 
themsdvos, m the obstinate struggle they had mam 
tamed for so many years, were impelled by the noblest 
motives But moral prmciplcs give to an army a moMl 
energy wluch bands of piUagexs cannot resist. There 
IS no doubt that Media s condoltien were in many re 
spects better soldiers than the shepherds of the Alps oi 
the shopkeepers of the httlo city , but the latter had a 
holy cause to defend Their glance sufficed to scare the 
bandits, who, renouncing the plunder of the hostile city, 
pillaged the towns of thoir aUies and fled os fast as oars 
or legs could carry them On the 30th of January the 
Council of Geneva were able to enter the following 
words on their minutes ‘Tour thousand Itahan and 
other foreigners, who had made preparations at iforges 

' ‘En Ijataillant de 1 CptJe ^ deux pieds Froment Gestes dt 
Geneie, p 209 — Eegistres da Conseil du 30 Janvier lo3G — Ciirou. 
IISO da Eoset, hr lu ch. 59 and 6ft 

t 2 Kjngs ch- nx. 
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for the clofoiico of tho comitry (Vaml), luaclo no i-csist- 
aiico and Hod like cowards without strikiug a blow.’ 

But ISaguoU might encouuter adversaries more formi- 
dable tlum the Italians of Medici. Tho chiefs of all tho 
district lying bcuvecn tlio Alps and the Jura, not onlj* 
those of Yaud, but of Gex, Ghablais, and other parts of 
Savo}’, were a real power. It was not known at that 
time Avhat part they would take. Their absence from 
Aforges might only have been occfisioned by delay. 
AOght not the priests bo foimd su'ousing their parish- 
ioners and marching at their head, ns they had done three 
months before at the battle of Giugins ? If tho cavaliers 
of the Aliddle Ages should unite with tho mercenaries of 
tho sixteenth centiuy, it would bo all over with Geneva. 
But tho victory gained at Gingms by four hundred and 
fifty sons of tlic Reformation over three to four thousand 
nobles and soldiers, had, as wo have mentioned, spread 
terror tbroughout tho country. They called to mind 
that one had put seven to flight ; that many chiefs had 
fallen by the balls of those keoir marksmen ; and that a 
hundred priests had bitten tho dust. Hence it w'us tliat 
only a few of tho gentry had any idea of taking up tho 
sword : the piicsts kept silence, and even tho intrepid 
baron of La Sarraz went and hid himself ■within the 
w'alls of Yverdun. Tho real feat of arms that delivered 
Genova was the ■victory of Giugins, gained by th» 
independent friends of the reformation : the official ex- 
pedition of Beime was the triumphal march Avhich 
gathered the fruits and wore the lam-els. 

Nagueli, who stopped in Alorges rmtil the next d;iy, 
was aroused in the middle of the night by his alarmed 
followers. The sentries at tho harbor had heard the 
noise of oars in the distance. "Was the enemy returning 
from Savoy in greater force ? Each man held his breath, 
the sound drew nearer, and j)resently a boat ap>proached. 
It might perhaps be followed by others ; but no, it was 
alone, and brought letters for Medici which had probably 

A'' >S 
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been delayed Evcrytbuig was ecaed, and from tlio 
dispatches tlio Bernese general learnt that the count of 
Challniis had dispatched to Uio Italian commander a 
considerable reinforcement of cavali'y and infantry. 

Nagueli, thinking to como \ip with this reinforcement 
near Genova, humed forward to meet them On the 
morning of the 30th of January ho started for Hollo , no 
obataclo retarded hia march; nobles and soldiers ‘had 
been reduced to dual by terror ’* The fields were de- 
serted , the small towns and Milages were empty , fear 
of tlio Bernese had swept tho country Tho general, m 
concert with his cUiefa, had agreed that it would be an 
unwiso policy to niglcct establishing peace m that district 
with a firm hand, as wcU for tho present os for tho future 
Another prmciplo also nmtnatcd tho Bernese'* they 
wanted to extend tho temtory of tho Heliotic Lcaguo 
and their own os for os tho shores of Lake Leman 27ow 
so long as tho power of the nobles of Vend, who were 
strongly attached to Savoy, remained unbroken, tliere 
would be perpetual insurrections, and Berne would 
hardly bo in a position to hold her own Nagueh was 
persuaded that tho strength of tho cruel chevahers of 
those valley s lay m their strongholds ‘ If we want to 
drive out the wolves,' ho said, ‘we must destroy their 
dens.* Tho castles of Hollo and Bosay were reduced to 
ashes , and the Genevan^ seemg in the darkness of the 
night those distant flames, shouted with joy, ‘ They are 
coming /’ 

Kaguch resumed his march, sparing the inhabitants, 
bub everywhere destroying tho images. Passmg near 
ISyon without attacking it, he moved upon Divonne and 
Ges, important positions from which he desired to 
expel the enemy before entermg Geneva. 

!Fran 90 i 8 de Gmgins, lord of Divonne and Cfliatelard, 
wbo had at fir<^t taken part in the blockade of Geneva, 
but had withdrawn his troops dnnng the frosts of 
• ‘ Yerstanbt mit solchera S<!ibt®«iken.‘— Stc‘tlet, Chromk, p 512 
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December, had shut himself up in his eastlo of Divomio 
on the hills ^Yhich overlook that village. Nilgueli 
desired to treat with respect a nobleman whoso ances- 
tors had been counted from the tenth century among 
tlie great vassals of the kings of Trausjurassic Bur- 
gundy, and who x^ossessed an amiable character and 
X)aci{ic disxmsition. Brought uj) by his maternal micle, 
the coimt of Gruyeres, and aftcrwiU'ds appointed by the 
king of Franco X)ago of honor in his household, ho had 
returned to his homo and married his cousin SEargaret, 
daughter of Antoine do Gingins, xn-esident of the sove- 
reign council of Savoy. He had small Idciug for the 
X)i*iests, whoso gross and often immoral conduct ofiendccl 
him ; but ho was alarmed at the idea of being luifaithful 
to the Church and feudalism, and after some hesitation 
attached himself to Iloman-catholicism and tho duke.’^ 
Margaret had, it is said, some share in tho change 
which afterwards occm'red in the family. Tho ladies of 
the castles were generally suxiorior to their husbands ; 
they were more accessible to religious iinxn’cssions. 
"While the lord was away at tournaments or on warlike 
expeditions, the wife remained mistress of tho house- 
hold, goveined her children and servants, and vhtues 
were often develox^ed in her which Avould have been 
vainly sought for elsewhere. A son speaking of his 
mother, describes her beauty, her features always 
tranquil, her brow armed with severe chastity, her 
virtuous looks, her regulated conversation, her modesty, 
her fear of God, and her charity. "j* It is thus wo love to 
X^icture to omrselves Mai-garet of Gingins. 

The young lord of Divonno bleed the neighborhood 
of Geneva and the iuteUigence of its inhabitants, and, 
without being aware of it, the cause of the Eefoianation 
had made some progress in his heart. In 1548 he 

* Manuscript archives of the family of Gingins. 

t Life of Guibert do hTogent. — Collection des Mdmoires da M 
Guizot, tom. ix. p. SIB, 
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mado over liis four casUcs of Gingins, Divoune, 
CbntoHrd, and Sairaz to bis sons^ and retired to 
Genova, wliero bo remained to tho end of bis dajs* 
Tims, in bis person, pcaco was concluded between tbo 
rcdoubtablo gentlemen of tbo country and tbo city 
Vibicb they bad so batasMid Kagueli, awaro of tbo 
good inclmatious of tbo boron, did not bum bu> castle, 
and was content witk exacting from him a ransom of 
tbreo hundred crowns 

On i’acsda} (February 1st) ten syndics of Genera 
camo to present tbo Beraeso general intb tho tbaobs of 
tbo city "Wbilo they were m conference with him, a 
noiso was beard in tbo castlo. Tboy all pnebed up tbeir 
cars Tbo old abbot Do Gmgins, episcopal vicar of 
Genova, who bad retired (as wo bavoseen) into the 
Jura, to bis isolated convent of Bonmont, alarmed at 
tbo approach of tbe annj,. disturbed by tbo recollection 
of bis licentious life, and remembering that the Sribs 
bad no liking for wicked priests, a great number of 
whom bad fallen at Oingins, bad taken refugo at Divonno 
in biB nepbew s castle, wbero bo behoved bimsolf safe 
from all barm Ho kept quiet in a secret bidmg place, 
greatly tormented by fear that tbo Bernese might dis- 
cover bim. Some soldiers who were ordered to search 
tbe castle, found him and brought him more dead than 
alive before tbeir generak As the latter sharply re 
preached tbe lord of Divonne with violating tbeir con- 
venlioi), tho alarm of tbe old sinner increased , but ho 
began to breathe again, when the general declared that 
be would be willing to release him for a ransom of 
four hundred crowns The poor abbot, though the fear 
of death was passed, never recovered from bis fright 

Tbe Savoyard troops whose arrival had been 
announced to Medici by the count of Challans, bad not 
appeared, and we may understand tbe reason Conse 
quently, next morning (Februaiy 2d) Nagueb, finding 
• ilanUBcnpt archives of Gingms fiimily 
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that thovo was no enemy to x>reYeut his entering Geneva, 
divided his soldiers into throe corps : one was to reduce 
the country between the Ehone and the Jura as far as 
the Fort do rEeluso, which it Avas to take ; the other 
was to march to Gex, and burn the castle ; while the 
rest of the arm}* started for Geneva.'-- 

The Genevans awaited with groat impatience the ar- 
I'ival of their liberators. The sun cheered Aviih its beams 
the brightest of the days in Goneve.so history. The 
snoAYs which covorod the mountains glittered in tlio 
distance ; but in the plain at their feet, tla.shes of light 
wore observed which delighted the citizcjis stiU more. 
‘ Two leagues oil*,' says Froment, ‘ wo could see the m-ms 
glittering, wliich was a groat joy to us.’ The young 
people ran forward to meet their deliverers, and in a 
short time the TBorneso army approached and passed 
through an enthusiastic ci'owd stationed on both sides 
of tlie road. The leaders Nagneli, Weiugarton, Gyro, 
Diesbach, and GralYonricd, came first on horseback ; 
then followed the bannerets, councillors, provosts, and 
other members of the Councils of Berne -, and last of all 
the liberating army, soveuteezx pieces of artiller}', and 
the companies of Neuch-atcl, Lausanne, and other places 
in Yaud. As the Bernese passed the gates and entered 
the city, they sang aloud once more these strains to the 
glory of God ; 

"NVlieu tlio people’s heart is silent, 

And their eyes are closed in death, 

Then God, the great Deliverer, 

Awakes them with a breath, 
l-’roud as Egyptian Phanioh 

Was the Dnlce on Leman’s shore, 

For twee five tedious years his yoke 
Geneva, groaning, boro. 

A martyr to the faith, she flics 
Panting and still oppressed. 

The hour is come : ‘ Up, Judah, up ! 

Pass through the sea, and he at rest.’ 

* Begistres duConseildu 2 Fevrier 153G. — Stottler, Chronilc, p. 82. 
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Her Toico amODg ottr aouQtains 
llcsoundcd, and her cry 
Of anguish tired tho echoes. 

But uo xuan mode reply 
Boaf to Gouotiv s vrocs and Bleeping 
Among bet mends Ilclrctia lay , 

Bat oar roebs at lost oto bhaken , 

W ith a ehoui tho Berneso \rakcn, 

And to Buccor tho oppressed 
they march ^th daimllcss breast 
Tho Bear olcmo to pity giTcth vay. 

To ibo 'tror the dcrco old bear, 
tVilh his eager cubs bos gone 
Bay of safety to Qod s children. 

Bay of gladness to each one. 

Bay of ilealh to thee rash pnneo, 

Bay of sorroxr and of ebomo, 

Bay of &ro which shall consume thee 
With mextmguibhable flaiao 
Expect not mercy, for tby cnioe 
Has dned up mercy s spring , 
lly% 0 )ce ooco soft, now thunders loud. 
And derco remorse thy heart sball wring. 

Berne if thy heart could counterfeit, 

If thy proud nech could bend , 

If thy tongue in honeyed accents 
Could lungs, os gods commend , 

Then their haughty palace gates 
Would before thee open \?jdo, — 

Bat Cbnst is thy e^vation, 

And Ilia cup tby boost and pnde 
They have left thee all alone 
Hiy friends —•where me they flown? 

In the batUe no man flghteth at thy aide. 

Eeor nothing] every coming age 
Shall bless thy memory , 

For twice tea days thy cry bos been 
‘ We conquer or we die I • 


• The army left Berne on the 22d of January and entered 
GeneNa on the 2d of February 
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Wliat feats liavo l)Qcn accoinplisliod 
By tby arm ! Low many a town 
And many a LaugLty ruler 
Before tlieo Latk gone down ! 

Burnt are iLoir castles, and their gods 
Low in tho dust aro laid ; 

■Wliiio all men sing thy glory, 

That knows nor spot nor shade. 

Happy tho people among whom 
Tho great God loves to abide ; 

"Who da.ily search the Lord’s own book. 

Who scorn tho pope, who upward look 
To Christ their heavenly guide. 

They sheathe their swords, and turning 
Their hearts to God above. 

From morn to eve unshrinkingly 
They trust upon His love.* 

‘Geneva received her deliverers with great delight/ 
says an eye-witness, ‘and replied to their songs mth 
cries of joy.’f The barbarous captain, sent against the 
huguenots to destroy them, had disappeared ; the "svild 
beast, after a roar, had retuimed hastily to his den. 
Their goods, their liberty, their faith, their lives were 
saved. Excited by this great deliverance, the Genevans 
were not satisfied merely mth expressing their gratitude 
to the Bernese, but looked higher. They knew that a 
Supreme Power, an Infinite Love, holds the affairs of 
this world in' His hands. It was that faith which was 
to make the little city grow, and they wished to give 
expression to it. The cotmcil being assembled, they 
resolved to enrol in the annals of the republic a testi- 

* Bio, dann, das Schwerdfc verborgen. 

Das Herz iu Gotfc versenkt. 

Die Gottheifc lassen sorgen, 

Am Abend wie am Morgen 
Die aUo Herzen lenkt. 

Werner Steiner, MSC. Sammlung. — ^Froment, Qestes de Oeneve, p. 
209. — ^Eegistres du ConseB du 2 F^vrier 1536. 
t MSO. de Eoset, liv. iii. ch. 69. 
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zBony of Uieir gratitudo, and ordered tlieso words to 
bo wnttcn ; 

‘ The jJoiL'er of Qod has confounded tJie presumption 
and rash audacity of our enemies ’♦ 

Promcnt, loo, an oyo^witncss of tbcso things, •wrolo 
in his Qesilcs McrxciUeus Uio following Bunplo and 
touching words ; 

* In the year 163G, and tn the month of Ft^ruary, 
GcneiA uas defacred from her enemies by the prou- 
dence of (7od.f 


CaiPTEB xm. 

DESTUCCnOS OF TOE CASTLES— JOT IS GESEVA— UBEOATIOS 
OP DOSIVAJin 

(rCQU FesaBABT TO TQK tXD 07 MaBCS 15SG,) 

These was now to bo an mterviovr between the 
liberators and tho libcratccL Bemo and Geneva, 
united by a common faith, were to embrace each 
other The members of those two lepubhcs lo^ed 
one another not only os allies but as brotbers. On 
Thursday (February 3d) the Council of Two Hundred 
assembled , many other citizens were present, and 
tho ball was full JTagueli appeared, aceompamed by 
lus pnnapal officers and the representatives of the 
Council of Bemo Tho assembly gave utterance to 
its joy, and all eyes were fixed on the valiant general 

• * lift puissance do Dieu a confonda la pr^somptioa et la 
raire audace de noa enneiais ' — Kegistxes da Conscil da SO 
JaaYiei 1536 

t ‘ L’on 1536 ct au moia do Fdvner, Geafeve fat dflivt^e de sea 
enneims par la providence do Dieu.* — ^Froment, Oestes de Genhe, 
p 207 
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‘Most honored lords/ he said, ‘this long while past 
we have heard your complaiats. For these twenty 
months we have been making great efforts at Lucerne, 
Baden, and even Aosta ; and having thus exhausted 
aU the means of peace, we have drawn the sword, and 
the enemy has fled on every side. Now we will do 
whatever you command us, for we are here to fulfil 
the oaths that unite Geneva and Berne.’ Such noble 
language moved the assembly. ‘May God do the 
same for you,’ replied the premier syndic. Then 
desh’ing the work to be perfect, he added : ‘ Now, 
gentlemen, march onwards ; pursue the enemy until 
the end ; we are ready to give you all necessary 
assistance,’ It was decided that the army should 
make itself master of Ghablais on the left shore of 
the lake, and push forward on the other side as far as 
Chambery. In aU those districts they would circulate 
the Word of God.* 

There was first another task to be completed. For 
centuries the castles had obstructed the progress of 
civilization, and in later years that of the gospel. It was 
from those eyries, perched on their lofty rocks, that the 
vultures swooped down upon the plain. Bishops even 
had been known to entreat the princes to destroy, ‘ for 
the love of God and the honor of the blessed Mary, those 
buildings constructed by the inspiration of Satan.’*}" This 
the evangelical N'agueli was about to do, and henceforth 
the husbandman would drive his plow in peace through 
fields from which he would no longer fear to see the 
fruit of his labors swept away. 

The inhabitants of the castles had disappeared : fear 
of the Bernese had depopulated the country. Men, 
women, and children had taken refuge in the miserable 

* Eegistres du Conseil du 3 Edvrier 1536. — Froment, Qestes de 
Geneve, pp. 210, 211, 213. 

t Letter from Fulbert, bishop of Chartres, to King Eobert. — 
Guizot, CivilisaUon en Europe, p. 313. 
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clialolfi of tlio Salovo, Voirons, Mole, aud Jura Pnesta 
aad mouks, kumccliy almi<loniijgf their panshes and 
tlicir convents, throw off tlieir frocks and assumed the 
garb of tho peasantry 'Not one man in all the country 
dared represent himself as a pnest or a monk.’ Evciy 
now and tlicn ono of them dres.oed in a coarse gray coat 
would leave his hiding placo, and mysteriously entering 
some half-dcscrtcd hut, would ask tho afirightcd peasant 
'what tho bear of Berno was doing ' 'But take care,' ho 
added, * jou tell nobody thatl am a pnest’ Tho clcncal 
and lay despots of tho iliddlo Ages learnt m their tnm 
what at was to tremble. 

At length a groat spccUiclo of desolation, which was to 
bo tho last, began A judgment — may wo not call it a 
judgment of God? — was accomphshed Here and there 
at first a few Homes were scon fiashmg forth, and these 
soon became an immense confiagration. Pctachments, 
consisting of Bemese and Genevans, issued from the city 
some turned to the right, others to the left , the ancient 
walls of some old towers were their aim ‘ It was from 
thence,’ said the Genevans, * that rapine and death have 
so often rushed out upon us ’ The building was sur* 
rounded, tho most impetuous mode their way into the in- 
terior and set fire to it, and when the flames had caught 
they rushed off for another execntion These detach- 
ments were followed by a numerous troop of men, women, 
andboys, who had theirdiare also m thebusmess The 
judgment of God swept over tho country, as of old over 
the land of Canaan The fortresses of Gox Gaillard, 
and Jussy, those terrible scourges of Geneva , the castles 
of Coppet, PrangiDs, Bellenve, Vilette, Tille la Grand, 
and many others, fell a pr^ to the flames They were 
in all, according to Froment, from a hundred to a 
hundred and forty Genev i was sometimes surrounded 
by a circle of fire The longer and crueller the oflence, 
the more terrible was the punishment No one was put 
to death, but those feudal lairs, which crumbled away in 
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the midst of the flames, wei’e a sacriflce offered by the 
Swiss to the shades of the citizens immolated by their 
former possessors. 

There was one castle in particular whose destruction 
the Genevans desired : it was Peney. On the 8th of 
Pebruary some Bernese, accompanied by a few horse- 
men and gunners of Geneva, started for this purpose. 
The blood shed by the Peneysans and their nxunberless 
outrages made them cry out unanimously, ‘No mercy 
for Peney !’ The almost abandoned fortress was easily 
occupied. A. fire was kindled in that com’tyard where 
the victims had been so cruelly tortured. The castle 
was soon in flames, and there remained nothing but 
dismantled towers and blackened walls ; but that was 
not enough. Those walls still seemed guilty, and the 
Genevans so completely destroyed the ill-omened ruin 
that not a trace of it can now be found. All the country 
was at length swept clean of a long-continued brigand- 
age ; but (we repeat) it does not appear that one of 
those gentlemen or of their dependents suffered death 
or even imprisonment for their crimes. The device of 
Geneva and of Berne during this remarkable expedition 
was : ‘ Spare the tyrants, but destroy their dens.’* 

At the same time peace reigned within. A spirit of 
pardon seemed to have descended upon the Genevans. 
Happiness enlarged all their hearts. On Sunday (Feb- 
ruary 6th) sermons were preached in the different 
churches by the reformers ; after which the great bell, 
Glemence, reserved for solemn occasions, summoned aU 
the people to St. Pierre’s. It was, as it were, the first 
day of the new republic. ‘Citizens,’ said one of the 
syndics, ‘in order that the city may prosper we must 
believe what the Gospel teaches and live according to 

* ‘Epargnons les tyrans ; ahattons leurs repaires.’ — Eegistres 
du Conseil des 14 Mars et 4 A\ril 1536. — Froment, Gestes de Geneve, 
pp. 211, 212. — MSO. de Eoset, Ev. iii. oh. 61. — Stettler, Chronik, 

p, 82. 
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its commaDdnicnts Accorduigl^ — anti tLis la our now 
dccroo — lot all tlio animosities iilucli sprang np during 
tiio liar bo renounced , uU oflcnccs poidoncd, all quar- 
rels loigottoD, all IwhuiU gi\ou up Let ua drop all 
hateful aamoa Lot no man henceforth say to another, 
“You aro a papist,’ or tho latter reply, ‘’You are a 
Lutheran' But let ua oU Ino according to the Holy 
Gospel of God ’ Such a\cro the first fruits of tho 
Kofonnation ‘WoaMllt wo will I’ ahouted tho people 
Ihcy then proceeded to tho election of tho four sjudica 
who wore to ho at tho head of tho now ropubhe Tho 
assembly choso tho energetic Claude Savoj o, tho amiablo 
and pcraovcruig Ami l^oital, and tho zealous Eticnno 
do Chapcauiougo, men on tho aide of tho Itcfonnatiou 
but especially of political oxiicricnce Tho people, 
wishuig to ha\ o among tlicir magiatratca ono man purely 
oaugchcal, named Ami Lorct, tho husband of fho pious 
Claudiue, although ho was not on tho hat proposed by 
tho Bcnato Shortly afterwards tho Two Hundred 
olcotcd tho twenty fi\o luombci's of tho Council, and 
Bolard, as well os lUchaidct, Homan cathohes but good 
citizens, preserved their scats. Li the hour of their 
greatest cuthusiasm tho Genoians behaicd justly and 
without party spirit — a thing rarely witnessed in tho 
annals of nations * 

On tho oaening before, Nagueh, at tho head of tho 
army, augmented by a Geuovcso contmgont, had 
marched out in order to follow up his victory as fcir 
as Cbombcry and farther Ambitious thoughts may 
then perhaps have stinrod Uio hearts of some of tho 
Bernese Tor the tnumph of tho Eeformalion (they 
might possibly have said for the grandeur of Berne) 
they thought that Savoy, and oven tho north of 

• BegJstrea du Conseil da C rdvticr — IISO da Roset, liv iii 
ell C2 — rrom tJiig day the Cknmcjl njonntes ai-o drawn up la 
1 roach and not m Lnlm. Ihe old times tiro Bucceoded ty tut 
new 
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Italy, ought/ to bo conquered. Lot tboro bo formed 
ill the centre of Europe, on both sides of tbo colossal 
citadels of the Alps, a great confederation of iude- 
poudent and evaugelical people, ivbicb sbtdl circulate 
liberty and trutb tbroupb Germany, Franco, and tbo 
Italian peninsula. Therefore forward to Chambery, 
ajxd farther ! 

The dream was to melt awa}' as soon as formed. 
The general was riding in front, calm and pousiYO, 
followed by some of his olliccrs. Ho turned bis head 
— there Avas no lu’uiy to bo soon. I^aguoli galloped 
back towards Genova, and found his soldiers drawn 
up in a square in a hu-go field and deliberating demo- 
cratically. What Avas the cause of such a breach of 
military discipline ? The soldiers, satisfied nfith 
having delivered Geneva, did not care to follow their 
captain in his daring schemes. They deliberated 
therefore, as they were Avont to do in their vidleys. 
Should they march forward or tiu-n back ? ‘ To Berne,’ 

cried many ; ‘to oiu' fields, oiu’ fiocks, our mountains!’ 
Niigueli succeeded, however, in getting the army to 
march. Was he not their good Franz 

On Satiu’day, 12th of February, the Siviss a?lvauccd 
guard had reached Bumilly, near the lake of Bonrget, 
eight leagues fi-om Chambery, Avhen M. do Villebon, 
grand provost of Paris, anWed in great haste at 
the camp. ‘The king my master,* he said, ‘has a 
quan-el Avith the duke of Savoy, his uncle, about his 
mother’s rights. Yesterday (February 11th) he signed 
at Lyons the commission given to the Sire de Brion- 
Chabot, admiral of France, to attack Savoy. Eight 
hundred French lances, a thousand light horse, tivelve 
thousand infantry, six thousand lansquenets, tivo 
thousand French adventurers, three thousand Italians, 
and a powerful artillery are about to enter the states 
of the duchy ; and when Savoy is conquered, the 

* Mdmoires de Pierre-I'leur, p. 146. 
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rroncli army \yi11 mrado Piedmont I require you, 
tlicroforo, in tlio name of tlio kmg, to proceed no 
fartlier ’ Kugueli, already shaken by the demands of 
Ins soldiers, answered that os tho King of Traneo had 
rights over those countries, the Swiss would discon- 
tmue their adinnco * 

Other hands than those of Switzerland were to deal 
tho last blows destined to sccuro tho Reformation and 
uidcpcndenco of Genova. ‘Villcbon had hardly got 
back to Lyons, when tho army of Francis I moved 
forward, overran Bresso and Savoy, then mvaded 
Piedmont, and afterwards tho lililanese Xho duke, 
always irresolute, had taken no steps to check the 
French It was m vam that at tho last moment he 
called lledici to his md , that captain, who had been 
unablo to destroy Genova, could not save Piedmont 
Charles XU , abandoned by the emperor, his brother- 
in law, found himself, after pending thirty years of 
his life in huutmg down Geneva, robbed m four months 
of his states, which ho nover entered again, and driven 
to bay on the shores of tho Mediterranean All 
kinds of disasters fell upon him at once His country 
was devastated by the plague , his fneads turned 
agamst him , the emperor showed him no pity , his son, 
tho heir to his crown, was taken away by death , his 
beautiful and haughty wife, Beatrice of Portugal, 
pierced to the heart by so many misfortunes, died of 
a wasting sickness Of all his states there was 
nothing left but tho valloy of Aosta, Hico, and two 
or three other cities Alone and affiaghted, this 
unhappy prince dragged out a wearisome life He 
regretted hia son, regretted his wife, regretted his 
states His heated imf^mation surrounded him with 
phantoms , Geneva, which, unopposed, was developing 
her glorious and new existence, was to him an 

• Gvuchenon, ii. p 312 — ^Froment GtftM de Geneie, p 214— 
Stettler, Chronik, p 85 — MSO de Beset, liv m. cb. 61. 
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avenging gliost. He fell ill : be broke out in sweats ; 
be sbivered with cold ; bis eyes grew dim and bis 
face pain ; be wasted away of a slow fever. After a 
punisbment of twenty-tbree years, death, the conse- 
quence of bis reverses and bis sorrows, j)ut an end to 
the painful existence of tbe great enemy of Genevese 
independence and of tbe Reformation.* His son, Ema- 
nuel Pbilibert, a man of great capacity, recovered bis 
states ; but having many evils to repau-, be adopted 
a pacific policy with regard to Geneva. Eorty-four 
years of peace permitted tbe Reformation and tbe 
new republic to strengthen and organize themselves. 
God gives to tbe people and tbe cbm’cbes, whom be 
designs to make use of, tbe time necessary for their 
development. • 

Wbile these things were going on, dangers less ap- 
parent, but as great as they were imexpected, threatened 
Geneva. As tbe Bernese desired to reap advantage 
from tbe help aceprded to tbe little republic, their 
ambassadors put forward certain pretensions, which 
they set up a little later with respect to Lausanne and 
Yaud, and which were then too easily conceded. Tbe 
lords of Berne, regardless of tbe reproach that might be 
urged against them of having consulted merely their own 
interests in tbe expedition, hinted to tbe council of Gene- 
va that they ought to have their reward, and asked that 
tbe rights and prerogatives of tbe duke and tbe bishop 
should be transferred to them. Such a demand re- 
volted tbe proud independence of tbe Genevese, and they 
rejected tbe sovereignty of Berne with as much decision 
as they bad rejected that of Savoy. ‘If we bad desired 
to have a master,’ they answered with firmness, ‘ we 
should have spared oui-selves all tbe trouble, expense, 
and bloodshed of which we have been so prodigal to 
seciu’e our independence.’ Berne was forced to give 

* Costa de Beauregard, Memoires de la Matson de Savoie, pp. 
323-327. — ^Du Bellay, Guicbenon, Calvin, passim. 
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way before a rosoluUoa that appealed immovable. 
Wben Nagucli ro entered Geneva, after baving talicn tbo 
Fort do VEclnso on rciuming from bis short campaign, 
bo was Burjnnscd to meet witU a cold and embarrassed 
reception, icry different from tbo former enthusiastic 
welcome. The noblo general, who did not like such 
discussions, gave immediate orders for tbo departure of 
bis army 

There was still a great worb to bo accomplished In 
conformity with tbo instructions of tbo Bernese govern- 
ment, Kagucli was to break tbo twofold yoko of the pope 
and tbo duke which pressed bcaiily upon tbo territory 
of Vaud. His troops matched into that country with- 
out resistance, and took Yvetdun, m which the intrepid 
Mangorot bad fortified bimsoU In a short time citio^, 
villages, and castles submiUed , a few towns, tired of 
tbo Savoyard rule, desired to be ounesed to Bcine 
Others, c&peaally Lausanne and some rural districts, 
wished to retain all their rights , but they gave way, 
when the Beroeso promised to respect their franchises 
Under any circumstances it was a good work to take 
away from tbo pope and unite to Svntzerland the beau- 
tiful country that extends from the lake of Geneva to 
that of Neuchatcl NagueUrc entered Berne m peace, 
and hia soldiers, proud of a four weeks’ campaign that 
was to have such important consequences, gave vent to 
their exultation, and concluded their songs with this 
bne 

Hespect« 1 oars, oubien crams lea oursons.* 

The work appeared to be accomphshed The city of 
the Eeformation thrilled with yoy, and exulted in the 
air of hberty and of the Gospel Here and there, 
however, sorrows and regrets romamed Slany hearts 
were wrung, and many an eye was turned with morti- 

* ‘ Eeapetfc the tear, ox fear his cubs ’ — Chant de la Gaerre de 
Gentve — kl^moirea de ■pierrollear, pp 14&-152 — SteltJer, 
CAronifc, p 87 
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fication in tlie direction of Chillon, -where Bonivard had 
been languishing for six years. He had done so much 
to give liberty to Geneva, and he alone -was not free. 
He was pining away, imprisoned within those rocks, 
which, excavated below the level of the lake, form a 
gigantic sepulchre. A loophole permitted a feeble ray 
of light to enter the dungeon, and the prisoner, while 
walking slowly round the column to which he was 
chained, delighted to turn his eyes towaa-ds that side, 
and sometimes contemplated (according to tradition) a 
little bird, which used to perch on the iron bars of the 
naxTow opening. At the slightest noise, the bird flew 
off to the wood behind the castle, or skimmed away 
over the sm-face of the lake. The bh'd was free ; but 
Bonivard was in chains. ‘I had such leisure for walk- 
ing,’ he said, * that I wore away a path in the rock, as if 
it had been done with a hammer.’* When he was 
seized by the perfidious hands of his enemies he had 
said : ‘I am going alone, with God, to suffer my 
passion !’ And sufier it he did. But while his body 
and heart suffered, his mind was at work. Some of the 
thoughts which then occupied him have been recorded 
by his own hand : Live in remembrance of death , — 
Courage increases by wounds, and such like. For five or 
six months the Genevan envoys, so traitorously seized 
at Coppet, had also been imprisoned at Chillon, but not 
in the underground dungeons. 

Such iniquities could not be tolerated, Berne again 
took up \iex fire-sticks, and Geneva prepared her boats. 
On the 20th of March one hundred armed men were 
embarked on four war cutters and other vessels. The 
Genevese councils had given the command to Francis 
Favre and Francis Chamois. All the citizens would 
have liked to march m person to Chillon to set Bonivard 

* ‘ J’avois tel loysir de me pourmener, que j’empreignis un ohe- 
min en la roclie, comme si on I’ett fait avec un martel.’ 
pathway is well known to all who have visited Chillon. 
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aud llio plcnipotcntianca at liberty On tlio day of 
Boiling, everybody left tlieir bouses, and fiom an agitated 
crowd assembled near tbo Rhone, there rose a universal 
cry, ‘Rescue the captives 1’ 

On Sunday morning — it was the 2Gih of March— 
Ronirard being os usual m his dimgeon, pneked up bis 
cars Ho fancied he heard an unaccustomed noise , he 
was not mistaken Loud but still distant cannon shots 
ro echoed through the vaults of hia prison What was 
gomg on? It was the artiUciy of Bemo which, on its 
arrival at Lutry, bclwcon Lausanne and Chillon, 
announced its prcscnco But that signal of dehveranee 
was to be the signal of death to Bonivard and the three 
envoys ‘If the Bomese appear before the place,' 
wroto the duke of Savoy to tho governor, * you will give 
the prisoners of Genova the esirapade twice, and then 
put them to death without hesitation.'* The duke 
intended tliat tho deliverers should find nothing but 
corpses 

Tho next mommg (27th of March) Chillon was sur- 
rounded Bemo bad drawn up her troops and planted 
her guns below tho viUogo of Yejtaus, between tho 
castle aud Montreux. TheTa]ois.aD3, although catholics, 
had also token up arms to expel tho duke from their 
neighborhood, aud had placed their artillery on the 
Tilleneuve side , the Genevans blockaded the castle 
from the lake The batteries opened hre, and tho 
governor perceivmg that all resistance was useless, 
demanded a parley at n^bl&ll Nagueh, Ravre, and 
some other captams assembled at the foot of a steep 
rock between tho castle and tho Bemeso batteries, to 
receive his deputies , but as they could not come at 
once to terms, the conference was prolonged The 
garrison, by no means anxious to fail into the hands 
of the Swiss, determined to take advantage of this 

• BomTMdllS.— lI^moircsdArch^ologie.iT p 207 — M^moires 
de Pierre Fleur, p 153 
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momentary respite and of the veil of night, to make 
theii* escape. Silently they crept on hoard the great 
galley ; not a voice, not a sound of ar’ms was heard, 
and having thus mysteriously got away, they made 
rapidly towards Savoy. "When Favre was informed of 
it, he went immediately on board his boat, which was 
moored to the shore, and hastened in pursuit of the 
enemy ; but before he could get up with tliem, they had 
thrown their cannons into the lake, set fire to the 
galley, and from Lugrin, where they landed, hurried 
into the Savoyard Alps below the Dents d’Oche. 
Had they taken Bonivard and the three plenipoten- 
tiaries mth them ? It was a question that could not 
be answered, and Favi'e, iU at ease, veered round and 
returned to ChiUon.'*^ 

The governor had surrendered just as he arrived. 
Hagueli, on leaving Berne, had written to him that he 
should answer with his head for the lives of the pris- 
oners : he had, therefore, some hope of recovering them. 
Havre, Chamois, and the other Genevans hastily sprang 
from their boats, entered the castle, and in a minute 
they embraced the three envoys. But where was Boni- 
vard? They seized the keys of the vaults, unlocked a 
sunk door, and entered. It was the hall of execution : 
beneath its rude arches were wheels, axes, pulleys, cords, 
and all the horrible instruments with which men were 
crippled or killed. The Genevans, without stopping, 
ran to the door of an inner vault, undid the bars, 
pulled back the bolts. The friends of the prior of 
Saint Yictor sprang over the threshold, rushed into the 
gloomy dungeon, reached the column. ‘ Here he is ! 
he is alive V Bonivard fell into their arms. His friends 
found it difficult to recognize him. The features 
changed by suffering, the long unkempt beard, the hair 

* Bonivard MS. — Mdmoiros d’Axcli^ologie. iv. p. 207. — 
moires de Pierre-I’leur, p. 153. — ^Eegistres da Conseil du 29 Mara 
1536. 
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falling over Ins shoulders — Lad changed his appearance.* 
‘Bonivard/ they said to him, ‘Boaivard, you are freeT 
The pnsoner, -who seemed to bo waiting from a long 
sleep, did not think of hunsolC hia first words were for 
the city ho had loved so much ‘And Genova?’ ho 
asked ‘Genova IS freo too,’ they replied His chains 
uero taken olF, and, conducted by his friends, ho 
crossed the door of that vast prison The bright hght 
which burst upon him olTcclcd his eyes which hod 
been depmed of it for so many years, and he turned 
them mechamcally towards tho gloom of his dungeon 
At last ho recovered himscU and bade farewell to his 
sepulchre. Tho crowd looked al him for some moments 
with emotion, and then rushed into that dismal cell, 
where the Nvrotched man had suffered so long Every 
one desired to soo it, and for ages yet to come the 
traveller will visit it. The illustnoas prisoner was 
deUvered , the last fortress of tyranny was captured , 
the victory of the Itcformalion was complete No 
iravoUei wandering along the picturesque shore of 
Montreuz can fail to look at those walls, nsing out of 
the water, without a feeling of horror for despotism and 
of gratitude for the GospcL Those rocks, so long the 
witnesses of oppression, aro now hailed with emotion 
and joy by the fnends of the Word of God and hberty 

ChiHon I Ui; prison is a holy placo, 

And thy &ad floor an oltar f 

The flotilla was soon sailing back to Geneva with 
Bonivard and the three parlementoires on board 
They were returning joyously through tho help from on 
high, and m a short time they landed from their boats 
amid the joyful shouts of their fellow cituens, and 
placed their feet on a free sod J 
• « Era divemito diflorme con nn toIUj tutto copeito da an gran 
pelo et da lunghi capeUi — lEsi, Chtimna, tom m — 
moirea d Arch^ologie, p 269 
t Lord Byron The Prisoner of 
X Begibtros da Gonseil addusn. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE PEOPLE OP QEHEYA DESIRE TO LIVE ACCORDING TO 
THE GOSPEL. 

(IIabch to June 153G.) 

An entire people is not converted to God in a body. 
The pagan religions were identical with tbe nation ; but 
the Christian Church is distinct from it. Even the 
Apostolic Chiu’chi soon extended beyond the naiTow 
limits of the tribe of Judah ; it was founded at Jerusa- 
lem irrespective of temple, sanhedrim, and Jews, and 
subsequently was established among all nations uncon- 
nected with the state. A prince cannot decree a re- 
ligion by a cabinet minute ; a people cannot elect it 
by a majority of votes. There is, however, something 
grand in seeing an assembled nation declare without 
constraint that they will take the Gospel as the rule 
of their faith and the som’ce of their life. This is what 
Geneva was about to do. 

The communities which extended from the foot of 
the JuL'a to the Alps of the Yohons and the Mole, had 
recognized the councils of Geneva as then* legitimate 
lords, reserving their OAvn customs and franchises. 
But, in the opinion of the Reformers, this temtory 
would only be an embarrassment, unless a new life were 
communicated to its inhabitants and spread over the 
whole nation. Commerce, manufactures, hberty, and 
letters do much for the prosperity of a people, but can- 
not be their life. If the Word of God, if the light of the 


lOi TUB ncFORiUTIO’? EUROPE. BOOS IX. 

u.'orW, (loo^i not cnhgbten them, they fall sooner or later 
Tbeso oiiinious vf'cro sufficiently common in Geneva for 
an iiuknonn poet to sij to the united parishes m tins 
unpolished ^tram 

Yant-il poa mteux diro b, Dtou nos secrets, 

Qa a UQ grand tos d idioto Uidi:>ctet8 ? 

Yaut-U pas micnx au pauvra at au d^ile 
Bonner hatnt, pam 'vin chandcUo ct huile, 

Q,u anx marmots d or, d a^ent, pierte, et hoxs, 

Bendro 1 bonnent di.fcndo hint do foia? • 

‘Messieurs,’ Bardl'arel to the council on tho J3th of 
3Iarch, ‘the ^Yard of Qod ought to bo preached in 
the panshes subject to this citj ’ Ten days later he 
mode a fresh application to that assembly on the same 
matter, -wUeu ho was supported by politicians as ■well aa 
by men of piety To leave the seeds of popery m 
Geneva and in her rural dependencies iras (they 
thought) exposing the state to great danger In order 
to thread the shoals and bravo the storms which tbieat- 
ened tho frail bath, (hero must bo a cordial undersiand- 
mg between, all the crew Several persons exclaimed 
■ivitii rather an excess of energy ‘ If some go to sermon 
and others to mass, the repubbe niU go to tho deviL’ 

The work was begun atonce Thoreformeisprcached 
in Geneva , other ministers preached in the country , 
heralds of the council went from village to "village 
making proclamations by sound of trumpet ‘’Let there 
bo no more disobediencol' they said , ‘no more gam- 
bling I No more blasphemy I ’ Stoll the council did not 
wish to exercise any constramk with regard to religion 
The inhabitants of Yiuz and other villages in the 
mandenxent of Thiez in Fauciguy having prayed that 
they might be allowed their own way aa to church 
matters, their request wad granted But the bishop, 
who was less tolerant, excommunicated the poor people, 

* The author is ■unknown bot the poem -was in Bomvaiii a 
po&BeBBion. — See the MwBOires dArcbeologie, IT p 271, 
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jccausc, iiltliougli cutliulics, tlioy rcco'^iuzccl heretical 
tnayi.stratcs. The syndic.s uudisniayed and very positive 
tis to their episcopal capacit}’, wrote to the vicars that 
tliey would relievo their parishes from tho cxcom- 
uninication and completely ab.soivo them — which greatly 
comforted the worthy peasants. 'When Easter drew’’ 
near, however, they began to feel great distress. 
‘Ala-sl’ they said to Uio syndics, ‘as wo have been 
excommunicated, wo cannot take the sacrament at 
Easier.’ ‘ Wo hold you to bo entirely absolved,’ an- 
swered the reformed magistnite.s demurely. IJpou which 
tho simple people received the sacrament with great 
traiupiillity of miud.-'‘ 

These are .strange actions. It has been maintained 
that the church, in proportion as political .society be- 
comes Chri.stiau, ought gradually to bo lost in the state. 
It has been asserted that, at the epoch of tho Eeforma- 
tiou, Christianity had completed its ecclesiastical period, 
and had entered into tho political poiiod. Lastly, some 
men have added that to oi-ganizo tho church was a use- 
less labor, a sheer loss of time, an absolute impossibility, 
and that presbyteries and .synods wore but silly clxild’s 
phy'.f "Was tlio fact that w'o have recorded — episcopal 
absolution emanating from the council — tho first step in 
this absorption of the chiu’ch by tho state ; and is it true 
that tlio Eeformation IcatLs to it ? Quite the contrary. 
By reviving in tlic Christian conscience tho idea of tho 
liingdom of God ; bj' awakening to life and action the 
members of tho ovangehcal congregation, protest.autism 
awoke tho church throughout Ciiristendom. Genova, 
owuig to the impidso given it by Calvin, became tho 
Xfiace where it was constituted in tho most iudeiDendent 

• Chron. MS. do Eosefc, liv. iii. ch. C3 to G7. — ^lleglstres du 
Conseil. 

t ‘Vorgobeno jVrboit, unniltzo Zeitvorsoliwondung, elendes 
Kinderspiel.’ — ^Eotbe, professor at Heidelberg, Thcologische JEthilc, 
iii. p. 1017. — Eotlio, wbo has not long been dead, is considered an 
ominent theologian iii Germany. 
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and most scnpturol moaner TIio church musi not be 
lost m tlio state, and tlio stato must not bo lost m tlio 
churcb^^\hato^cr60ClallBt3orpncst8may say How can 
tlio state survl^ o tlio churcli? TUo state is temporary, tho 
cburcli immortal. 

But tlio magistrates Iieroically discliarged tbeir 
episcopal functions to littlo porposo , tliero was great 
difficulty in maintaining order Tho villages of Van- 
dceu\ro and Celiguy wished to hear mass and a protest- 
aiit sormoa ever^ Sunday, while the priests iini?ersally 
demanded the preservahon of tho Romish ceremonies. 
The council felt the necessity of esplaming the posture 
of affairs, and called together all tho ecclesiastics and 
proctors of the parishes* On the 3d of April, 1530, 
the Romanist party was drawn up on one side of the 
coimcd room, and on the other wore Tarel, anth some 
other romistcrs, and several zealous protestantsf 
Claude Sa>oye, the premier syndic, spoke against the 
union of sermons aud the mass, which some parishes 
desired and declared that such a medley was by no means 
agreeable to tho magistracy He then said to the 
pnests ‘Instead ofpreicntmg the people from hving 
accordmg to the Gospel, why do you not embrace it 
yourselves, and giio up your mass?’ Dom Claude do 
Puthex canon of Saligny, stepped forward and said 
‘If our neighbors of Gex change their mode of hfe, wo 
will do tho same ’ This religion of neighiorhood was a 
surpnso to the reformers , and those simple folks re- 
minded them of sheep who pass whore others have gone 
before, and leap over the he^o as soon os the foremost 
of them have shown tho way ‘ Turn about, gentlemen,' 
said Parel, ‘ instead of contmumg your course and ho 
added several ‘ beautiful remonstrances.* ‘ Give us a 
month to study the Gospel,’ answered the canons 

• Hegistres da Conseil des 10, 13 24 efc 31 Shura 1536 —MS de 
Boset, bv ui ch G3 

t Begistres dtt Conseil dn 3 Avnl 1536. 
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After the priests had •withdra'wn, the council ashed the 
opinion of Farel and Bonivard. The latter declared 
that ‘ consciences must be enlightened and not forced.’ 
Barel also was of opinion that the papists ought not to be 
troubled in their devotions, in order that they might not 
be exasperated against the Word ; but that they ought to 
be brought to the Gospel ‘with extreme gentleness.’ 
He therefore proposed that ‘ the priests during the re- 
quhed month should give themselves up exclusively to 
the inquiry after truth.’ When the ecclesiastics were 
called m, the syndic informed them that their request 
had been granted unanimously ; and at the end of the 
month, they aU declared that they could not prove by the 
Gospel either the mass, auricular confession, or other 
papal ordiuances. The brother of Guy Furbity, who 
was in the assembly, declared that Farel’s exhortation to 
the priests was ‘ soimd according to Holy Scriptmre and 
to God.’* It is true that this person had a reason for 
wishing to please the Genevans. 

There remained, however, one thing to be done. 
They had hberated the protestant Bonivard, they de- 
termined also to set free the Koman-cathohc Fm'bitj^, 
whose release was demanded by his brother William. 
Guy left his prison on the 6th of April. He had been 
condemned (it will be remembered) to prove his doc- 
trines, or to retract his insulting language j whereupon 
he had asked for books, and the council sent him a 
Bible. ‘ A Bible !’ he exclaimed, ‘ they must be laugh- 
ing at me. How can I prove my doctrines with the 
help of a Bible ? I should not succeed in a twelve- 
month.’ Ho wanted the Sentences of Peter Lombard, 
the Suinma of Thomas Aquinas, and so forth, and they 
gave him a Bible ! ‘ Magnificent lords,’ he said on the 

6th of April, ‘ I beg your pardon ; I said things that 
displeased you ; I was wrong. I did not know how 

* Eegistres du Conseil du 3 A.vril 1536. — MS. de Boset, liv. iii. 
olu 63. 
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matters wore Henceforward I will endeavor to lead 
a better life, and to preach the flruth better thj.n I have 
hitherto done ’ TUo council ordered him to be set at 
liberty forthwith 

ITarel was more active than over Ho was busy in 
the city and in the villages ivith Eoman'cathohcs and 
reformed bo was intent on everything that could ele- 
lato the moral and rchgiona condition of the conmnmity 
Tbo anarchy and corruption that prevailed in Geneva 
upon Cahin’s arrival have been exaggerated The 
eneigotic language of tbo mteenth century, interpreted 
by tho delicate ciilica of our limes, has perhaps con- 
tributed to this mistake Before tho Reformation there 
was beyond all doubt groat corruption among the 
clergy, and particularly among tho monks That dis- 
soluteness had also infected individuals and even 
himilios among Uio citizens , but one feature had dis 
tiuguishcd this people, and ci»pccially tho councils, 
dnrmg tho struggles forpohtical emancipation, namel), 
the close union of hberty wth legahtj, that is to say, 
with order The Genevese were always found ready 
for tho greatest sacrifices — for the sacrifice of their 
goods their ease, their homes, and their hves sooner 
than lose their independence now these are not tho 
manners of an epicurean people Admiration of the 
Reformation period ought not to make ns unjust 
towards tlie penod of pohtical emancipation It is true 
that the reformers, and Calvin especially, had a hard 
task with this energetic and restless people, and that 
the struggles often proceeded from a want of fiutb 
and morality, which these austere men had remarked 
m certain citizens But the struggles were aggravated 
by the intervention of the state, to which the ministers 
were not averse, and by tho temporal punishments 
inflicted on those who infringed rehgious disciplmo 
Perhaps no one m the sixteenth century perceived 
* £egisljes da Con&eil da 6 Avnl 1536. 
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moi’o clearly tlian Calvm tlio distinction between tbo 
spu-itual and the temporal ; and yet neither ho nor l^arel 
understood it, and above all did nob realize it, to its 
full extent. ‘If there should bo men so insolent and 
given up to all perversity,’ said Farel to the s^'udics, 
‘as only to laugh at bouig excommnnicatod, it will 
bo your business to see whether you will allow such 
contempt to vomaui uninmishcd.’'*^ The haiighty re- 
publicans who had sacriliced everything to break down 
the despotism of the bishop and the duke, wore irri- 
tated when they saw another yoke imposed upon them 
in religious matters. They had the true sentiment that 
their consciences ought to bo free, and if attempts had 
been made to convince them and not to constrain them, 
the end j)roposcd would have becu more easily attained, 
ror many an ago Romo had forgotten that the weapons 
of the evangelical warfare are not carnal. Unhai>pily 
magistrates and reformers sometimes forgot it also. It 
was an error, and the error led to the commission of 
many faults. 

Nevertheless discipline was not the essential charac- 
teristic of Farel, Calvin, and their friends : they were 
in a special degree men of faith imd of a living faith. 
In their eyes faith was the one thing needful — the 
good thing above all others. They desked that man 
should be holy and do good works ; but for that, ho 
must believe in the love which God had shown him 
in Christ. Faith, according to the reformers, is the 
presiding principle of morality. If a man has faith, 
he is a child of God; if he has not, he is under the 
dominion of sin. Moreover Farel did not want a 
purely negative reform, which should consist in merely 
rejecting the pope ; he wanted it to be positive, and 
to that end it was necessary that the people should 
believe in Jesus Christ. Lastly, Farel saw disunion 
and disputes in Geneva. In order that the com- 

* Mtjmoire du 16 Janvier 1537. 
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mumty, tlio now Churcli, sliould bo Btrong, it ought 
not to bo composed (ho thought) of Bcattercd mem- 
bers;, opposed perhaps to ono another j it must form 
a single body, and glorify God ^Ylth ono voice and 
ono heart. Ho desired, therefore, that a public pro- 
fession of faith in tho Gospel should bo made at Geneva 
As Bovcreignty in matters of stato belonga to the 
assembly of all tho citizens, it was supposed ivith still 
fuither reason, that to tho samo body, convened ac- 
cording to tho ancient customs, belonged the right of 
proclaiming tho evangelical doctrine On I'nday, the 
10th of May, Tarel, accompanied by Antomo Saumer, 
bis old traNcUing companion in tho valleys, and by the 
pastor Henn do la Slarc, appeared before tho council 
‘ Most honored lords,’ ho said, * it is of great importance 
for all tho people to hvo in stnet union To get nd of 
tho quarrols, jeers, reproaches, and dissensions, which 
(ho fretful disposition of our nation may occasion every 
day, wo must employ mildness , and, farther still, wo 
must mamfest our concord. Seemg that thoro is ono 
only truth of God, all the people should declare their 
intention to adhere to it with ono and the same heart' 
The council approved of the proposition, and resolved 
to call together tho council-general for a confession of 
fiutb, on Sunday, the 2l8t of May At Augsburg it was 
the priests and doctors who had confessed the doctrine , 
at Genevii it was to be the whole nation * Tho differ- 
ence between the two reforms is natural Democracy 
ruled in Geneva, and it had become all tho dearer to 
the citizens from their conviction that if the hbertxea of 
nations had been tahen away, the crime lay at the door 
of the papacy Calvin has repeated this more than once 
It has been said that the communes, the liberties of the 
Middle Ages, issued from tho furrow and tho shop f 
Tiom the s)iop came specially tho liberty of Geneva 
The Burgundians who settled there were traders, and 
* Begistres du Conseil da 10 ilid 
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Avilliugly oxcliaugcd tlioir nrius for jnovcliaiidiso. Somo 
of tlio heroes of Crcnova, avIioso doYofcecluoss reminds us 
of aucieufc times, sprang from the conutor or the factorj'. 

Still au appeal to the people Avas a bold measure, for 
tliero yet existed among the citizens, and oven in the 
council, many decided advoi'sarics of reform, and somo 
of tliem Avere among the most eminent men. Might 
not such an appeid stir up an opposition Avhich would 
overthrow all tliat had been done ? The iiosition of the 
Moman-catholies was most serious. They Avero reejuired 
to conform to the Go.spel. Could they do so ? Their 
consciences forbade them. AYero they to refuse, they 
Avould distmb the unanimity and harmony so necessary 
to the people at that juncture. Pierre Lnlliu, almost a 
scptuagcniu’iiui, uncle of the haughty huguenot Jean 
Lullin, Avas one of tlie most fervent catholics in Geneva. 
Unable to do Avithout the mass, ho had a.slced, in Sep- 
tember 1535, to bo allowed to have it performed by a 
priest in a chapel of St. Gexwais, AA’hich Avas his iirivate 
property. Another eminent man, Syndic Balard, had 
ceased indeed to be a partisan of the bishop, but ho had 
talceu refuge in a Catholicism more spu-itual than Lulliu’s, 
and yet quite as marked. According to his vieAvs, the 
Holy Ghost governed the Poman-catholic church, 
which chinch, communicating that spirit to its members, 
imposed on them the obligation of finding its doctrmes 
-in Scripture. Lullin, Balard, and somo others, had 
frequent conferences together. The sincere catholics 
were not the only persons to be feared ; they Avere sup- 
ported by Genevans of scant faith, who cried out 
against the Beformation, principally because of its rigid 
morality. The reformers themselves were not without 
fear Avith regard to many of those aaIio at that time 
Avalked Avith them. There were men who heard the 
preachers, but went no farther ; they burnt the idols, 
but did not reform their lives. ‘Por faith to be secure, 
it must be governed by conscience,’ said the theologians, 
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* otlionviso tlicro is danger that it ■will be swamped, and 
that tho ship will founder m a stormy sea ’ Were they 
about to •sNitncss a renewal of those tumults winch had 
BO often disturbed the General Councils? * 

At length tho 21sfc of May arrived — that day at 
onco so longed for and so feared Tho bells rang 
out cheerfully , CItmcnco wafted through the air the 
words carved on her surface ‘I summon the people 
Jesus, Saviour of men, Son of Mary, salvation of tho 
world! be merciful and propitious to us I' The good 
citizens congratulated each other, as they obeyed tho 
summons, that this day would put au end to muumer- 
able struggles, and that tho city, so long wasted by 
briers and thorns, would now be covered by tho hand 
of God with flowers and laurels Tho emotion was 
universoL 

Besides the mass of the people, tho ambassadors of 
Bomo were present in tho church, and among them 
tho chief of the liberating annj, Nagueh One of the 
most heroic Genovans and most sincere Christians, the 
intrepid Claude Savoye, was president When he arose 
to speak, ho reminded them of the flight of tho bishop, 
tho arrival of tho Gospel m Geneva, the glorious dehv 
erance granted to tho city , and then ho added, in a 
voice that was heard all down the nave, ‘ Citizens, do you 
desire to live according to the Gospel and the Word of 
■" God, as it IS preached to us every day ? Do you declare 
that you will have no more masses, images, idols, and 
other papal abuses whatsoever? If any one knows and 
wishes to say anything against the doctrine that is 
preached to ua, let him do so * 

There was a deep silence oil were m espeetation 
"Will not some voice, fnendly to Borne or to the world, 
protest agamot reform The aged and devout Pierre 
Lulhn, the spiritual catbohe Jean Balard, the frivolous 

• Begistres dn Conseil des ^ Juliet 15 Aofifc, 17 Septembre 
1536 — Denuer Discoars et (Eavres de Calvm. 
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Joan riiiUppc, the episcopal ^talUuisson, lUcliardet, 
Ivamel, Do la Ivvve, ami other.s, known for (Iioir uttacli- 
inent to Home, arc ^oing, tloulitless, to take up (ho 
pronhor SYiulic’.s ehallen^o. Tho liour i.s striking'; 
Geneva is about to deculo its future. If it is true that 
the pope is Ohri.'it’.s vicai*, ami us God upon earth, let 
them SUV .sol Now or never. Tliev wait : thev wait 
.still ; not a word disturb.s (he .solonm silence of tho 
people. No one made oppuidliun. Tlit! fact was duly 
recorded. Then other accents than (hose which hud 
been anticipated resounded through tho uisle.s of tho 
cathedral. ^Va.s it tiio voice of piou.s syndic Lovot, 
or of one of tho Two Ilmutrcd, or of .some one in tho 
bodv of tho meeting? Tho conned registers do not 
inform us. That voice, .speaking in tins immo of tho 
united nation, proclaimed : ‘ We all, with one acconl, 
de.sire, with Gud’.s help, to live under (hat holy evau- 
golie.'d law, and acconling to God’s Word as it i.s 
preached to ns. Wo de.siro to i-enounco all ma.s.so.s, 
images, idols, and other papal coremonie.s and abuso.s, 
and to live in union with one another, in ohodioneo to 
jn.sliee.’ "When the voice ceased, all tho people hold up 
tlioir hands and repeating a unanimous oath, oxelaimed ; 

‘ We swear it. . . . We will do so with God’s help. 

. . . WowUll’-J' 

Tho as.sembly broke up, and tho citizens departed, 
congratulating each other that the innumerable tyraniiios 
of ‘ Fliaraoh ' and the darkne.s.s of the- ‘ t-orcrra\i ’ were to 
bo succeeded by the mild light of Jesus Christ and tho 
life-giving breath of liberty', liven suoU huguenots us had 
struggled especially for political enfranchisom eut, raised 
no discordant voice. They know well that if this jictty 
people remained catholic, it would lose its independence, 
and infallibly' become Savoytuxl. Dut others held higher 
views : Geneva appeared to them as a fortress which 

• Ecgislres du Conseil du 21 Mai 1530. — MS. do Eoset, liv, 
iii. ch. 68. 
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Godbadljuiltlo o tlio GospcL ‘God/B'udrromcEt, 
^tlio oldest of Uio Gcneveso reformers, ‘ God lias selected 
this strong terntorj, so difficult of access, to form a 
rampart as it ivero against Uio pope and his followers 
It IB m these rude countnea, guarded on the south hj 
the Savoy mountains and Oicir eternal snows , on the 
north hy the difficult goi^ca of the Jura, and on the 
cast by the narrow passes of the St Bernard and the 
Simplon, •whore our Mends, tlio Valaisaus, with half a 
score of men can atop an army , it is m this blessed 
comer of the earth that God planted Hia Gospel, sur- 
lounding his word with those gigantic foitresocs, in 
order that the enemy may ncithtr reach it nor stifle li’ 
■While the citiaena thronged the open, square, the mm 
istera went into the pulpit * A mighty captain hath led 
us/ they said , ‘lot us put our trust in him alone Ho 
has wore power than the huigs of the earth, and 
alone ho his preserved us from our enemies The cap 
tain IS Jesus Ohnst, our Saviour, our Bedoemcr, and 
our strong tower * 

raiol and several Genevans asked that some monu 
ment should be erected to recall to future ages the 
memory of their groat dehvcrauce Did not Joshua set 
up twelve stones after he hod crossed the Jordan i" 
Darel composed a liatm inscription, which was carved 
in letters of gold on stone and ateek The council and 
lieople fixed it over one of tho principal gates of the cit) 
and afterwards over tho entrance to the Hotel do ViHo, 
so that every one might read this teotimony of a grate 
ful city 

Qumi OKNO 1535 

PbOFLIOATA ^3iUK 1 AsnCHKISIZ TIBASNIDB 

iLBROOA’nsquE KTUa SCPEaSTITlDNIIiOS 

SACEO SANCTA CHEISTI RELIGIO 

HlO IN SWAU PDWTArEM 
BcCIKSIA in UEUOBSAt OBDINCiX 
SntQXTLABl £>£1 BBHEnClO BEFOSITA 

• Proment Gksfes de Gtiuxt pp IGC 1G8 224. 
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El SIMHL PHIiSATIS STIGATISQUE HOSTIBUS 
UkBS ipsa is SHAM LIBEBTATEM 
Non sine insigni mieacheo eestitoxa eueeit 
Senates Populusqhe Genevensis 

MoNUMENTUM hoc PEKPETUiE C.\.USA PIEEI 
AtQUE hoc loco EIHGI CUEAVIT 
Quo SHAM EEGA DEEM GEATITHDINEM 
Ad posteeos testatam paceeet.* 

The citizens who had left their homes to embrace the 
faction of the bishop and the duke, and to fight against 
the Beformation, were struck with the surprising de- 
liverance accorded to Geneva. They became Mends 
again, and many of them asked permission to return to 
their country. Evangelical Geneva was pleased to see 
those prodigal sons once more knocking at the door 
of their father’s house, and welcomed them on their 
jpledging themselves to obey the laws and contribute to 
the taxes in a manner proportionate to their means. 
Some of them, however, were forbidden to carry either 
sword or knife, ‘excejit for the pui’pose of cutting 

* The tyiaimy of the Eoman Antichrist 
Having been overthrown, 

And its superstitions abolished 
In the year 1535, 

The most holy religion of Christ 
Having been restored. 

In its truth and purity. 

And the Church set in good order, 

By a signal favor of God ; 

The enemy having been repelled 
And put to flight, 

And the city by a striking miracle 
Bestored to liberty ; 

The senate and people of Geneva have erected 
And set up this monument. 

In this place, 

As a perpetual memorial, 

To attest to futui-e ages 
Their gratitude to God. 

MS. de Eoset, liv. iii. ch. 62. 
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broad ’ — ‘Lot us put an end to all onmiiiea and dis- 
orders/ said tlio Citizens, * and livo together liLe good 
friends ’* Tbo priests and raoulrs -who bad embraced 
tile Reform, ■were compensated for tbo stipends of wlueb 
they bad been deprived Tbo stale desmng to sbovf its 
gratitude to Bonivord, paid bis debts, mode bim free ot 
tbo citj, and gavo bim tbo bonso of tbo Mcnx-epiBcopal, 
tbo dignity of a member of tbo Two Hundred, and a 
pension of tno hundred and fifty crowns. Tbo ex-pnor 
of Si Victor mamed, Ums substituting a Christian 
union for tbo ignoble bfo of a monk. 

Eiangclical Genova furnished an example of the feel- 
ings engendered by bclp from beaven, patience and 
meebness were displayed towards overybody Tbo Go- 
novana bad read m Scripture, that ‘ Chanty bearetb all 
things, bebovetb all things, bopetb all thing**, endureth 
nil things / and m this spmt tboy acted ‘ Most honored 
lords, I cannot go to bear the sermon,' sud the timid 
Malbmssou, ‘because I suffer from the goui' This 
excuse could only bo mot by a smile, for the gout did 
not prevent him from attending tbo Council , but no 
ono desired to constrain bun If even the most zealous 
sought to lead recalcitrants to the Gospel, they did not 
insifii They wanted Btdard to go to sermon, but he 
did not , they wanted bun to leave the city, but be re- 
mained , they wanted bun to close bis warehouse (be 
was a large ironmonger), and it was no sooner shut 
than he reopened it f He continued to be a member of 
the Council and discharged alJ its functions. Girardet 
de la Rive toob bis child a lea'uio from tbo city to have 
it christened by a pnest , and yet be was re elected 
syndic m 1539 and 1543, and m Calvin’s time, in 1647, 
was appomted one of tbo six commissioners for drawing 

• Eegistres dn Conseil des 11 Avnl , 2, 20, 21 Jam 153G , 29 
Joavicp 1537 —US da Eoset Ut hi. ch, G8 

t U^moures de la Soi.j6t6 dAxeh^Iogie de Genfeve, toL x. p. 
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up Uio onliiuuiccs of justieo. Thoso torriblo liiiguonots 
AvoPo kindly people iit lioarfc. Tlicy clesirctl to give tlieir 
felloAV-eiti/’.ens time to coinpiire the old life Avith tlio 
now, the doctrine of the Bible with that of the pope. 
The Bounui-oiitholios kept holiday the feast days of the 
llomish church, and .saw their i)rie.sts in secret ; but 
gradually their convictions Avoro moditied. As con- 
straint Avas not ui^plied outwardly, truth acted all the 
more inwardly. Tho.se upright men road the Holy 
Scriptures, and Scripture shedding a light into their 
hearts, drew them day by day netirer to the truth. At 
last they Aveut to hear .sermoJis like the rest. In the 
.sixteenth century Genova AVfis more libenil than people 
of our day .suppose.* 

Wh.at a ti-ansfonuation had come over the city ! 
The Genevoso, tho.se votorau athlutc.s, laid doAvn their 
arms at the foot of the Prince of Peace. The tumul- 
tuous city, c'ontimially expo.scd to the brigandage of 
the knights, to the nocturnal aftaelcs of the Savoyard.s, 
and to internal dis.scn.sion, Avas trau.sformed into a 
centre of eivilix;ition. * Lot us profit by our liberty,’ 
.said Bonivavd. ' Let us make good law.s and sot ui) 
a good government, for, according to the sentiment of 
the emperor Harcu-s Aurelius, eiupircs and groat lord- 
ships are accpiired by brave and valiant c.aptains, but 
.are kept up by just jndge.s. ]i[e.s.sieur8 of Geneva, 
you are indebted to God ha- tAVo blessings : one, that 
your republic has given birth to liberty ; the other, 
that, on leaving its mothcr'.s Avomb, it found niu’ses 
ready to supply it aaTOi such nourishment that if you 
tako advantage of it your republic AviU bo, if not im- 
mortal, Avhich is impossible, yet it Avill be of long and 

* MJmoirc.s do la Socit'td dhlrchuologio do Gentvo, A'oL x. p. 
Ixvii. — Ilegistrcs du -i Soptembro 1536 . — ha Heforme d Qen&ve, by 
tbo Abb(5 ilagnin, p. 233. 

von. V. — 18* 
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vigorous duratiou^ In fact, Genova became at once 
ft froo mty, ft Icaraed c*ty, ond an evangelical city * 

Easter Sunday 1536 -was one of tlio Ingh. festivalEj 
of the rouo\ation of this Uttio people Parel, sta- 
tioned at a bumble table, wlucb bad replaced the 
pompous altar, brobo tlie bread and blessed tbe cup, 
wbilo a calm and solemn crowd drew near tbe sym- 
bols of tbo body and blood of tbe Saviour * Wbat a 
sacrament bad/ bo said, ‘and wbat great tbmgs 
tbo Lord batb done for us ‘ -f 

But bo longed for still greater tbings. ‘ I pray that 
Ho wbo batb increased this bttio flock beyond all our 
expectations, may increase it still more by augmenting 
our faitb ’ Tbo reformer was tben almost alone 
m Genova Proment bad been summoned to Aigle, 
and Yircl bad gone to Heucbatel Earel was sinking 
under bis labors and called loudly for bclp In bis 
opinion tbo Genevans wanted a new man, some one 
in bis place His incessant energy, his eomewlmt 
coarse manner, and even tbo victones be bad gamed, 
bad inspired such as were wanting m rebgion with 
picjuiUccs that might injure tbo cause of tbe Gospel 
Farcl was rather one of those who found societies 
than of those who organize them , bo was sensible of 
this, and desired to place m other bonds tbe definitive 
cstablisbmeut of tbo church in Genova, m order that 
be might go to new scenes where be might gam new 
victones Ho was like one of those noble war horses 
that neigb for the battle 

"Where could tbe man of God be found to complete 
tbe work ? He was sought among the ministers, but to 
no effect. Tbe Eeform was liable to pensb, not from 
want of work, but from wont of workmen ‘Alasl 
cned Pare!, ‘ where shall we find tbe preachers we ro- 

•Fromeat, Gesles jnene»{feu« d# p 239 — Bonivard, 

3fenu>ir&s iCArcheologie, iv pp 285-289 

J Farel s JktUra t 
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quire ? I cannot tell.’* It is true that ex-priests and 
monks frequently offered themselves, but what workmen 
they were! One day it was a simpleton without any 
capacity; at another, a coward who did not care to 
undertake a task so full of peril ; one man was immoral ; 
another self-sufficient ; a third was worldly ; a fourth' 
altogether monkish, Parel was dismayed. ' You speak 
to me of Dennis,’ he said, ‘but Dennis is a monk from 
head to fooi’f The reformer had as much trouble in 
putting these sham fellow-helpers aside, as in contending 
with desperate enemies. ‘Beware of the tonsure,’ he 
said to his friends, ‘of the tonsure and the tonsured. ’J 
‘We want none of those skimmers§ of Scripture,’ he 
said, ‘ who turn to every wind like weathercocks on the 
steeples ; none of those flatterers of princes and magis- 
trates, who wish to please them for their bellies’ sake, 
or through fear of being banished : none of those disso- 
lute monks, who seek only to please master or mistress. 
No, no ; none of these mercenaries ; for it is to be feared 
that if we take them to lead the flocks, we shall enter 
into a more inextricable labyrinth than that through 
which we have passed.’ 

Not only Geneva but Western Europe required ‘ a 
God-fearing pastor,’ as Farel said ; a doctor who could 
explain with learning the teachings of Holy Scripture ; 
an evangelist who, with eloquence full of life, should 
convert souls to Christ ; a champion who should fight 
valiantly against the doctors of Borne and lead them 
captive to the truth ; and a man of administrative capa- 
city who could establish order in the churches of God, 
The earth had shaken, old buildings had been throwr 
down. It was requisite to erect in their place an edi 

* ‘Jubeor evocare undiqne ministros. Sed unde? Plan 
ignore. ’—Parel’s Letters. 

t ‘ Dyonisius totus monacbus.’ — Ibid. 

t ‘ Basis sedulo om-abis.’ — Ibid. 

§ ‘ Pleureteurs’ (ceus qui effleurent). — Proment, Qesies meroeillei 
de Geneve, p. 237. - 
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ficQ moto couforinablo -with, tlio onginal design- — one 
vnUi more air, more light, uoro warmth 'Whero could 
tho mau bo found who, gifted with nisdom from God 
lihe Solomon, should raiso a temple to Him which 
should manifest his glory? Ho was sought for every- 
where, persQvcringly yet ineffectually. And yet the man 
whom God had elected was soon to appear. 


CHAPTER XV. 

OiLVIM AT FEItRABA 
(WiNTEB iJID Spac.0 ) 

There was in Italy, as wo have said in another place,* 
a city in which tho love of letters flounshed, and whero 
tho Gospel found a firm support /that city was Ferrari. 
It was embellished by a iiniicrsity, bishop’s palace, and 
cathedral , by the caaUe of the ancient dukes, the palace 
of Hste , but its fairest ornament was Kenee of Franco 
That princess, daughter of King Louis XH , ivife of the 
duke of Este, was not more distuiguishcd by the graces 
of her mmd and her leaming, than by the love of holi- 
ness which shone m her, hke a divine flame, according 
to the testimony of ono of the most learned Christians 
of Italy ^ For some time she had turned her attention 
towards heavenly science and theological studies, and 
had attracted successively to Ferrara the most emmeiit 
Christians of Italy — Cunone, Occhmo, Flaminio, and 

* See VoL IV bk. vu. cli 18 

t ‘ Sio versan m stMjjw »M»str»s» ut Mcellat Sed ob 

magnitudinejn mgerm et Btudium saactitatis (iu» m ista semper 
veluti divinam aliquid eluKit, tetnlH se ad ccclestes artes et ad 
disciphnas theologicas ’ — Paleano, Epp iv 4. 
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Peter Martyr. Two young Prenchtaen arrived in tlieir 
turn some time before the events we have just described. 
One was called Charles d’Espeville and the other Louis 
de Haulmont. They soon made their arrival known to 
the duchess, who was expecting them ; and Eenee, 
whose heart had remained French, was happy to possess 
in her palace two such distinguished fellow-countrymen. 
She knew that they had left their homes on account of 
that Gospel of Christ which she herself had learnt to 
love in the society of her dear cousin, Margaret of 
Angouleme, the king’s sister. She lodged them in the 
Palace del Magistrate, situated in the Piazza del Duomo, 
and adjoining the castle.* 

Louis de Haulmont was an amiable young man, pious 
but timid, still undecided as to the road he should take, 
and the victim of fierce struggles. His companion, 
Charles d’Espeville, was a man of humble appearance : 
his eyes were lively and piercing, his manner serious 
and firm, and everything in him indicated a soul of a 
different stamp from that of his friend. Haulmont’s 
true name was Louis du Tillet ; he was a canon and 
. archdeacon of Angouleme ; Charles d’Espeville was 
none other than John Calvin. As these two French- 
men were about to sojourn in the states of a prince, 
a vassal of the pope, they were compelled (says Mura- 
tori) to appear under a false name and in a costume 
different from what they usually wore.f 

Kenee, whose compassionate heart had been so often 
touched by the recital of the terrible punishments and 
victorious faith which animated the evangelicals, could 
not look upon one of them who had escaped a dungeon 
and the scaffold, without experiencing towards him the 
feelings of a mother and a sister. ‘ She was struck with 

* A. Frizzi, Guidaper la cUid di Ferrara, p. 43. — Bonnet, CdviTt 
a la cite d’Aoste. 

f ‘ Sotto abito finto.’— llnratori, Annali d’ Italia, xiv. p. 30o. 
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C il\ Ill’s fino gomus/ siys a catliolic liistonan,* and the 
peiCcction pritli ^vludi lio spoL.o and -wrote tlie Trench 
language She presented her two countrymen to the 
duhe, as men of leltera who had come to visit the 
biilhant Italy this was a better claim to the favor of 
tho grandson of Pope Alexander VI than their condition 
a.s reformers 

Tcrrara presented many subjects of mtcrest to Calvm 
Tho duho of Esto liked to p^y tho Medici Bemaid 
Tasso, a poet not without imagination, was secrotaiy to 
tile duchess , and his sou, tho illustrious author of the 
‘Jerusalem Dchicred,’ was soon to fill Uio court of 
Tcrrira with his genius, bis sorrows his despair and 
folly, caused (it is supposed) by his nnhapjiy passion 
for tho beautiful Leonora, daughter of Heneo, and even 
to expiate by a seven j cars’ captivity m i madhouse the 
enmo of having loved a granddaughter of Louis XII 
and Lucrtzia Borgia CeJio Calcagnmi, canon, poet, 
orator, mathematician, and antiquary, who guided m the 
land of the Muses the footsteps of the youthful Anne of 
Esto who afterwards became duchess of Guise, and her 
friend Olympia Morata was then also at the court of 
Estc A year sooner, the author of ‘The Institutes of 
^tho Christian Kohgiou might have met the author of 
tho ‘Orlando Turioso but tho somewhat discordant 
individuahties of Calvin and Ariosto were not destined 
to bo found side by side 

It was not the men of learning, however, whom the 
young theologian had come to see it was the duchess 
herseJfi That princess, who had already receiicd in 
Franco a few rays of evangelical light did not yet 
posbCBS a sufficient knowledge of Christian truth pho 
lelt this and -was determined to seek above all things 
peace w ith God She theieforo had fi equent inten icv. s 
with Calvin Holy Scripture was the subject of tlnxr 
conversation , the reformer explained to EenCe oue 


* Tanlloa. 
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passage by another, and the light of heaven beaming 
from all these passages of Holy "Writ, carried bright- 
ness and warmth into the princess’s heart. The young 
doctor spoke with simplicity and modesty, but at the 
same time with affection and decision. ‘ If I address 
you, madam,’ he said, ‘ it is not from rashness or pre- 
sumption, but pure and true affection to make you 
prevail iu the Lord. When I consider the pre-eminence 
in which He has placed you, I think that, as a person of 
princely rank, you can advance the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ.’ But even this consideration was not necessary 
to arouse the zeal of the evangehst of Noyon. The 
princess’s noble character and her love for the Gospel 
touched him deeply. ‘ I observe in you,’ he added, 'such 
fear of God, and such a real desire to obey Him, that I 
should consider myself a castaway if I neglected the 
opportunity of being useful to you.’* Calvin was the 
most profound and most earnest commentator of Holy 
Scripture ; and Benee embraced with her whole heart 
the truths that he proclaimed, so that the reformer was 
able to say to her some time later : ' It has pleased 
God, madam, to enlighten you with the truth of His 
holy Gospel. Let us now confess that if God has with- 
drawn .us from the depths of darkness, it is in order 
that we should follow the light sti’aightforwardly, turn- 
ing neither -to this side nor to that.’f- The duchess 
profited by this advice. ‘Calvin,’ says Muratori, ‘so 
infected Benee with his errors that it was never possible 
to extract from her heart the poison she had drunk.’| 

An open Christian walk was difficult at a court where 


• A. madame la ducliesBe de Forrare . — Lettres frangaises de Calvin, 
i. p. 41. 'There is no date to this letter, and it may possibly be- 
long to the foUowing year, 1537. At page 151, Calvin refers to a 
book that Capito had written ^naguh'es,' not long ago, and that 
work, JDe Missa, dedicated to Henry VIII., bears the date of 15 
March 1537. 

t ‘ Sans d^cliner ni de 9 a ni de la.’ 

f ‘ Tahnente infetto Kenea degli errori sni, ■ ' .4 
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popery and worldlmesa ruled together Hence Rente 
felt hceuly the need of directions m harmony with the 
Word of God , and m her difficulties and agonies, at the 
times when she was about to faint, ‘ as if she was sunk 
in water almost over her head,’ sho had recourse to the 
ovangoheal theologian Calvm then invited her always 
to walk ‘ forwards, m order that the gifts of God might 
mcreaso in her ' ‘Tho mam point,' as he wrote to her 
some time after, ‘is that the holy doctiino of our Master 
should so transform us m mmd and heart, that His glory 
may shmo forth m na by innocence, integrity, and hoh- 
ness ’* 

Some of tho most illustrious divines of Roman- 
cathohcisni have been, m Trance and other countries, 
tho directors of pnnees , but there was a great difference 
between them and tho reformer That practical evan- 
gelist, whom Romish controversialists and others have 
reproached with spcakmg of nothmg but doctrines, 
urged tho daughter of IiouisXII to ‘ seek after i«fW- 
cence, integrity and holiness ’ 

The relations of Calvm with the duchess lasted all his 
hfe^ and they were always marked with frankness and 
respect. Touched with a zeal so Christian and so pure, 
she loved and honored him, ‘ns long as he hved/ says 
TheodoreBeza, ' as an excellent mstvument of the Lord f 
Even when he could no longer hold a pen on account 
of his extreme weakness, Calvm, borrowing tho hand of 
his brother, wrote to her , and to her were addressed 
the last three Trench epistles of the reformer J 
The duchess of Terraxa was not the only person whom 
Calvin called at that time to a Christian hfe ‘Many 

traxle di cuore li bevuto vcicno — Dlaraton Annali iTlialia, xiv 
p. S05 

• Letter of 1537 addressed to Senbc duchess of Ferrara, 
t Beza Viia Gilvtni, p 21 

t See the Letters dated the 8ih and 24th January and tie 4tb 
April 15M in Mona, J Bcamets Jiecueil Calvm died on the 
following 4ti May 
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others, especially among those about her person, were 
Hcduccd,’ says Muratori ; that is to say, brought over to 
evangelical truth. ’' These conversions, probably, must 
not bo ascribctl solely to Calvin : some, like lienee, had 
already enjoyed a ' certain knowledge of the Gospel ; 
others were afterwards strengthened in their faith ; but 
all received something from the young reformer. Soon 
after his arrival at the com't of Ferrara, Calvin had re- 
marked a lady of great intelligence and learning, who was 
one of its principal ornaments. This was Anno do Par- 
thenay, first lady of honor to the duchess, and wife of 
Antoine do Pons, count of itareuncs, first gentleman to 
the duke. The countess of Marennes was a great mu- 
sician, and often sang in the duchess’s apartments, w'here 
she was admired for the beauty of her voice.']' But Anno 
busied herself with more serious labors. Not satisfied 
with studying the Latin authors, she had a taste for Greek, 
and 'intrepidly’ translated the poets and pro.so writors.| 
That eminent woman did more : she road books of di- 
vinity, and even took a particular pleasiu'o in ‘ discussing 
almost every day with the theologians the matters of 
wiiich they h'eatecl.’§ She therefore talked w'ith Calvin 
on these subjects, and before long the pure and living 
faith of the reformer gave a new dnection to her soul. 
Hitherto she had been somew'hat of a ‘ blue-stocking,’ 
but now she 'ceased to have any confidence in herself,’ 
and sought in the holy books and in her Saviom- the 
means of quenching the thirst for knowicclge and the 
divine life wliich tormented her. From that hour she 
became a new creatiu’e and a ' good huguenot.’ She 
even won over her husband to tbe convictions that w'ero 

* ‘ Poicht non solo conferra5 nell’ orroro la ducliessa Renata, 
ma piii altri ancora sedusso.’ — ^Muiatori, Aniichitd Esiensi, ii. cla. 
xiii. 

t ‘ Quali venustato canas.’ — Gyraldus, Epistola dcdicaioria, Hist 
Foetanim. 

X ‘ Ut Grtecos autores intrepide ovolvas.’ — Ibid. 

§ Bayle, Hidionary, su>' voco _4«}ie de Farthenay, iii. p. GOO. 
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dear to herself, and, to long as the countess lived, the 
latter showed himself a great lover of virtue and of 
truth * 

Adjoining the haU of Aurora, where Renee and hear 
court usually asaemhlcd, was a chapel adorned hy the 
pencil of Titian Until now Calvin had only spoken 
in the duchess’s apartments, and respect natiirally pre- 
V ented the servants (according to the histonans of the 
Roman church) ‘ fiom inquiring too curiously mto what 
occurred there ’f But ere long Renee began to thmk 
that she ought not to keep for herself only and a few 
court favorites the words of life and hght which fell 
fiom the Jips of the Prcnch divmo. ■While listening 
to them, she had felt the bitterness of sin and the fear 
of God’s judgments ^ but she had at the same time 
tasted the aweota of pardon and eternal life Ought 
not others to enjoy them also? Should she prevent 
those from ontenug who desired to enter ? 

Calvin was ready Reneo invited bun to preach m 
Titian's chapel Had be not preached in the catholic 
ehurcbes of Koyon, Angoumois, and Poitou? The 
duchess threw opeu the doors of that service to all 
who desired to take part in it The count of 5\Ia- 
renacs and his wife, tbo youthful Jean de Parthenay, 
seigneur of Soubise and brother to tlie countess, with 
other members of that family, the count of Mirim- 
beau, Anne of Beauregard, Clement Marot, and Leon 
Jamel, the ex-clerk of finance, who had fled from 
Pans after the affair of the Placards — ^were all present 
at these meetings 

The charms which IVench people found m a Trench 
service might excuse these assemblies in the eyes of 
the duke of Este But they were soon joined by 
learned Italians, friends of the Gospel, and among 
others by Giovanni Sinapi and his brother, as well 

• Beza JJisf cedes i p 127 

t Maunboiu^, Sisk du iiilvmism, p C2. 
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as by tlio pious, sprightly, aucl beautiful Fraucobca 
Baciro, 'whom Giovamii Sinapi married two years 
later.* At this epoch so glorious for Italy, when 
Ciu’iouo taught at Pavia, proleeied by the admiration 
of his hearers ; when Aouio Paleario at Sienna glori- 
fied Jesus Christ, ‘ the hing of cvirry people when 
j\[ollio at Bologna commented on the Epistles of Saint 
Paul to the great .scandal of the pope ; when Juan 
Valdes, Peter Startyr, and Occliino filled Naples with 
the Gospel ; when Christ’.s truth seemed to bo gliding 
oven into Borne itself, a Frenchman, under the patron- 
age of a French princess, was announcing in Ferrara 
the .same Go.spol, but witJi a voice even more distinct. 
What a future for Italy, if Koine had not cxtingui.shed 
these lights I There was gathered around the preacher 
a .serious and fi'iendly audience in the chapel of the 
castle of Ferrara, 

Calvin, full of the truths ho liad just sot forth in his 
‘put forward that Word of tlio Lord whoso 
majesty by a hol3' violence constrains souls to obc.y it,’ 
and showed that this ‘Go.spol, whoso smallness many 
folks despised, as if it crouched at their feet, so far sur- 
passed the range of the human mind that Iho greatest 
geniuses lift their eyes in vain, for the^' can never see 
the top.’f 

Among the persons whoso heart sought after God was 
the beautiful Anno of Beauregard, who, though still very 
young, had accompanied Renee to Ferrara. Being be- 
trothed, and all radiant with the joy of her youth, she 
was soon to be called to other altars than those of mar- 
riage. Falling iU, she profited by the Word she had 
heard, and, content with Christ alone, dospiised the 
world. Death cut do-wn that beautiful flower. Renee 
regretted her bitterly ; aU the court wept with her ; 

* Jules Bonnet, Olympia Morata, p. -13. 

t Calvin, passim. 
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and Marot, wlio ivas tlion at Ferrara, ivrote tliese melan- 
clioly lines upon ber tomb 

Do Beauregard, Abho sais qui d ou£mco, 

Laisstu parents pays amis ct Frauce, 

Four EuiTio Id la duebosso Beneo , 

Laqucllo ] o) depuis abaudonuc^e, 

Butur <5poux, beauli! fleaiiseaut igo , 

Pour alfer war oj cwl mon Jeniage 
Lais&ant le monde avee moms do eouci 
Quo laissai rrance, aloes qua vms ici ?' 

Hio count of Marennes, a man of no decision of char- 
acter, often attended Calvin’s preaching He was rather 
afraid that the duLe, hia master, would be displeased , 
still the duchess herself had arranged these meetings. 
The countess his ivife, whose humble servaut he WaS, 
aijked him to jom them , his brother in law, Soubise, 
also invited him , Marenucs, therefore, followed the 
others to chapel, being urged from without and not from 
withm 

Soubise, on the contract, on independent man, of 
noblo, decided and energetic character, went ivith his 
whole heart, and, after Eenec, was the beat conquest of 
the Gospel at Tenara. In that fanatical age it v-as 
choosing a hard and miserable life , but the Gospel 
AVordhad conquered him, and he was determmed to 
walk among the thorns ‘John of Soubise, a hero of 
the sixteenth century,’ says Moreri, ‘ suffered himself to 
be perverted at the court of the dulce of Ferrara, when 
Henee of France received there certain doctors of tlie 
pretended reformed religion ’I He had been trained 
for the profession of arms , he now found at Calvin s 
Bide the sword of the "Word of God and returning into 
France courageously ‘ occupied himself m defendmg the 
truths he had believed J A gentleman of tho kings 
* (Euvies de lUatot 

t Moren Grand Dieltomuure bisiorique vi p 317 
t Bayle, Picttonnatre hul tt crU iv p 142. 
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cliumbor, a Imiglifc of tlio Order, Laving Lad command 
of tlio Frencli army ux Italy, a man of great resources 
and groat service, ‘Laviug cllcctcd a Luudred master- 
strokes,’ Lo was, above all, very zealous for God ; and, 
without ucglectiug the iuxixortaut afiaii’s of the kuigdom, 
be sought the salvation of the humblest tenant on his 
estates. A good oltl pa.stox*, Mulot dos Bui.sseaux, 
‘ imixelled by the singular virtue of the lord of that ixlaco ’ 
(Soubise), used to leave his house at the ixpproach of 
night — the only time when evangelical Christians dared 
meet together — and visit the adjoining districts, evoxy- 
W’hero teaching the Scxiptinos. More than once, on 
hearing the signal of alarm, ho had to hide in the woods 
aixd pass the ixight there. In a short time a great part 
of the ixoople had forsakcxx mass.* Soxxbise evexx desired 
to convert Catlicrino do Mcdicis, and with that view hold 
long conversatioixs with the tpieen,t and the cnxfty 
Italian woman led him to hope for a moment that she 
was on tlxo point of turning Protestant. The ti-ouble 
that ho had taken was not eixtirely lost. The duchess of 
Bourbon Moutpensiei*, ‘ a xvomaxx of vmilo character and 
of wisdom beyond her sex,’ as Do Thou desciabes her,J 
being present at Soixbise’s conversations with Catherine 
de Mcdicis, received the truths wlxich he was explaining 
to another ; and somewhat later two of that ladj^’s 
daughters, the duchess of BoixiUon and the princess of 
Orange, bravely professed the doctrines of the Befor- 
mation. 

By his oixly daxxghter, Catherine of Parthenay, 
Soubise was grandfather of the celebrated duke of 
Bohan. 

It was not only among his coxupatriots at Ferrara 
that Calvin was a fisher of men. The traditions of 
certain families of the peninsula place several eminent 

* Beza, Eist. des Ejlises reformees, i. p. 127. 

t Baylo, Dictioiniaire, iv. p. 142. 

t Thuanus, lib. xxviii. 
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Itall'ms’*' among tlio number of tliose "wbo beard and re- 
ceived ligbt from bim One of them v?as a Neapolitan 
nobleman, tbo duke of JBcvdacqua, then at I’errara- 
His ancestors, wbo descended from the Boileans, baronn 
of Cabtelnau, a family wiucb in Franco bas produced 
many dislwguiBhcd men, nern of Longnedocian ongw, 
and bad been compelled by tbo persecutions directed 
against tlio Vaudoia and Albigcnscs in the thirteenth 
century to take refuge in tbo kmgdom of Napfes f 
Bciilacqua discovered at Ferrara, in Calvin’s teacbmg, 
the truth for -which iiia forefathers had been compelled 
to leave Franco 

Another Itahau, more eminent still, who used to 
attend these evangelical assemblies, was Titian, then 
about the ago of :^ty-cight. That great pamter, vs ho 
had decorated the casUo of duke Alphonso of Este, was 
again at Ferrara Possessmg a calm, sohd, judicious, 
and truth-lovmg mmd, devoted to nature, and seeking 
to represent her in all her truth, Titian was natmally 
struck With the puie and hvmg rehgion which Calvm 
preached The great artist was no stronger to the deep 
affections of the soul, and the sublimest heroism in bis 
eyes was the devotednci>s of Oie Chnstions, who sacn- 
ficed their hves for their faith There are no scenes 
more terrible and pathetic than those represented m 
his pictures of martyrs Nurtured with the writings of 
Dante, Petrarch, and other great men of Italy, "who had 
shown themselves opposed to the abuses of the popes 
and their adherents, Titian could applaud tbe opposi- 
tion led by the young Frenchman against the papacj 
But if at that tune he greeted evangelical truths with 

• See the BulkUn de la Soeuie de I Sistoire du Prottslanlism* 
fran^ais, Pana, 18G0, p 168 — Docomente histonques hitdita ct 
ongiaftQX, commvuu^uta par M de Xnc^aeti 

■f Ilisioire de I Inquisdion en Unncf par Da la Itothe roL it pp 
538, 603, &,c — Bevdacqua is Bodeaa translated into Italian. Some 
of the Dr infcicaters and Bodeaus of England claim to belong to tie 
same hitiulj 
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admiration, there is no evidence that they sank very 
deeply into his heart. It would appear that Bevilacqua 
asked him to paint Calvin’s portrait ; hut however that 
may be, the portrait still exists in the palace of the duke 
of Bevilacqua at Naples.* There is no indication that 
Titian preserved the impressions he received at Ferrara. 
‘Among those who seem touched by the beauty of the 
Gospel,’ says Galvin, ‘ there is scarcely one out of ten in 
whose heart the Word of God is not stifled.’ Titian 
was, no doubt, an instance of the truth of the fact in- 
dicated by the Eeformer. 

Calvin had been a faithful and active workman in his 
Master’s vineyard, yet he did not always meet with 
friendly and docile hearers, even in Ferrara. Among 
the persons forming the duchess’s court, he had noticed 
a cringing person with insinuating manners, whose look 
and expression displeased him greatly. That man, by 
name Master Fran9ois, chaplain to Eenee was one of 
those double-hearted people who wish to satisfy ' God 
and tbeir own cupidity. Calvin had heard that the life 
of that priest was far from saintly. ‘ I do not interfere,’ 
he answered, when called upon to declare his opinion as 
to the chaplain’s superstitious doctrines — ‘ I do not in- 
terfere, for if I laid myself out to speak evil of him, I 
should have to speak of far different matters, on which 

* In fclie Bulletin du Protestantisme frangais for 1860, p. 170, we 
read : — ‘About tbe year 1840 the duke of Bevilacqua showed to 
Sir John Boileau the portrait of Calvin, painted by Titian on this 
occasion, and offered him a copy of it. I have had many oppor- 
tunities of seeing it at London in Sir John’s hoirse.’ M. de 
Triqueti, whose words we have just quoted, speaks of another 
portrait of Calvin painted by Titian, purchased in 1860, at a public 
sale in Paris. We ourselves have seen in one of the Italian 
picture galleries a portrait of Calvin also assigned to Titian. 
There is one in the public library of Geneva, and several are to be 
found in various Itah'an museums (Stahlin : Johannes Calvin, ii. p. 

7) ; but these are rather pictures painted by Titian’s pupils and 
touched up by the master, as was the custom of the teacher and 
his students in those days. 
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I remain silent ’ Master Franfois, seeing tlie favor 
•winch the young stranger enjoyed at court, a.ssuiiied an 
air of being convmced by bis words, appeared to become 
Ins fnend, and began to preach as evangehcjdly as he 
could He raised no objections to Calvin's meetmgs, 
but prevailed on the duchess to bo present at mass also, 
•which ho continued to say, notwithstandmg his evan- 
gchcoi appearances Such a man could not please the 
upright and inflexible reformer ^ When I see any one 
extinguishing the hght of truth,* ho wrote one day to 
Renee, * I cannot forgxvo him, were ho a hundred times 
my father ’* 

Calvin tried, therefore, to convince rran^ois that the 
celebration of what ho called ‘the sacrifice at the altar* 
was contrary to Holy Scripture Whenovei the chaplain 
went astray the reformer admomshed him *1 have 
often tried to bring him into the true path/ he said. 
The pnest would then appear sonowful, and ashamed 
of his iveakness, and Colvui, pressmg him still more 
closely, would succeed m ‘making him confess Ins 
iniquity ' But human respect still piovailed m rran 90 ia, 
and if any one about the court happened to be present 
at hiB couversatioua with the reformer, he would make 
excuses for himself before them 

One day, finding his discourses useless, Calvm de- 
•termined to present bun with ‘ a treatise of his ,’f that 
is all he says He does not mention the title of this 
work , but as it cannot have been either his comraentai j 
on Seneca’s De Clemenita or the Psychopanmchia, it was 
evidently the fnsfitutes of f/ic Cfinsfian Rehgion, which 
he had just printed at Basle— these throe works being 
at that time all the reformer had written Even on the 
supposition that Calvin had left Basle before the actual 
pubhcation of his book, it would have been very natural 

• Letter to the duclioss of Fexiaza m tJifi Lettres frangaiscs (U 
CSjIuin, 1 p 47 

t *Un sjen tiaitd.' — Jbid. i. p 48 
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for him to take a copy with him when stai'ting for Italy. 
Master Frangois opened that volume, which, by God’s 
grace, has imprinted indelible convictions in so many 
minds. This is the first notice we have of the readinar 
of the Institutes : it is mentioned by Calvin himself, and 
took place during his Italian journey, in the castle of 
Lucrezia Borgia’s son. These circumstances impart to 
it a peculiar interest. Frangois probably did not read 
the whole treatise. The mass was the subject of dif- 
ference between him and Calvin, and consequently it 
was that part of his woi-k to which the latter referred 
him. There was much in it calculated to distm’b the 
chaplain. ‘ Christ,’ said the treatise, ‘ being immortal, 
has been appointed by God everlasting priest ; he 
has no need then for others to succeed him. Now 
do not those priests who offer sacrifice every day put 
themselves in Christ’s place, and rob him of the preroga- 
tive of his eternal sacrifice ?’* Further on he adds : ‘ The 
mass being established in such a manner that a hundred 
thousand sacrifices are offered up daily, swamps and 
bmies the sacrifice of Christ which was offered as sole 
sacrifice. To set up an altar now is to puU down the 
cross of Jesus Christ. The mass blots out of the re- 
membrance of men the Saviour’s true and only death.’ 
And still further on the chaplain read : ‘ The mass robs 
us of the fruits which resulted to us from the death of 
Christ ; for who will believe himself redeemed by that 
death, when a new redemption is presented to him in the 
mass?’ Other considerations put forward by Calvin in 
his book, were equally calculated to convince the priest. 

Calvin who was not deficient in classical recollec- 
tions and who anticipated a second Iliad in which the 
princes of the earth would meet — some to retain the 
mass, others to remove it — compares it, in conclusion, 
to that woman of antiquity, so notorious by the impure 

* Calvin in the edilio princeps (March, 1536) of his Instiiuies treats 
of the Lord’s Supper at pages 236-284. 
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passions and tlio cmcl wv Bto stirred np ‘Assuredly, 
lio exclaimed, ‘ Satan never constructed a stronger 
niacluno to attack tile kingdom of Jesus Clirist 
Beliold tliat Helen under whoso eyes the enemies of 
the truth aro fighting with so much rage, with whom 
they commit adultery, and plunge into a spiritual 
impurity which is the most detestable of alL’ He then 
drawi; up and displays the long catalogue of ‘great and 
Benous abuses’ which the moss has engendered, namelj, 
disgraceful markets, illicit and dishonest gams, great 
extortions — all kinds of impurity, idolatry, sacrilege, 
and other * consequences ' that w© omit 
The pnest was greatly agitated The beauty of 
the language, the clearness of style, the energy of 
expression, the powerful logic, the strength of affec 
tion, the rapidity and seriousness of the reproachoB, 
the accusations and recnminaiions winch fell upon 
hts soul, like hailstones m a storm, and above all 
tho idea that the moss robbed Chnst of his cioss and 
his croivn, and m&ulted hia diMnity, alarmed rran9oia 
ubo had imagined nothing of the sort Ho was ‘con 
vmced m his conscience , ’ ho thought himself really 
guilty 'lud exposed to great danger, while his angmsh 
increased mote and more Ho hastened to the it- 
former, and there (says Calvm), ‘he protested with 
strong oaths he would never assist at the mas^, it 
being so great an abommaUon ’* Tho chaplain s 
emotion was smeere, only it was not permanent He 
soon lelapsed mto his habitual condition, and recom 
menced preaching the word of God ‘solely because 
he thought he might thus catch benefices and other 
prey’ At a later period Calvm wiote of him ‘Madam, 

I know my man so well that I do not value his oatii 
more than tho chattering of a magpie If persons mIio 
can raise him to digniiies^ or are nch enough to fill 
his wallet, ask him to give glory to God, he will take 
• A. la duchesse de rerrate — ZeUrta frangi ses de (Wwn, i p 43. 
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pains to gratify tliein ; but if any i^orsccution slioulcl 
como, Lo Avill bo quite ready to renounce the Gospel. 
He plays dilieront parts at different times. It is not 
the duty of a Christian to speak ill of his neighbor, 
but there is no one with whom I wage such lierce -svar 
as with tlioso who, under the cloak of the Gospel, play 
the hypocrite with princes, and by their cunning and 
tricks keep them always enveloped in cloud.s, without 
leading them to the true goal.'^ This man,’ ho said, ‘ is 
convinced in his conscience, and yet ho coutimuis doing 
what ho acknowledges to bo wrong.’ He added ; ‘ All 
the hatred which I have shown him hitherto is, that I 
have endeavored with all m3' power to edify him in 
what is right.’ f Such were the struggles wluch the 
valiant champion of the Gospel had to maintain in the 
palace of the dukes of Este. 

One of the duchess’s ladies — her name is not known 
— who had found peace with God ui the Saviour’s 
death, refused to bo 2>rosont at ma.ss. Franyois jit- 
tem^jted to convince hex-, but the young lad}' remained 
lirm as a rock. ‘ She would not oll’end her conscience.’ 
The angi*3' ixriest comjxlained to the ducliess and did 
all in his power to dc2)i'ivc the young maid of honor 
of the kiudl}' feeling Avhich Bence was accustomed to 
show tow'ards her. Before long the duchess herself 
was ‘ wai'ued,’ tliat those who ‘ conducted themselves 
Idee that young lad}' ’ woidd not bo tolerated, seeing 
that they would give occasion for scandal. The ixrin- 
ce.ss, knowing full well that the dulco Avould not ixermit 
any one at coxxrt to reject the mass, was in great distress, 
and Calvin was informed of it by the countess of Ma- 
reuues.| The enemies of the Beformation added falso- 

* A. la ducliesso do Eeriaro . — Ltllrcs fran^aiscs de Calvin, pp. 

47, -ta, 

t Ihid. — ^Tbe letter to the duche.ss of I'cn’ara was -written later ; 
but -what we have quoted abovo refers to Calvin’s sojourn af 
Iferrara, when ho had thoso conversations -with Master Franyois. 

t A la duchesse de Ferraro . — Letlrasfrangaises de Calvin, i. p. 45. 
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liood to Tiolcnco Tlio confessor tned to make tho 
duchess believe that the churches of Germany had not 
discussed the matter, but that they admitted the mass. 
Calvin complained loudly of tho great injury done to 
the churches of God, ‘AU the churches that have 
recerved tho Gospel,* ho -wrote a little later, ‘ and even 
all individuals hold this article — that the mass ought 
not to be endured Even Capito, one of those who 
endeavors earnestly to modcrole matters, teaches m a 
work dedicated to tho king of England, that it is the 
duty of Christian prmces to drive from their realms 
such a detestable idolatry There is now not a smgle 
man of reputation who la not of that opinion '* 

During hia residence at I’errara, Ca’vin was not 
satisded with combating the errors of those who sui> 
rounded him he did not forget Trance, to which Ins 
heart was always attached , and he watched, although 
from afar, the friends he had left there The super- 
stitions of Italy and the piofone spirit displaced by the 
pnests in the midst of Iheir rehca and empty ceremonies, 
produced the same effect upon him as upon Luther, and 
made him all the more desirous to see his fellow 
countrymen withdraw from the authority of the pope 
Ho was therefore deeply moved by the news which 
reached him at this time Nicholas Duchemm, -with 
whom he had lived at Orleans, whose character ho 
esteemed, and of whom be had said, ‘ that ho -was dearer 
to him than his life/ had been appointed offiaal or 
ecclesiastical judge, winch brought him into closo 
relations with the Eoman clei^y and worship Calvm 
was alarmed and sent him a letter which, revised and 
enlarged, was published under this title Bhw ue mxist 
atoid ihe papal cerexnontes and superslUions, and observe 
ike Christian rehgton v>Uk punty\ ‘I do not mean/ 

• A 1ft dachesse de Ferrare — ^Xelires/ranfawM de Ojhia, p 54. 

t * Comment il faut ^viler ’ Ac Pes Gallars, Calvxn e fiiend, 
gays In hia edition of the reformer s Opuscules (1552) ‘ Epu>tolas 
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^ , . , , . . 1 , ,1 tit yoix slioiild mato a 

said Calvin to his Iricnd, lli: , . 

. . 1 . 1 • I iiot m 3 'our povver to 

coiiscieucc ot tluinrs which it is , , ,, , . 

, ^ , , , .ch yon should bo free, 

escape, and with rc-nird to wlu^, , 

° . . the temples which sur- 

I do not forbid your entering , 

, , 1 , <•‘^3 examples of impiety 

round you, alllioimh numberle,., i .i • 

,dtliou"h the images are 

are witnesseil iii them daily. i j. e i • t 

• ges, I do not forbid you 
conhcerated to tletestable sacrile , 

. , , ^ , ri i tovcii bo in your power, 

to look at tliem. it would not ' , e-iT t> j 

. ,, , , ^ mltitudo of idols. But 

for the streets are full ot a n in i 

, 1 , , , cense should make you 

have a care lest a too great lij 

overstep the hounds of liberty.’'-, ,, , t -i 

the danger, and wish- 

iliuiienun vvas very sensible o, , , . , , 

, fill to the Gospel, and to 
ing to bo at the same time laith' . , • i 4 . .i • 

” , , bintment, bad put this 

iire.servc an lulvaniageous aiipt ^ , ,, 

^ . , , r in -I keep myself pure 

cniestion to Calvin : ' Uow c:i , . , * ^ r . 

^ ,, ,^,, 11 ? Calvin showed him, 

among the pollutions of Babvloi, ,, , 

, \ , , , * it tiio mass w’us the most 

as he liad shown iranyois, tha 

dangerous enemv. <• n l • i 

” , , ,1 ... ‘in that conjuror w’ho 

‘Bo not hchevo, ho said, , , i • i. • i 

, , , , , . 3 to play Ins tneks, noiv 

apiiroaehos tlie altar and bcgim .. ,. 

^ one time rcstuig motion- 
turning this skIo, now that ; at . , 

, . 1 - .uigic murmurs, b\' moans 

loss, at another muttering his iu„ . , ^ , 

, - . , , , - , Christ down from heaven 

of which he pretends to draw < t ^ , ,i 

, , , L God and man, and thus 

to make reconciliation betweer . , t , 

, , . , , , . , iviour dead and raised 

SUDstituto liilllSGlt foV tlJlC OJ 

^ y, 1 • „ , 1 1 Duchemin’s position the 

The more Calvin refleetcd oi , . , . -.f ,, . , 

, , . T, .1 light himself on the pomt 
more it alarmed him. He tlio . , £ i • . i a- 

, pjectsof his tender aiiec- 
of losuig one of the earliest ol) c n i 

f , , , on the verge of the abyss 

tion. A few moments longer > 

lamamicos (Vc Italia Bcrijisorat.' 
duas edidit, quns do Lac ro ad quosdg^y prolegomena to voL 

The lutcBt editors of Calvin's worlis^ 1536 ^ suscepto, 

V. (_Bruuswick, 18GC): ‘Eas in Uiner^^ > cblladon was one of the 
Calvinum seripsibse (licit Colladoui^gj. these writings contains 
refoiTuer’s intimate fiieuds. The 35 _ 

(in the French edition) 38 pages folj ^ g 2 _ 

• Cal-vin, Opuscules frangais (1506^^ 
t Ibid. pp. 58. 62, 6-1, 73, 7-1, 81, 
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and Ins fnend ■would fall into it He called to him with 
all Ins strength and with a cry of anguish ‘I feel very 
great regret for your condition,’ he said * I am sorry 
that you are not permitted to extricate yourself from 
that Egypt where so many monsters are alwaj s before 
you A man thinks to himself that it is of no great im- 
portance to Infie a little in order to preserve the favor of 
the people, and to take part with others m wicked ceremo- 
•'les. Then one foot is placed a little further on, and 
thus declining gradually, he falls fiom the straight path, 
and is precipitated to rum and perdition Let us bo 
caioful never to recede, oven a nail’s breadth, from the 
obedience duo to our heavenly Father Awake, then, 
awake, moat virtuous man I Display m your actions 
such piety, goodness, chanty, chastity, and innocence, 
that the superstitious, even -while vexed that you are not 
hko them, may be constrained to confess, whether they 
will or not, that you are the servant of Qod * 

It was not long before the Eeformer received still 
more distressmg news. It was not merely a disciple, 
it -was a teacher who gneved him One of the men 
whom he esteemed the most was not only exposed to 
peril, but had succumbed Calvin learnt that, on the 
death of Pierre dAlbret, bishop of Oleron, Queen 
Margaret of Navarre, who was falling away from evangeli 
cal simplicity, had sent to Rome to beg the vacant see 
for Roussel , and that, after some difficulty, the court of 
the Yatican had granted the favor Roussel a bishop, 
and by favor of the pope ! Calvin was amazed People 
wrote to him that the appointment had been celebrated 
by the poets of Bearne, and that Roussel was over 
whelmed with congratulations , and Calvm wondered 
whether hia fnend, amid the seduemg songs of the sirens, 
would lend an ear to bis wammgs. Ho dcterimned, 
however, to give utterance to the solemn voice of faith- 
fulness The stem longoago ho addressed to the now 
• Calvm, Opuscultsfraifciia (1S66), pp 58, 59, 84. 92. 
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CALYI>'’s APPE*^^ ^’0 KOUSSEL. 

I 

bislioj) sllo^YS Es, more dearie tbau tlie clovcvcsfc portrait, 

the great decision of Ills sop^^* 

‘ Ic Avill scGiii to you tliat I bo wrote to Roussel, 

‘ if alone among Ibe multit#^*^ ^bose Yvbo batter you, 
I come to disturb the rejoic^^^o®' -^^^d yet, if you suffer 
yourself in tbe least degree'^® cozened by sucb pretti- 
nesses, tliey will lead you ^ heavy and dangerous 
fcrgetfulness. Those who once druulc, be it but a 
little drop, of that enp of t^^*^ Roman table, are intoxi- 
cated and bewitched.'* 

Galvin pictured to himse^^ the magnificent state of his 
friend, the great splendor* th^ gi'and appearance, the 
mitre, crosier, mantle and ^'h>o* ^^^1 all the rest of the 
j)araphcrualia with which bedizened ; tbe riches, 

the pomp displaj'cd hi his household, the long train of 
servants, the damty table, ^ thousand other forms 
of luxury and supertluity, exclaimed : ‘ Now that 
you have become the favoftt® fortune, remember that 
He who appointed bishdP^ (that is, God) wills that, 
while the people sleep, th^y ^ watch-tower 

on a hill, casting their eyc^ around them, and that 
their voice should be like sound of a trumpet. WRh 
w'hat faithfulness do 3*011 ^^hor to raise up that which 
has fallen ? True religio^ defamed, mocked at, trod- 
den under foot, and evv®- e^-tirely ruined ; the poor 
people are deceived, abu®®*^* plundered by a thou.sand 
fi-auds, and led to slaugh^®^’ • • • • all that is 

done before your e 3 ’es ! only let these things 

pass, but there is hardly' ^^y hi your diocese 

which 3 *ou do not sanctid^ hy your seal 1 

‘What ought to be with one who, like you, 

deserts his captain, pa®®®® ^he enemy, and 

damages the camp in -v\^hose defence he had sworn to 

emplo}* his life ? 

* Qud est Voffive da administrmt ou rejetant las 

Unediciions da I’Eglisa papal?^ ^ 

present prdlat. — Opuscules 
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‘Blovr tlio trumpet, watchmaal Arm thyself, shep- 
herdi "Why ^vaitesl thou’ Of what art thouthinhuig? 
Is this a timo for sleep? "Whatl a murderer, guilty of 
sheddmg blood, every drop of which the Lord will re- 
quire of thee again 1 And thou art not afraid ?* 

‘ 0 Eomo, Romo 1 how many good people thou cor 
ruptest who otherwise were not ill bom? How many 
among those already corrupted whom thou mahest worse 
daily ? How many of those whom thou hast debauched, 
whom thou plungest mto eternal perdition ?t 

‘ 0 my dear Roussel, come out of that slough as soon 
as possible, for fear lest while lingcrmg m it you should 
sink deeper and deeper info file mire J 
‘ You will say, I know “What then will become of us 
poor wretches? Must wo, who hve at our case, go into 
foreign lands, hko needy vagabonds? Must we, who 
always have our pantry and cellar full, without any 
toil, hve upon coarse fare procured by the sweat of our 
brows and the labor of our hands ? § 

‘If you find such a hfe strange, you are not a true 
Christian, It is very bard, I confess, to lea\e ones 
birthplace to be a wanderer and a stranger And yet 
the Lord, who is a marvellous worker, contrives that 
this poverty, so bitter m the opinion of men, is made 
pleasmg to them, and that, tempered with a heavenly 
sweetness, it procures them eqiecial pleasure,’ 

Thus the young man of twenty seven was already a 
teacher aboundmg in energy and good bcubo These 
two letters, which (aecordmg to the mobt trustworthy 
evidence) were written at Ferrara, would of themselves 
be sufficient to mark his residence m that city with a 
special character It was then he began to appear, to 
speak, and to lead mth the authonty of a reformer In 
him God gave His church a teacher gifted with that 
indomitable firmness which, notwithstanding all oh- 


• Opuscules /ranfats p 108 
titiAp m 


t J6itl p 121. 

§ Jliid. p 123 
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sfcacles and all seductions, is ablo to breali; with error 
and to uphold the truth. At the same time He gave a 
man whose activity was not to be limited to the place 
whore ho lived, but whoso wide spirit would embrace all 
Christendom, and who would bo ablo to send into 
France, the Low Countries, England, Poland, and 
wherever it became necessary, tho words of wisdom 
and of faith. 

Calvin taught not only by his words but by his ex- 
ample. Ho might have been ablo, by softening do^vn 
some expressions in tho Gospel, to remain in tho palace 
of the dukes of Esto, and to enjoy the favor of princes.' 
But if he required fidelity and renunciation in Eoussol, 
ho first possessed them himself. Ho mado the sacrifices 
to which ho invited others, and was ready to exchange 
the pleasures and biiUiancy of a com-t for the hoiTors of 
a prison, or of a flight emfironed with danger. Calvin 
remained firm, as ‘ seeing Him who is invisible,’ and 
preferred to bo afflicted with the people of God ratlier 
than have a part in the joys of the great ones of the 
earth. This spirit of self-denial characterized him to the 
last. The friend of princes, the covmcillor of kings, he 
lived humbly, having scarcely the means of supplying 
the ordinary wants of Hfe. 

It is said that Calvin visited Padua, Yenice, and even 
Home ; but it does not appear that history can accept 
this tradition. It is probable that all the time he spent 
beyond the Alps was passed near the Duchess Eenee. 
His influence, however, extended beyond the palaces 
and the principsdity of the dukes of Este. One of the 
men who may be considered the best judges, one of the 
literary historians of the peninsula, the jesuit Tuaboschi, 
declares that Calvin’s sojornn at the court of Eerrara 
was more injiu’ious to Italy than all the soldiers, active 
discijples of Luthei*, who propagated his doctrines there.* 

* ‘Pill darmoso all’ Italia fu il soggiorno che, per qualcha 
tempo, fece occultamente Calvino, sotto il nome di Carlo 
VOL. V. — 19 * 
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And yot Calvm scarcely quitted Pcrrara Just when 
tliQ star of Anosto, which had shouo over that city, had 
set, and when that of Tasso was about to appear, the 
star of Calvin shono tbero with a purer light than that 
of the bard of Orlando or of Godfrey But the faithful 
Christian could not long remain in the bosom of world- 
liness and popery without suffering from their violent 
attacks Calvin’s sojourn was about to end in a tragic 
and unexpected manner. 


CHAPTER XYL 

oalvih's flight. 

(Spuno, 1&3C ) 

Duke Hebcules of Esto had remarked that certain 
changes had taken place since the arrival of the French* 
man Calvin’s discussion with Francois Uie chaplain 
could not be kept secret Borgia's grandson laiew that 
the pope, under the pretence of heresy, might deprive 
him of his states , already hjs fatlier. Puke Alphonso, 
tlirough being on bad terms with Borne, had passed 
many years m exile The Inquisition had a tribunal at 
Pcriara, and what was going on at court was more than 
enough to alarm it A report had been made to the 
pope , Charles Y had been informed , and Paul HI 
proposed a treaty to tho duke, m which there was a 
secret article stipulating the removal of all the French 
then at Ferrara , but there was one among them for 
whom a severer fixte was reserved Tho duke, retractmg 
the mdulgence he had conceded to his wife, declared 

d HeppeviUe, alia corte di Feiruo, circa il 1535.’ — ^Tiraboschi, 
mst de la XiU. Ual vii. p. 358 
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that he ■was resolved to put an end to the schismatic in- 
trigues of -which the court was the theatre; that the 
count and countess of Marennes, Soubise, the other 
gentleman, and even Marot, must quit his states ; ‘ and 
as for M. d’Espeville/ he added, ‘know, madam, that if 
he is discovered, he will forth-with be dragged to pun- 
ishment on account of religion.’* 

This order was like a thunderstroke to Eenee. 
Called to leave the land of her ancestors, she had 
created a little France at Ferrara ; and now, all who 
gave her any comfort in her exile were about to be tom 
from her. Eome would deprive her of that pious and 
learned teacher who had given her such good counsel ; 
perhaps he would expiate on an Italian scaffold the 
crime of having proclaimed the Gospel. All the lords 
and ladies of the court, and even the satirical Marot, 
were to leave Feirara. Leon Jamet seems to have been 
the only Frenchman permitted to stay ; the duchess, 
who required a secretary, had obtained her husband’s 
permission for this ex-clerk of the treasury to remain 
with her in that charactei*. Thus the daughter of 
Louis XU., after the bright days she had enjoyed, was 
condemned to remain almost alone in her palace, as 
in a gloomy chamber ; her slightest movements were 
watched ; she was tormented by priests whom she 
despised, and exposed by the grandson of Borgia to 
unjust harshness. Marot, touched by so many mis- 
fortunes, and knowing the part which the queen of 
Navarre, Eenee’s cousin, would take in this great trial, 
addressed her in these touching lines : 

All ! Marguerite, ^conte la sonffirance 

Du noble cceur de Ken^e de France ; 

Puis comme cceur, plus fort en esp^rancc. 

Console-la. 


Defense de Calvbi, par Drelincourt, p. 337 
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Tu sais comment hois son pays alia, 

Ht qne patents et onus laissa Hi , 

Mats ta sais qnel tiaitement elle a 
Ea terre strange I* 

Bcneo "waa to suffer a pam elxU greater thaa iiat 
caused by tbe dismissal ‘beyond tbe mountains’ of ber 
fnends from France That iniquitous institution, deco- 
rated Vfiih the name of tbe Holy Office, which was 
destined a little later to mahe thousands of martyrs m 
Spam, the Netherlands, and other countries, desired for 
the moment to strike the teacher who had excited the 
greatest terror and hatred at Rome The Inquisition 
had discovered Calvm’s residence His name and his 
crime were msenbed m the black book of that cruel 
institution t Heresy was flomnshmg at the court of 
Rsto , tho chief culprit was pomted out, and if the 
others were allowed to depart, he at least must be 
punished 

Calvin, forewarned of what was going on, was at the 
palace Del ilagistrato, where ho and Du Tillet lived, 
and was hurriedly gettmg ready for his departure, 
when the agents of the mquisitors, who were on tho 
watch, arrived seized the ‘pestiferous disturber,' and 
dragged him away a prisoner J It was not their mten 
tion to leave him m a place where the evangehcal doctor 
possessed many lutluential fnends They determmed 
to have him tried at Bologna, a city m the States of tbo 
Rope, not far distant from rerrara, where they would bo 
entirely tho masters. The young rrenchman was there- 
fore placed m tho charge of some familiars of tho Holy 
Office, and guarded by them was to proceed to that 
ancient city which boasted of possessmg withm its walls 
the ashes of St Dommick, the founder of the Inquisition 

• (Euvres de Cl Marol u p 337 

t ‘ Vengo ossicorato da chx ha Tednto gU atti dell’ Inqmsizion di 
Ferrara.’ — ^iluraton, j4nncdi ^Stdut ut p 305 

t * Cho sx pesbfero mobile fa &tto pngione.’ — Ibtd. 
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Calvin began tbe journey, surronnded by tbe men ap- 
pointed to conduct him. He might then have said of 
bimself, as be afterwards said of another : ‘Although 
he hopes still, ha is assailed by a himdred deaths, so 
that there is not an opening, be it ever so small, for 
escape.’* * * § The tribunal of the Inquisition, which was 
never tender, would certainly not be so towards a heretic 
of this kind. The squadron which had him in charge, 
turning towards the south, crossed a fertile country and 
proceeded without obstacle towards the city of Bologna.f 
They had ah*eady gone more than halfway, when some 
armed men suddenly made their appearance.J They 
stopped the escort, and ordered them to release their 
prisoner. We do not know whether there was any 
resistance ; but this much is certain, that the inquisitors, 
little accustomed to yield, saw the doctor taken from 
them whom they were conducting to certain death. 
Calvin was set at liberty § and strained every nerve to 
get out of Italy. 

His sojourn in that country, as we read of it in 
authentic documents, is far from being a blank page, as 
some have supposed. The last event that we have 
mentioned, according to Muratori, has even a particular 
interest. It reminds us of a well-known circumstance 
in the history of the German reformation, when Luther, 
returning from Worms, was carried off by horsemen 
masked and armed from head to foot. But Calvin’s 
case was more serious than that of the Saxon reformer, 
who was taken to a castle belonging to friends, beyond 
the reach of danger ; while Calvin was left alone, almost 
in the middle of Italy, and forced to make his way 

* Calvin on Acts xii. 6. 

I ‘Mentre die era condotto da Ferrara a Bologna.’ — ^Mnratori, 
Annali d’ Italia, xix. p. 305. 

t * Gente armata.’ — Ihid, 

§ ‘ Fn messo in liberty.’ — Ihid. 
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tlirougU a hostile country, where ho ran the nsh of 
being arrested again 

It has been asked who snatched this choice prey from 
the tribunals of Rome, and oven in the states of the 
pope , whence did the blow proceed ?* It was bold 
and rash , it exposed ita contrivers and agents to great 
danger, for tlie papacy and tiio Inquisition were all- 
powerful m Italy A. strong affection, a great respect 
for the reformer, and boundless devotion to the cause of 
truth, can alone account for such an audacious adven- 
ture One person only m tho Italian peninsula was 
capable of contriving it and of carrying it out, and that 
was — IS it necessary to say? — the daughter of Louis 
XIL Everybody ascribed the reformer s hberation to 
her It might bo expected that the Inquisition, always 
BO suspicious and severe, would be implacable in its 
vengeance Renee escaped, at least for tho moment. 
It IS possible that Hercules of Este exerted his miiacnce 
at the pontifical court to hush up the affair, and promised 
to keep the duchess closer in future He kept his word 
hut too well 

Calvm did not hesitate to take advantage of this 
rescue , hut fioin that moment we have no sufficient 
data about him or his route To find any tiaccs of him, 
we must examine local traditions, which ought not to 
be despised, but which do not supply us with historical 
certainty It was natural— the map indicates it — that 
the fugitive should turn Uis steps m the direction of 
Modena In the enviroua of that city there h\ ed a cele- 
brated man of letters, Ludovico Castelvefxo, who was 
suspected of heresy He was on esteemed cntio and 
skilful translator , ho had rendered into Italian one of 
Melanchthon's writings, and when he quitted Italy many 
years after this, ho passed through Geneva, where he 
visited some friends When the ancient villa of Castel- 

• * Oada fosse venuto U colpo * — ^I^araton, ^noJi tflJalui, liv. 
p 305 
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vetro was pulled down in tlie first half of this century, 
the workmen discovered a sealed chest, which contained 
the earliest editions of Galvin’s works in marvellous 
preservation.* The reformer had no doubt heard this 
scholar mentioned at the court of Ferrara ; but there is 
nothing to prove that he sought a temporary asylum 
under the roof of Melanchthon’s translator, who does not 
appear to have made at that time a frank profession of 
the Gospel.f 

Tradition relates that Calvin, instead of going north- 
wards towards Switzerland, skirted the Apennines, 
turned to the west, and reached the Val di Grana, 
between Saluzzo and Goni, where he preached. It is 
affirmed that the priests of the village of Carigliano so 
excited the women of the parish, that with savage cries 
they stoned the Frenchman out of the place. It is 
added that Calvin went thence to Saluzzo, and preached 
there, but with as little success. J In our opinion, these 
traditions are not sufficiently corroborated to deserve a 
place in history. It seems more likely that Calvin took 
the shortest road to Switzerland and made for the St. 
Bernard pass. If he had possessed leisure for evan- 
gelical excursions, he might no doubt have gone to the 
"Waldensian valleys, which his cousin Olivetan had vis- 
ited, and where the latter had conceived the project of 
translating the Bible, at which he himself also labored 
and was stiU to labor. But there is no indication of his 
having ever visited those mountains. He arrived at the 
city of Aosta. 

The first gleams of the Word of God were beginning, 
as we have said, to enlighten that cisalpine region which 
lies at the foot of the St. Bernard, Mont Blanc, and 
Mont Kosa. Aosta, founded by Augustus, after whom 

* Bayle’s Dictionary, sub voce Castelvetro. — J. Bonnet : Calvin. 
The discovery happened in 1823. 

t Tirahoschi, Hist de la LiU. ital. vii. p. 169. 

t Bonnet, Calvin au Val d’Aoste, pp. 13, 14. . ’T”' 
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it was named, had received an evangelical impulse from 
Switzerland- The Bernese had thought that i£ the Divine 
“Word crossing the St Gothard had made conquests near 
the banks o£ the Ticmo, it might make others m the 
valley of Aosta by crossing the St. Bernard. Italian, 
Bernese, and Genevan documents all bear witness alike 
to the rebgious fermentation then prevailing in that city. 
‘ The Gospel is spreading beyond the mountains,* * * § wrote 
Porral, tlie envoy of Genova at Berne, ‘ and it must go 
forward m despite of pnnccs, for it is from God.* Ere 
long the Boman hierarchy made use of their customary 
■weapons agamst those who embraced the Keform, and 
Porral announced thattho Aostans had ‘ senous questions 
ivith their bishop, on account of the excommumcalionst 
which they could not bear’* IVe have told how the 
Bernese plenipoteutianes went to Aosta m November 
1636, to confer with the duke of Savoy They pleaded 
tliere in favor of Geneva, and demanded the hberation 
of Saunicr, then a prisoner at Pignerol f They talked 
■with everybody they met about the great questions then 
under discussion, and invited them to receive the teach- 
ing of Holy Senpturo Some dwellers m the valley, both 
among the nohihty and burghers, welcomed the princi- 
ples of the Eeformation % Among those won to the 
Gospel were the Seigneurs Be la Crete and Be la 
Visiere, the pious and zealous Leonard de Yaudan, 
Besenval, TilUer, Challans, Bovet, Borgmon, Phihppon, 
Gay, and others § 

• D^pSches d Ami Porral an Conseil da Gen&ve 

t Lettres du Coneeil de Berae aa dao de Bavoie da denuer 
Septemltre 1535, et au Conseil de Qen&re du 2l D^cembro 1535 
These letters were commumcaled to me along mth others, by II 
de Sterner, hbranan of the city of Berne, and 11 de StUrler, 
Chancellor of State. 

t ‘ Qua factaa sunt per Bemenses Leuteranos m Provmcia 
Angnstaua, etc * Procfes-vetbel de I'Assembl^o da 28 Ftmei 153C 

§ llany of these names ate still to be found in Suisse Bomande 
where the hearers of them bod been forced to take refuge. 
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But if thoro wove lieiu’ts in tiio valley of Aosta ready 
to receive the Gospel, tlioro were others determined to 
resist it. At the head of its oppouonl.s -svero two eminent 
men. Among the laity was Count Hone do Challaus, 
marshal of Aosta, full of enthu-siasui for popery and 
feudalism, and bursting with contem^it for the heretics 
and republicans of Switzerland. Distressed at witness- 
ing the reverses suiTored by lus master, tlie dulce of Savoy, 
he had sworn that in Aosta at least ho would exterminate 
the Lutherau.s. His follow-soldier in this crusade was 
Pietro Gazzini, bishop of Ao.sta, one of the most famous 
prolate.s of Italy. Priests and devotee.s extolled his 
virtues and his learning, but what distinguished him 
most was the haughty temper and domineering humor 
which so often characterize.s tho priests of Pome. 
Gazzini wa.s a canon of the Lateran, the first iiatriarchal 
church of the west, and served as tho channel between 
tho duhe and tho pope. Ho was at Homo when evangeli- 
cal doctrine began to spread in his diocese, and ho then 
tried to manage that tho council, which was to put an 
end to heresy, should bo held in tho states of tho duko 
his master.* Ho even carried his ambition for his 
sovereign veiy far. ‘It was becoming,’ ho told the 
pontiff, ‘ that tho direction of tho coimcil should bo given 
to the duke of Savoy by tho emperor and tho king of 
Franco.’ j The direction of a council given to a secular 
prince by tho popo and two other secular princes is an 
idea apparently not in strict harmony with the theocratic 
omniiiotenco of the pontiff^ which many men boast of 
so loudly. 

In the bishop's absence there was a person at Aosta 
quite worthy of supplying his place : this was the 

* II vescovo d’ Agosta alio diica di Savoia. Tho author found this 
letter, dated from Home, in tho General ,iVrchives of tho kingdom 
of Italy, preserved at Turin. 

t ‘ Di far daro il governo del Concilio, tauto da sua Santita 
quanto dallo Imperatoro, e re di Francia, a vosti'a Eccellenza (tha 
duko).’ — Ibid. 
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guardian of the rranciscan monastery, Antonio Savion 
(Antonins de Sapientibua), a well informed, zealous 
man, who afterwards became general of the order, and 
was one of the fathers of the Council of Trent Savion 
uttered a cry of alarm 

One day, when Gazzini was performing his duties m 
the basilica of St John, ho received letteis describing 
the state of affairs at Aosta. The alarmed prelate did 
not hesitate ‘ When Calvin’s heresy was penetrating 
into his diocese,’ said Besson, the Savoyard pnest, ‘ho 
hastened to block up the road.’* 

As soon as the bishop arrived, he visited every parish 
with indefatigable diligence , he went into the pulpits 
and ‘ kept tho people m sound doctrmoby his sermons ’f 
Ho told them that ‘Satan was prowling about, like a 
roanng lion, to devour them , that they must therefore 
keep a Btnct watch and drive back the ferocious beast ’ 
To these exhortations he added censures, monitions, 
and excommunications. All readers of Holy Sonpiure 
were to be driven from the fold of the church 
A general assembly of the Estates of the volley to 
regulate the affairs of the district was held on the 21st 
of Tebruaty, 1536 Among the deputies were several 
friends of the Reformation De la Crete, Yaudan, 
Borgnion, and others indicated in the cahier of the 
EstateB.^ Two subjects m particular filled the majority 
of the assembly with anxiety The pohtical and the 
religious Situation of the city appeared equally threatened 
Men 8 eyes were turned to Switzerland, and it was as- 
serted that designs of pohtical conquest were combined 
in the minds of the Bernese with the too manifest desire 

• JUemoim des dioclses de Genlie, f^AosU cfc., par le cord 
Beseon, p 2C0 
t Hid. p 261 

{ * Kottihs Kicolaua de Cnsla Antosias Yaudan, Bartolommus, 
Borgnion, pro commumtate perocdiuo SoncU Sieplumi elccti etc ' 
Genertd Council of Febnuuy 1536. Archives of the lutondanco oC 
Aosta. 
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of religious couquosfc. At a time when the house of 
Savoj' was exposed to the attack of France, many 
wanted to see the valley of Aosta take advantage of this 
to join the Helvetic League and rally under the 
stimdard of the Gospel. The members of the assembly 
were convinced that the Swiss desired ‘ to canton ’ all 
the country, and by that means extend their confedera- 
tion on botli sides of the Alps. But the other danger 
was still more alarming to the chiefs of the Eoman 
party, and they earnestly represented to the Estates 
that the attachment of the city and valley to the holy 
see of Romo was threatened ; and that tlxo Bernese 
Lutherans, who Avero not content with laying hands 
upon the territory of Vaud, but had introduced and 
propagated their ‘venomous sect,’ wanted to do the 
same in Aosta.* The assembly resolved to maintaiix the 
Roman-catholic faith and continue loyal to his ducal 
highness, and it was enacted that every transgressor 
should be put to death.f 

It is a matter of notoriety that Calvin passed through 
the city of Aosta ; but did ho arrive at this epoch, and 
Avas he tliero duxuig part at least of the session of the 
Estates? This is afEi-med by documents of the 17th 
and 18th centuries, and his presence there is not impos- 
sible ; but there is, in our opinion, one circumstance 
adverse to its acceptance. The official documents of 
the period, and more especially tlio joitmals of the 
assembly of February and March, 1536, make no 
mention of Calvin’s presence, and do not even allude to 
it. It would, hoAvever, have been Avorth the trouble of 
recording, if he Avere only designated, as he was a little 
later in the Registers of Geneva, as a Frenchman. Tavo 
important facts, in a religious point of view, occurred at 
Aosta in the early months of the year 1536 : the 

* ‘ Illasecta venenosaleuterana.’ — ^ProcSs-verbal of the Assemblyi 
Archives of the Inteiidaiice of Aosta. 

t MS. in the Archives of the kingdom at Turin. 
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Assembly of tlio Estates and the passage of Calvin 
Ibe first took place in rebruary and Marcli , the 
second probably a little later Tradition makes tbem 
comcide, wbicb is more dramatic , history sets each m 
its right place But because the reformer did not 
(during the sittmg of the Assembly) play the part 
assigned to him, it must not be assumed that he never 
passed through that city 

Calvin had hia reasons for taking the Aosta and 
St. Bernard route It had been in use for centunes, 
and he had no doubt learnt durmg his residence at 
Basle, what was universally known in Switzerland, that 
the Bernese had frequent relations with this country, 
that they had introduced tlio Gospel there, and that 
some of the mhabitauts had adopted the principles of 
the Reformation An ancient document gives us to 
understand that Calvin passed through Aosta both 
going and returning * In our opinion that would bo 
quite natural The reports circulated in Switzerland 
about that city would induce him to take that road on 
his way to Italy, and we can easily conceive, as regards 
his return, that a fugitive would take a road already 
known to him, and where he was sure o! meeting 
friends But we do not press this, and are content to 
follow the traces Calvin left in the country on his return, 
and winch are still to bo found there ^ 

At the foot of the Sk Bernard, very near the city of 
Aosta, stood a house on Some rising ground, where a 
grange may still bo seen. In order to reach it you 
leave the St, Bernard road a short distance from tlie 
city and take a footpath, near which a little chapel now 
stands The meadows around it, the abrupt peaks 
rising above it, the Aljis hiding their snowy heads m 
the clouds, the view over Aosta and the valley — all 
combined to give a picturesque aspect to that house 

• Documents m the AtcIutcb of M Mortmet, formerly deputy 
of Aosta.— J Botmet, Chinn au ValtTAosttt p 21 
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If the traveller asks the inhabitants of the country what 
house that is, he ^Yill be told it is ‘ Calvin’s Farm ; ’ and 
they add that when the reformer was passing through 
Aosta, he was sheltered there by one of the most zealous 
of the reformed, Leonard do Vaudan. It was very 
nabnal that Calvin should prefer such a retired hab- 
itation to a house in the city. 

Wo do not know what Calvin did or said at Aosta, 
^.’he only fact which appears j)i'oved — and a monument 
more than three centuries old attests it — is that his pre- 
sence did not remain unknown, and caused a sensation 
there more or loss h'vely. The reformer would have 
run great danger had he been arrested in the city of 
Bishop Gazzini, ‘ who by his vehement discornses was 
arming all his Hock against the heretics, and who, seeing 
Satan incarnate in the evangelical teachers, called upon 
them to expel the ravenous beast.’ Such are the ex- 
pressions made use of by the historian of the diocese.* 
Calvin, already a fugitive, hastened to leave the neigh- 
borhood of the city. To these simple and natmal facts 
some extraordinaiy circumstances have been added. 
For instance, certain writers have represented the Count 
of ChaUans in fierce pursuit of Calvin, and following 
him -with draun sword into the very heart of the 
mountains. This is a legend tacked on to history, as 
happens far too frequently. 

It was nataral that Calvin, under the circumstances 
in which he wns placed, should not take the ordinary 
road, as it was certain he would be looked for there, aard 
he might easily have been overtaken. It wordd appear, 
if we follow the traces his passage has left round Aosta, 
that he sought to escape from the enemies of the 
Reformation. When we leave ‘ Calvin’s Farm,’ and imn 
to the right, we come to a bridge near Eoisan, below 
the village of Closelina. This is called in the neighbor- 

* Memoir es des dioc^jes de Oerhee et d’Aoste, etc., par le curd 
Besson, p. 261. 
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hood *Calvm’s Bridge* Calvin crossed it, and thus 
followed a more difScult and less frequented road than 
the St Bernard. If wo chwb the mountain in the 
direction of the valley of La Valpeline, we am\© at a 
col inclosed by Hont Bolrae, Mont Combm, and Mont 
Ytlan this is the ‘pass of the wmdow,’ afterwards 
named * Calvm’s Window,’ and by it the reformer en« 
tercd Switzerland again * 

As we have said, Calvin’s passage had made a deep 
impression m Aosta The mhabitants of that most 
catholic city looked upon Iheir opposition to the re- 
former, and tlio flight to which they compelled him to 
have recourse, as a glory to their city calculated to 
bring upon them the admiration of the friends of the 
papacj Consequently, five years after these events, on 
the 14th May, 1541, the Aostans erected a stone cross 
in the middle of their city in memory of th** act As 
this pninitive monument had become decayed, it was 
replaced two centuries later (1741) by a column eight 
feet high, which Senebicr mentions, and on which there 
was this mscnption f 

‘ Hwo CalTENI EtIOA EnE33T AlI^O MD’UjI. 

Beugionis constantia iicpAaiTiT MBCCXU.’ 

Fmally, a hundred years later, this was succeeded by 
the monument which every traveller can now see as ho 
passes through Aosta, and which wo havo examined 
more than once ourselvea.J There are thus three 
centuries and three successive monuments Galvm’s 
passage through the city of Aosta is, therefore, among 
the number of histone facts commemorated on the very 

• The idea of Calvm’s passage by this col is now generally 
admitted and ev en m Murray s CttKie we read, ‘ Chliinyicd by 
pass from Aosta ’ 

t ilTsfotre lifferaire <te ffn iie i p 182 (edit. 17SC) 

X To the mscnption given above these m ords have been added * 

‘ ClVTOil linvinCESTU. B£S.QVAVIT Et ADOESAWT. 

Asno mdcoczu ' 
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spot Avliero tLey occiu'red, in tlie most peremptory 
manner. 

Calvin passed through Switzerland, halted at Basle, 
and thence proceeded to Strasbiu-g. Ho determined to 
choose one of these two cities, in which to pass that 
studious and peaccfid life he desii-ed so much, either in 
the society of Cop, Gryneus, and Myconius, or of Bucer, 
Gapito, and Hedio. But ho desired first to return to 
Noyon, where ho had some business to arrange. Leaving 
Du Tillet at Strasburg, he started for France, which ho 
could do without imprudonee ; for ho had not left 
his coiuitry under the weight of any judicial sentence 
which he had evaded. Moreover the government just 
then was less severe 

The arrival of the young doctor was no sooner Irnown 
in Paris than many friends of the Gospel hastened to 
his inn. They were never tired of listening to him. 

‘ There is not in all France,’ they told him, ‘ a man who 
inspires us with so much admiration as you do.’* 

But Calvin was eager to roach Noyon, where a severe 
disappointment awaited him : his brother Charles, the 
chaifiain, was no more.f The circumstances of his death 
filled Calvin with sorrow and with joy. ' Charles openly 
confessed Jesus Christ on his dyhig bed,’ his surviving 
brother, Anthony, and his sister Mary told John, ‘and 
desired no other absolution than that obtained from God 
by faith. Accordingly, the oxasi^erated priests had him 
buried by night, between the foim pilla?s of the gallows.’ 

Calvin invited Anthony and Mary to leave a country 
in which believers were covered with infamy. 

His stay at Hoyon was very short. It was not pos- 
sible for him to go direct to Basle or Strasburg, because 
of the war between Charles Y. and Francis I., which 
prevented his crossing Champagne and Lorraine ; but 

* Godefndus Lopimis, Calvino. MS. preserved in tire public 
Library at Geneva. 

t Beza, Vita Calvini. 
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he learnt that he could, -without encountering any diffi- 
culty, pass through Brcase, then ascend the Rhone, tra- 
•verse Geneva, and so reach Basle by -way of Lausanne 
and Berne He took this road. ‘In all this,’ says 
Beza, ‘ God -eras his guide ’* 

Thus drew near to Geneva the great theologian who 
discerned more clearly than any other man of that day 
what, in doctrine and in hfe, was m conformity with or 
opposed to God’s truth and will Whereas his pre- 
deccssois had left some few traditions existing by the 
side of Scripture, ho laid bare the rock of the Word 
Truth had become the solo passion of that ardent and 
inflexible soul, and he was resolved to dedicate his 
whole life to it At that tune, however, he had no idea 
of performing a -work hke Luther’s , and if he hod been 
shown the career that was opening before him, he would 
have shrunk from it with terror ‘ I will try to earn my 
living in a pnvate station,' ho said f The ambition of 
Prancia I changed everything That prince, tm-wit- 
tingly, accomplished the designs of God, who desired to 
place the reformer in the centre of Europe, between 
Italy, Germany, and Prance 


. CHAPTER XYH. 

Calvin’s aobival at oeneva. 

(SuiDCEB, 153C ) 

One evening m the mouth of Jtdy, 153G, a carnage 
from Prance arrived at Geneva. A man, still young, 
alighted from it. He was short, thin, and pale , hia 
beard was black and pointed, Lis organization -weak, 

• ‘DiTmitTX8 perdodus.’ — Bezo, Vita OxliinL 
t Ldiresfranfaises de Cbltm, i. p. 22. 
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and his framo somewhat worn by study ; but in his high 
forehead, hvcly and severe eyes, reguliu- and expressive 
featm-es, there were indications of a profound spirit, 
an elevated soul, and an indomitable character. His 
intention was to ‘iniss through Genova hastily, without 
stopping more than one night in the city.’^= He was 
accompanied by a man and woman of about the same 
age. The three travellers belonged to the same family 
— two brothers and a sister. The foremost of thejn, 
long accustomed to keep himself in the background, 
desired to pass through Geneva unobserved. Ho in- 
quii-ed for an inn where he could spend the night : his 
voice was mild, and his manner attractive. Scarcely a 
carriage arrived from France \%uthout being siu’rounded 
by some of the Genevans, or at least by Freimh refu- 
gees ; for it might bruig new fugitives, obliged to seek a 
country in which they wore fi-oo to profess the doctrine 
of Christ. A yoiuig Frenchman, at that time the Mend 
and disciple of the traveller, who had gone to the j)lace 
where the carriage from Franco put up, in order to see 
if it brought anybody whom he know, recognized the 
man with the intelligent face, and conducted him to an 
hotel. The traveller was John Calvin, and his friend 
was Louis Du Tillet, ex-canon of Angouleme, Calvin’s 
travelling companion during his Itahan journey. From 
Strasburg, whither he had gone to meet Calvin, he had 
returned to Geneva, no doubt because he thought that 
the war between Francis I. and Charles Y. would compel 
his friend to make a bend and pass through Bresse and 
the valley of the Leman. This was actually what 
happened, 

Calvin, who had come to Geneva without a plan and 
even against his will, having sat down with Du Tillet in 
his room at the hotel, their conversation naturally 
turned on the city in which they were, and of which the 
reformer know but little. He learnt, either from his 

* Preface to Calvin’.^ Commentaire sur ks Psaumes. 

VOL. V. — 20 
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fnend or from others subsequently, ■what he probably 
knew something about tdready , namely, that popery 
had been dnien out of it shortly before , that the zeal, 
struggles, trials, and evangelicallabors of Wilhara Tare] 
were incessant , but that affaurs were not yet ‘ put m 
order m the city that there were dangerous divisions, 
and that Farel was contending almost alone for the 
triumph of the Gospd Calvin had long respected 
Farel as the most zealous of evangelists , but it does not 
appear that they had ever met Du TiUet could not 
keep to himself the news of his fnend s arnval, and 
after leaving Calvin, he called on Master Wilham. 
* After discovering me, he made my commg known to 
others,’ saj s Calvin * 

Pare], who had read the Christian Institules, hod 
recognized m the author of that work the most eminent 
genius, the most scnptuial theologian, and the most 
eloquent wntor of the age The thought that this 
extraordinary man was in Geneva, and that ho could 
see and hear him, moved and dehghted Parel Ho 
went with all haste to the um and entered mto conver- 
sation with the youthful theologian Everythmg con- 
firmed him in his former opmion He had long been 
lookmg for a servant of God to help him, yet had never 
thought of Calvin Hut now a flash of light shone into 
his soul, an inward voice said to bun This is the man 
of God you are seeking * At the very moment when I 
was thinking least about it,’ ho said, ‘ the grace of God 
led me to him ' From that moment there was no 
hesitation or delay ‘ Farel, who glowed with a mar- 
vellous zeal for promoting the Gospel,’ says Calvm, 
*made every effort to rotam me f 

■Would ho succeed? Seldom has thcie been a man 

• ‘ n me fit conaaltre aux aatres. — ^Preface to the Commeniatn 
gur les Psaum,'^ In the lAtm cditiou, * Statim fecit i<t 
Innotescerem ' 

t Letter to Chr rabn, GUi June, ISGL 
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Avlio, liko Calvin, was placed in the iiiiiuoutial ^^osition 
lio Avas to occupy all lus life, not only witliout Ms con- 
ciU'i’eucG but oven against Ms will. ‘Stay with me,’ 
said Farel, ‘and help me. There is Avorlc to bo done in 
this city.’ Calvin replied witb astouislimcnt ; ‘ Excuse 
mo, I cannot stop hero move than one night.’ — ‘Why do 
3 ’ou seek elsewhere for Avhat is now offered you?’ replied 
Earol ; ‘ why refuse to edify the Church of Geneva by 
your faith, zeal, and knowledge?’ The appeal was 
fruitless : to xindertako so great a task seemed to Calvin 
impossible. ‘ But Earel, inspired by the spii’it of a hero,’ 
says Theodore Beza, ‘ would not be discoiu’aged.’ Ho 
ixointcd out to the stranger that as the Eeformation had 
been miraculously established in Geneva, it ought not 
to be abandoned in a cowardly manner ; that if he did 
not take the part o tiered to him in this task, the work 
might probably perish, and ho Avoidd bo the cause of the 
ruin of the Chiu-ch.'»'- Calvin could not make up Ms 
mind ; ho did not want to bind himself to a particuliu’ 
chiu’ch ; ho told his now friend that he preferred tra- 
velling in search of knowledge, and making himself use- 
ful in the places where ho chanced to halt. ‘L"'ok 
first at the place m which you are now,’ ansAveitd 
Earel ; ‘popery has been driven oixt and traditions 
abolished, and now the doctrine of the Scriptures must 
be taught here.’ ‘ I cannot leach,’ exclaimed Calvin ; 
‘on the contraiy, I have need to learn. There are 
special labors for which I wish to reserve myself. TMs 
city cannot afford me the leisure that I require.’ 

He explained his jolan. He wanted to go to Stras- 
burg, to Bucer, and Cai^ito, and then putting himself 
in communication with the other doctors of Germany, 
to increase his Imowledge by continued study. ‘ Study I 
leisure I ' knowledge I’ said Earel. ‘ What I must we 
never practise f I am sinking imder my task ; pray 
helx3 me.’ The young doctor had still other reasons. 


* Beza, Fie de Calvin. 
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His constitution 'was 'Wealc ‘The frail state of my 
liealtli needs rest,’ liQ said — * Host I’ exclaimed Tarel, 
‘ death alone permits the soldiers of Christ to rest 
from their labors.' Catvm ceitainly did not mean 
to do nothing Ho 'would labor, but each man labors 
according to the gift he has received ho would defend 
the Ecformation not by his deeds but by words * 

The reformer had not yet expiessed hrs whole 
thought it was not only the work they asked him to 
undertake that frightened him, it was also the locahty 
in which he would have to carry it out Ho did not 
feel himself strong enough to hear the combat he 
would have to engage in He shrank from appearing 
before the aasembhes of Geneva The violence, the 
tumults, the indomitable temper of the Genovese ■were 
much talked of, and they intimidated and alarmed him. 
To this IFatel rephed, ‘ that the severer the disease, 
the stronger the measures to bo employed to euro it ' 
The Genevese storm, it is true , they burst out hko a 
squall of wmd m a gale , but was that a reason for leav- 
ing him, Farel, alone to meet these funous tempests? 

‘ I entreat you,’ said the intrepid evangelist, * to t ike 
your share These matters are harder than death ’ 
The burdeu was too heavy for his shoulders , he w anted 
the help of a younger man But the young man of 
Noyon was surpiised that he should be thought of 
‘ I am timid and naturally pusiUanimous,' he said. 

‘ How can I withstand such roarmg waves ?’ f At 
this Tarel could not restnun n feeling of anger and 
almost of contempt ‘ Ought the servants of Jesus 
Christ to be so dehcate,’ ho exclaimed, ‘ as to be fnght- 
cned at warfare ?’J This blow touched the young 
reformer to the heart He fnghtoned 1 — he prefer his 
own ease to the service of the Saviour • His eonscicuco 
was troubled and his feclrngja were violently agitated 

• Calvin, Frfface des Psixumes t Ibid. 

t Beza, Vit dt Oi2vtn. 
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But liis groat humility still hold him back : ho had a 
doop seutimcut of his mcapacity for tho kind of work 
they wanted him to uudortakc. ‘ I bog of you, iu God’s 
uame,’ ho exclahued, ‘ to have pity ou mo ! Loavo mo 
to servo Him iu aiiothdr Avay than what you. desiro/ 

Barol, seoiug that uoithor prayers nor exhortations 
could avail with Gidvm, romiuded him of a frightful ex- 
ample of disobedicueo similar to his own. ‘Jonah, also,’ 
he said, ‘ wanted to Iloe from tlio presence of the Lord, 
but iho Lord cad him into the sea.’ Tho struggle iu tho 
young doctor’s heart became more keen. He was 
violently shaken, like an oak assailed by tho tempest ; 
he bent beforo the blast, and rose up again, but a last 
gust, more impetuous than all tho others, was shortly 
about to uproot him. The emotion of tho elder of tho 
two speakers had gi-adually increased, in proportion as 
tho young man’s had also increased. Farel’s hoiu’t was 
hot ulthin him. At that supremo moment, feeling as if 
inspired by tho Spirit of God, ho raised his hiind towards 
heaven and exclaimed : ‘You are thinking only of jmuv 
tranquillity, you care for nothing but yom studies. Bo 
it so. In the name of Almighty God, I declare that if 
you do not answer to His summons. He will not bless 
your plans.’ Then, perceiving that the critical moment 
had come, ho added an ‘alarming adjuration’ to his 
declai-ation : he even vcaitured on an imj)recation. 
Fixing his eyes of fire on tho yoimg man, and placing 
his hands on the head of his victim, he exclaimed in his 
voice of thunder ; ‘ May God ciu’se your repose ! may 
God cm-se your studies, if in such a great necessity as 
ours you withdraw and refuse to give us help and 
support !’ 

At these words, the young doctor, whom Farel had 
for some time kept on the rack, trembled. He shook in 
every limb ; he felt that Farel’s words did not proceed 
from himself : God was there, the holiness of the pre- 
sence of Jehovah laid strong hold of his mind ; he saw 
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i5im ifAo IS invisible It appeared to him, he said, ‘tliat 
the hand of God ^^as stictched. down from hwv\en, that 
it lay hold of him, and fixed him irrevocably to the 
place ho was so impatient to leave ’* He could not free 
himself from that terrible giasp lake Lot’s wafe when 
she looted bach on her tranquil homo, he was rooted to 
his seat, iiowcrless to move At last he raised hia head 
and peace returned to his soul , he had jaeld^d, he 
bad sacrificed the studies he loved so well, he hadLiid 
his Isaac on the altar, he consented to lose his bfe to sauc 
it His conscience, now convinced, made him surmount 
every obstacle in order that he might obey That heart, 
BO faithful and smeere, gave itself, and gave itself for 
ever Seeing that what was leqmred of him was Gods 
pleasure, says rarel, ho did violcnc© to himself, adding 
And he did more, and that more promptly, than any one 
else could have done ’ 

The call of Calvin m Geneva is perhaps, after that of 
St Paul, the most remarkable to be found m the history 
of the Church It was not miraculous, hko that of the 
Apostle on the road to Damascus , and yet m the 
chamber of that mn, there was the fi ish of hght and the 
roar as of thunder , the voice which the Lord made to 
sound in Calvia s heart, temhed him, broke down his 
obstinacy, and prostrated him as if a thunderbolt from 
heaven had struck him His heoit had been pieiced , 
he had bowed his head with humility, and dmo&t 
prostrate on the earth Uo had felt that ho could no 
longer fight against God and kick against tlio pneks. 
At the same time confidence in God filled his soitk 
Ho knew that Ho who made him feel those ‘ btings t 
bad a sovereign remedy calculated to heal all his wounds. 
Has not God said, ‘Commit thy way unto the Lord, 
and He shall bring it to pass? The young man desired 
no longer to run restive hko a fiery courser, hut, ‘ like a 

* * Ao SI Beuta violcntem milu e ccelo m antim ujjiceret. — Col^ u>* 

t ‘ PiqClros.* The word is Calvin s. 
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clocilo steed, pcruiifc liimsclf to bo guided iieaccably by 
tbo baud of bis iMasior.’ *-' 

From that bour tbe projiagatiou and dofouco of trutli 
became tbo solo passion of bis life, jiud to tbom be con- 
secrated all tbe poAvcis of bis heart. Ho bad still, lifter 
this solemn bour, to undergo, as bo says, ‘great anxiety, 
sorrow, te:u-s, and distress.’ But bis resolution was 
taken. Ho belonged to bimsclf no longer, but to God. 
‘In every tiling and in every place bo would guide bim- 
sclf entirely by bis obedience.’ Ho never forgot tbe 
fearful adjuration wliicb Farel bad cm])loyed. Ho bad 
not set bimself (bo tbougbt) in tbo place be occujiied, 
but bad boon put tliere by tbe arm of tbo Almighty. 
Hence, wbenover bo met with obstacles, bo called to 
mind ‘ tbo biuid strotebed down from beaven,’ and 
knowing its sovereign power, bo took courage. 

Tbe reformer did not, however, stop at Geneva im- 
mediately. On leaving Franco, bo bad undertaken to 
accoiuiiany one of bis relations, namci.1 Ai'tois, to Basle. 
For some days tbo bretbi'cn of Genova refused to let 
him go. At last, seeing that Cidviu was decided, they 
conbned tbomselvcs to extortuig from him an engage- 
ment to retimi ; after which be started for Basle with 
bis relation. On tbe road be encountered fresh 
importunities ; tbe Clnu'cbes, whom the author of tbe 
Christian Inslitules saluted on bis. journey, desmed to 
detain bim.f "Wbetber these entreaties, on which 
Calvin bad not reckoned before settmg out, proceeded 
from Lausanne, Neucbatel, Berne, or rather fi-om some 
other and younger Cburcbes, it is bard to say. At last 
be arrived at Basle, and having finished bis business 
returned to Geneva, probably in tbe latter half of tbe 


• Calvin. 

f ‘ In ipso itinere Ecclesias mnltas offendo qnibus immorari 
aliquantisper rogor.’ Calvin to Daniel, 13th October, 1536. 
Offendo should here be taken in the sense of ‘ to meet,’ rather than 
‘ to hurt.’ See Cicero, Fam. ii. p. 3. 
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month of August But ho had no sooner arrived than 
his delicate health was shahen , ho suffered from a 
severe cold, and was ill for nino days- 

When Calvin recovered from his indisposition, he at 
once set about the worh for winch he had been detained 
As he would have a crowd of hearers — men and women, 
old and young, Genevese and strangers — the cathedral 
of St Pierre was assigned^im ' It was in that vast 
building, where the mass had been so often sung, that 
Calvin was about to inaugurate the reign of Holj 
Scripture The gates of St. Pierre’s opened , the frail 
and humble, but powerful preacher entered the Gothic 
portal , a numerous crowd made their way with him 
into the nave whose majestic grandeur seemed to har 
inouizo so well with the now teaching that was about to 
be hoard m it , and soon his voice resounded under those 
time honored arches 

Calvin, coming after Luther and Pare], woar called 
to complete the work of both The mighty Luthci, 
to whom will alwaj 8 belong the first place in the work 
of the Beformation, had uttered the words of faith 
with power , Calvin was to systematizo them, and show 
the imposing unity of the evangelical doctrine The 
impetuous Parel, the most active missionary of the 
epoch, had detached men from Bomish errors, and 
had united many to Christ, but without combmmg 
them , Colvin was to reunite these scattered members 
and constitute the assembly Possessed of an organ- 
izing genius, ho accomphshed the task which God had 
assigned him he undertook to form o church placed 
under the duection of the 'Word of God and the disci- 
plme of the Holy Ghost In his opinion, this ought 
to be — not, as at Borne, the hierarchical institution of 
a legal religion, nor, as with the mj sties, a vague 
ideal , nor, as with the rationalists, an intellectual and 
moral society without rchgious life It is said of the 
Word, which was God, and which vsas mado flesh In 
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ITim ivas life. Lifo must, fcheroforo, be tlie essential 
cburncloristic of tbo jjoopio that it was to form. Sj)irit- 
ual powers mu.st — so '’Calvin thought — act in the midst 
of tho flock of Jesus Clu'ist. It was not ideas only that 
the Lord communicated to His disciples, but a divino 
life. ‘ In tho kingdom of Christ,’ ho said, ‘ all that w'o 
need care for is tho ncio man.' 

iind this w'as not a more thcoi’y : Calvin must see 
it put hi to action. Not content with tho reformation 
of tho faitli, he will combat that decline of morality 
w’hich has for so long tilled comis, cities, and monas- 
teries with disorder. Ho will caU for the conversion 
of the heart and holinc.ss of life ; he will interdict lux- 
ury, ihnmkenncss, blasphemy, imparity, mascpieradcs, 
and gambling, w'liich the Homan Chiu-ch had tolerated. 

This strictness of discipline has brought do^vn sovoro 
reproaches on the reformer. "Wo must confess that if 
Calvin did take a false step, it w'as here. Ho conceded 
to man, to tho magistrate, too great a share in tho cor- 
rection of morals and doctrine : hi tho sixteenth coiitiuy 
the intervention of tho State in tho discipline of tho 
Church disturbed the oul3’’ truly salutaiy action of tho 
"Word of God. Cidvin cleansed with piu'o water tho 
gold and silver of the tabcimaclo, but left on it one spot 
— the emplo}'ment of tho civil arm. We must not, 
how'ever, accuse him more than justice permits. Ho 
had to sufler from this action of the temporal iDower 
much more than he employed it. Since 1532 tho Gene- 
vese government had set itself in the place of the bishoj). 
We have seen its orders to preach the Gosjiel without 
any admixture of human doctrines. A little later it 
organized the grand disputation, demanded by Bernard, 
and presided over it as judge. Did it not even go so far 
as to remove from the people of Thiez the excommunica- 
tion pronounced by the bishop ? Elsewhere we have 
described how in the Swiss cantons, and esjiecially at 
Zurich and Berne, the magistrates did the same. The 

VOL. V. — 20* 
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mterveution of temporal authonty proceeded fiom tlie 
fomporal power The Council of Geneva had no mten- 
tion of permitting a strange minister, a young man of 
Noyon, to deprive tliem of ptciogatives to ■which they 
clung strongly They claimed the nght to regulate 
almost everything by their decrees — from the highest 
things, {he profession of faith, tho regulation of worship, 
and the government of the church, down to ■women a 
dress Calvin often protested agamst those preten- 
sions, and on this pomt hig whole life was one long 
struggle Tar from blaming the reformer for certain 
regulations he was obliged to permit, we should praise 
him for the firmness with which he maintamed, more 
than any other teacher of the sixteenth century, the 
great principles of the distmction between what is 
temporal and what is spmtual * 

But he contnbuted still more forcibly by his direct 
toachmg to scatter tho seeds of a true and wise Uberty 
among the new geucrations Doubtless the sources of 
modern civilization are manifold Many men of diffcient 
vocations and gemus have labored at this great work , 
but it IS just to acknowledge tho place that Calvin 
occupies among them. The punty ond force of his 
morality were the most powerful means of liberating 
men and nations from the abuses which had been every 
where mtroduced, and from the despotic vexations 
imder which they gioaned A nation weak in its morals 
IS easily enslaved But ho did more How great tho 
truths, how important Oie principles that Calvm has 
proclaimed < Ho feoilcssly attacked tho papacy, hy 
■which all liberty is oppressed,-\ and winch during so 
many centuries had kept the human mmd m bondage , 
and broke the chains which ovciy where fettered tho 

• On. tins sutject Zllons. A. Hoget lias put forward just views 
Rnd authentic £icts m his wniing entitled, Z Eglu>e et I JUat d 
Qenihi da tieant de C^inn. 

f Colrm, iiutdution cJ > cl enne, liv it cL. 7. 
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tliouglits of luiiu. Ho boklly assorted ‘tliat tliere 
is a venj mani/cd didindiou bctwocu tbo sj)iritual 
and tbo political or civil govcruincuts.’* * * § Ho did more 
Hum tbis : tbo aim of bis whole life was to restore tbo 
supromac}’ of cousoiouco. He endeavored to rc-establisb 
the kingdom of God in man, and succeeded in doing so 
not only with men of genius, but with a great 'number 
of obscure persons. Tlxose were tbo men who, resolv- 
ing to obey God above all things, were able to resist tbo 
instrmuents of tbo pope, tbo Vxilois, Philip II., Alva, and 
their imitators. While maiutamiug then' liberty as re- 
gards faith, those noble disciples of tbo Gospel — men 
such jis Knox, Harnix do .Saiutc-Aldegondo, and a 
multitude of other Christian heroes — learnt to maintain 
it in earthly mattcva.f Such was tbo principal gate by 
which the diilerent liberties have entered the world. 

Calvin did not coutinc himself to theories : he pro- 
nounced frankly against the despotism of kings and the 
despotism of the pco[)lo. Ho declared that ‘ if princes 
usurp any jmiion of God’s authordy, we must not obey 
them and that if the people indulge in acts of mad 
violence, we should rather perish th.an submit to them. 

‘ God has not armed you,’ he said, ‘ that you may resist 
those who are set over you by Him as governors. You 
cannot exirect Ho will protect you, if you undertake- 
what He disavows.’§ Hcvertheless Calvin taught men 
to love such eternal blessings, and said that it was 
better to die than to be deprived of them. ‘ God’s honor,’ 

* Calvm, histitution chrelknnc, liv. iv. ch. 22. 

t ‘What is the principle of our strength?’ ashed an eloquent 
Dutch writer not long ago. ‘ I will toll you : it is in our origin. 
We are the offspring of the Genova of Calvin.’ — La Hollands ei 
VLiJlucnce dc Calvin, par M. Groen van Prinsterer, conseiller 
d’Etat. LaHaye, 1861. 

t Calvin, Comment, sur Malth. xxii. 21. 

§ This was addressed to those who were exciting the protestants 
of Prance to acts of violence. See Galvin’s letters to the Church 
of Angers, April 1556, and other letters. 
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lie declared, ' is more precious than your life ' And from 
tliat hour -we see those in the Ketherlands and elsen here, 
■who had learnt at Geneva to mamtain freedom of con 
science, acquirmg such a love for hberty that they 
claimed it also for the State, sought it for themselves, 
and endeavored to give it to others Rehgious liberty 
has been, and is still, the mother of every kmd of 
liberty , but in our da} 3 we witness a strange sight 
Many of those who owe their emancipation in great 
part to Calvin, have lost all recollection of it, and some 
of them insult the nohle champion who made them 
free 

Still, the establishment of temporal hberty was not the 
reformer s object it flows only from hia prmciples, as 
water from a spring To proclaim the salvation of God, 
to estabUsh the light of God — these are the thmgs to 
which he devoted his hie, and that work he pursued with 
unalterable firmness. Ho knows the resistanco that men 
will opjiose to him but that shall not check his march 
He will batter down ramparts hndgo over chasms, and 
unflmchiugly trample under foot the bamers which ho 
knows are opposed to the glory of God and the welfaio 
of man Calvin has a correct, iienetratmg, and sure eye, 
and his glance takes m a wide horizon He resists not 
only the chief enemy, popery, but generously 02)poses 
those who seem to be on his side and pretend to suppoit 
him thfcie is no acceptauco of persons mth him Ho 
discerns manifold and grave errors hidden under the 
cloak of reform — errors which would destroy from its 
foundation the edifice to ■whose building, those who 
teach them, pretend to give their helj) "Whilst many 
allow themselves to bo surpnsed, he discovers the small 
cloud nsing from the sea , he secs the skies are about to 
be darkened and filled ■with storms, thimdcr, and ram 
At the sight of these tempests ho neither bends nor hides 
his head on the contrary, ho raises it boldij ‘Wo 
are called,’ ho says, * to difficult battles, but far from 
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being nstouisbccl and growing timid, Ave take courage, 
and commit our own body to tlie deadly struggle.’ 

That man had occasioned astonishment at first by his 
youthful air and the weahness of his constitirtion ; but 
ho had no sooner spoken than ho rose in the eyes of all 
who hoard him. He grow tailor and taller, ho toAvered 
aboA’e their heads. EA-ery man presaged in him one of 
those mighty intelligences Avliich carry nations Avith them, 
gain battles, found ompu-os, discover Avorlds, reform re- 
ligion, and transform society. 

CalA'in teaches in Genova, he Avrites to those far be- 
yond its walls. And ere long avo see something neAV 
forming in the Avorld. A great Avork had been com- 
menced by the heroic Luther, Avho had a succe.ssor 
worthy of him to complete it. Calvin gives to the Re- 
iormtition AA'hat the pope afErms it does not po.ssess. 
There is a noise and a .shakmg, and the dry bones meet 
together. The breath comes from the foim Avinds, the 
dead live and stand upon their feet, an exceeding great 
army. The Chiu'ch of Christ has reappeai’od upon earth. 
From the bosom of that little city goes forth the Avord 
of life. France, Switzerland, the Netherlands, Germany, 
England, Scotland, and other countiies hear it. A 
centuiy later, that same Avord, borne by pious refugees 
or faithful missionaries, shall become the glory and 
strength of the New World. Later still, it shall visit the 
most distant isles and continents ; it shall fill the earth 
Avith the knoAvledge of the Lord, and shall gather 
together more and more the dispersed families of the 
world round the cross of Christ in a holy and living 
unity. 

On the 5th of September, 1636, the Council of Geneva 
ordered these words to be Avi'itten in their public 
registers : 

‘Master Willianfi Farel explains that the lecture which 
that Frenchman had begun at St. Fterre s icas necessary ; 
wherefore he prayed that they would consider about retaining 
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him and providing for his support Upon nhich it uas 
resolved to provide for 7h 8 maintenance ' 

Ou the 15th of February, 1637, they ga\e six crowns 
of the sun, and afterwards a doth coat, to * that French- 
man' recently amied, and whose name it would seem 
they did not know * Such arc the modest notices of the 
young man in the public records of the city nhich re- 
ceived him In a few years that name ivas sounded all 
over the world ; and m our time a celebrated historian — 
impartial m the question, as he dots not belong to the 
churches of tho Eeformation — ^has Bafd * In order that 
French protestantism [wo might say “ protestantism ” in 
general] should have a character and doctrine, it needed 
a city to serve as a centre, and a chief to become its 
organizer That city loas Geneva, and that chief icos 
Vahin 't 

* Begistres du Cooseil des 13 F^vner 2537, 23 et 20 Septembre 
16U 

t Uiguet, La IiefCTTM.tv)Tx de Qtntie, p. 20. 
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Trr l.il.; , t ,1 i 5 .1 f r .. : . IL'! ad .! i tea . . .a .mI! > ily i.iil.n it nu ic inicre .111.4 to 

lb. c -al.t. ! ,c'. ‘.'.c . i «l 11 i’ cy ui.l. li .1 a ;,>vAi Ua b !i r mailer, icty mode'.! ia 

tbc." — .“iV.. C. H. viV-ej.'.', 1. 

COWPEK'S TaVSK. With aujicrii Illii .tr.itimi'., frmn Dc'jij;!!:! 
b> Jlit'ju.r Ib.iTi.i!. Rf.nu L it :.iio t...!£.! j ij cr, a.m! c!c,:.int!y Lo.snd in 
Co’.b. 3.50 

“U. e .{ ibt 1- Cl ! ! ,1 4 !l • • 1 Imir.cf a, p-nc 1 ii a t.c.v cditii a of *Tll0 

Ta b' < ! C. a, f!, r k' ’j , , ..nav ! 1 y li.r .,.1 p. . cr." — /..■ Q,.,)tttr!y Kei Uxv. 

"A’.k'tl’cj k' 1. 1 .ill kiiiibeira , Ibo cli.cf I ’-ICC brio..,,! 10 iho ‘ lllwliatcd 
Li..' .5 . { C..a, Cf'a I — /..ter srj- O l.fl.'f. 

THE WIDOW’S TRUST. I'.y Mx i. .M.\Kili.\ T. G.m 1:. (Little 
Cl., tic ewcj 1.25 

OUTLINES OR THEOLOGY. Lyihc Kcv. A. Aub-;. Honc.r, 
n.i)., if I'l.nc:'.! n, N.J. N’c. cd.bi n, ic..iittcn .ami cttlaty.ed. S\o. . . 3.00 

"Tbe ilylc « 1 li’c a .li. r 1> cic-r, c .: , acl, a; .1 i.cnn..", o.micnnn,; llic nicitC't amount 
of I'.allcr i.ilo itic •,.nllc } a .w . .1 v.. a . f It. a ’aim..!c.! -.c of llic iilmlc -.ubject ia ao 

accaralc ill (! be !i alia n ,i,e ib.i u birat.Lii in tt» bnl <m. Oi.c v.ilu.iblc fcalnro of 
the i.iib ii iii fa : Ci. of yuijioic rc'cicoic ai.d of ciiiicl in, nubin^ it .a tcrcftno’ <if tbo 
tipc-l ic— lb. o', modem micili/.aib-n ai ucU aa of auiiqal Lilli.” — CVn.V.i/ rra/’jteri.tn. 

ROSE DUNBAR’S MISTaVKE. Ily .Mrci. Doous (a ihughtcr of 
Dr. Itcmir) 1.50 

THE SPRINGDALE SERIES, 6 vols. In a bo.i:. E.ach with 

.a colored froniiii'lccc and colored picture on the cover 2.00 

MARGERY’S SON. By E.mily Sar.mi IIoi.t. lemo .... 1.50 

EVENTIDE AT BETHEL. By the Kev. J. R. Macduff, D.D. 

liilio 


1.25 



CARTEJiS* NEW BOOKS. 


WELLS OF BACA; or, Solaces for the Chnstiaa Mournerr 
By J. R. Macduff, D D. Re-wnUeo. Gilt edges . • . . > . . $o 50 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF REV. W. PENNEFATHER. 
Edited by Rev. R Braituwaitb, M A. With Portrait. S%a . ... a 50 

“ We could not overstate our cotmction, that as a model for muuttenal study, (his por. 
traiture o{ Mr Pennefather is invaluable. The happy combination of the devot onal and the 
practical — the heart and the band equally influenced by Divine grace^bu seldom bees 


exemplified in so stnUng a va.-»x>wt'* — Tkt Firttidt 

JESUS OF NAZARETH: Who was He? and What ts He 

Now? By the Rev Wju.iam Pattom, D D. jfimo I.aj 

THE KING’S PEOPLE. By the Author o£ the “Wide, Wide 

World ’• Compnang — 

WAtKs FROM Eden . . £1 50 ) Star out of Jacob . . Si 50 
House OF IsRAst . . . 1 50 i Tne Broken Walls . . 1.25 
klNCDOH OF JVDAII, £l $0 


5 wU Inahos s , , , , $7 M 

“In genera], they are a review ef that vrenderiul history found in the Old Testament. 
tPiu history boa ever, is strung upon a thread of pleasant conversation, the scene of which is 
E New England country home, aed the pnoapal loietlocutor, Unde Sam, one of those mui) 
of uhoro some are suit left in New Englaod, to whom the Bible story uaa as familiar as their 
own personal history, and a never wearying delight.” 

LECTURES ON ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. By the Rev. 


WtLLtAU Archer Butler avols. lamo ..........sso 

SERMONS DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL. By the Rev 
William Archer Butler, late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
UDHCTsityof Dublin avols izmo 


“Eloquent w (bout pretence, rhetoncd without being flond, and glowing with the leal, 
tlie piety, the spirituality of the gospcL”— AT y Oistntr, 

D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN 


THE TIME OF CALVIN Now complete. 8voU. izmo. . . . l6oo 

D’Aucioc’s History of the Reformation in tub Six* 

TEENTii Century. 5V0IS. izmq £6 oo 


“ About his history there is a cbann found ra no other works of the kind. He grasps the 
truths of history and discerns the sptni of the actors, and with a love of the truth in his heart 
he records historic facts clearly, forcibly, and with the fascmation of a romance. Generalons 
of men wiU come and go, and nattonspenab. but the life-work of D’Aub gnd will continue <e 
be cherished as a truthful ins gbt into thu most intcresung period of the uorliFs history”** 
htier^Ouan. 



CA 2? TE/aS^ NE W ' BOOKS.- 
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THEOLOGICAL LECTURES on Subjects connected with Nat-' 
ural Theology, Evidences of Christianity, The Canon and Inspiration of 
Scripture. By the late William^ Cunningham, D.D., Principal and Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the New College, Edinburgh, Scotland. 8vp. . $3.00 

“Theologic.'il students, among them for this purpose we include .ill who thoughtfidly and 
p.iliently study the word of God, will find a volume of lectures by the late Rev. Dr. Wm. 
Cunniugham, of Edinburgh, of great value. He was one of the great divinity scholars of 
Scotland, a giant in thought, devout, logical, learned, and full of reverence for the truth. His 
lectures to the students of New College embody the results of his profound study and long 
experience, and will be prized as among the most valuable contrihutions of the age to 
religious literature.” — tV. K. Ohservtr. 

JOHN WHOM JESUS LOVED.- By the Rev. James Cul- 
Ross, D.D. 1. 25 

“ It is altogether without reserve that vve commend the work. It is not a bottle of milk 
for babes, but meat for men. Half a dozen readings will only make it more interesting to 
those who meditate on what they read. It is a great book for matter, though very modest in 
size.” — Rev. C. H. Spttysean. 

COWPER’S TASK. .With 60 superb Illustrations, from Designs 
by Birket Foster. Printed on fine tinted paper, and elegantly bound in 
doth, gilt . 3.50 

"One of the mostbe-autiful gift books which has ever appe.ared is a new edition of ‘Tha 
Task’ of Cowper, richly illustrated by Birket Foster.” — London Quarterly Review. 

“Among the pictori.al gift books of the season, the chief place belongs to the ‘ Illustrated 
Edition of Cowpet’s Task.’ ” — Literary Gazette. 

THE WIDOW’S TRUST. By Mrs. Martha T. Gale. (Little 
Classic size) I.35 

OUTLINES OF THEOLOGY. By the Rev. A. Ale.x. Hodge, 

D.D., of Princeton, N.J. New edition, rewritten and enharged. Svo. . . 3.00 

"The style of the author is dear, compact, and nervous, condensing the greatest amount 
of matter into the smallest amount of words, and his knowledge of the whole subject is so 
accurate that he is able to give this condensation in its best form. One v.-du.able feature of 
the work is its fulness of Scripture reference and of criticism, making it a repertory of the 
ripest results of modem investigation as well as of ancient faith.” — Central Presbyterian, 

ROSE DUNBAR’S MISTAKE. By Mrs. Dodos (a daughter of 
Dr. Bonar) 

the SPRINGDALE SERIES. 6 vols. In a bo.x. Each with 
a colored frontispiece and colored picture on the cover 

MARGERY’S SON. By Emily Sarah Holt, ismo . . . 

EVENTIDE AT BETHEL. By the Rev m., '"-• 

i2mo 
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CA/iTSJiS? NEW BOORS. 


BRIGHTER THAN THE SUN, A Life of our Lord, by J. R. 
Macouff, D.D. ith i6 full page lUustmtions. Cheap EdiUon . . .$2.00 
"This IS a beautiful volume m all respects, ~typoyaphy, paper, bvading, lUusUiUons.”— 
United PrethyUruiH. 

"The style 13 exceedingly clear, simple, duec^-'alinost personal,'— his descnptlons o{ 
persons and places have a picturcsqueness wfuch gives a rare attraction to the rurraUve. 
. . It IS a capital book (or readers o{ any age.” — CKruttan IntelUgeneer. 

MIND AND WORDS OP JESUS, and FAITHFUL PROM- 
ISER, and MORNING AND NIGHT WATCHES. By J. R. Mac- 
duff, D D. All in one volatoe. 2400. Red Line Edition , . . . , I.50 
"The book is in the best style o( the publishers,— a dainty, gilt-edged, red-lined volume, 
)ust suited to lie beside the Bible and Hymn Book on a lady’s dressing table. Ko more 
propriate keepsake gilt could be presented to a Cbnsuan fnend." — .S'. Bnnntr. 

THE PRAYER MEETING AND ITS IMPROVEMENT. 

By Rev. Lewis A. Thohfson. tamo x>35 

THE KING IN HIS BEAUTY. By the Rev. Richard Nsw- 
TOtt, O D. d fiQ.% Enstavings tdino . S>3S 

‘"The King la his Beauty* IS sure to be a great (avontevnib children, and, if any o( the 
elders take it up, w« wiU venture to predict that they will not lay it down ult they have read it 
through.” — CAru/MM a/ Work 


By the Same Author. 


THE JEWEL CASE. ConUmtng.— 

Best THtNce 1.35 I Bislb Blessings , . > i>a 5 

King's Highivay .... i 25 } Great Pilot .... 1.25 

Safe Compass 1.25 | Bible Jewels . . . > i>35 

ftvctu In a neat box y.jo 


THE WONDER CASE. Conuining;— 

Bible Wonders .... 1.35 j Rills from Foontaik. x-*S 
Nature’s Wonders . . . 1.25 | Jsivisu Tabernacle . i.sj 
Leaves from Tree or Life 1.2$ i Giants and Wonders. 1.25 
6 volt. In a neat box ...... .,...750 

RAYS FROM THE SUN OP RIGHTEOUSNESS • • • *-*5 

LITTLE AND WISE. By Rev. W. W. 

"They belong to the rare class of writings which entertain the youthful reader, and yet 
carry impoTUnt instruction We can think d no living wnier to whom the children cl thii 
generation are so much indebted as Pr Ricbanl Hewton " — iV Y.Ohurver. 

" Motbere 'will bud them a great hdp * ~ Union Tiaefur 
"Valuable to ministers and sabbath-school teachers ” —Interior. 




CARTERS’ uVEW BOOKS. 


Another Reduction in the Price of 

^'HENRY'S COMMENTARY. 5 vols., quarto, bound in cloth . ^15.00 

The same, bound in sheep 20.00 

Another edition in 9 vols. Svo. Cloth 20.00 

Wlien Whitefield \vas asked where he studied theology, he replied, “ On my knees reading 
ray Bible and Henry’s Commentary.” 

Rev. Dr. W. M. Taylor says ; “ The habitual perusal of his Comments will do more than 
most other things to indicate to the preacher how he is to turn the passage that is under his 
hand to practical account, while at the same time the unction that it exhales will mellow and 
fatten the roots of his own piety.* 

BEAUTY FOR ASHES. By the Rev. Alex Dickson, D.D., 
Author of “ All about Jesus.” lamo 2.00 

“ Luscious as a honeycomb with sweetness drawn from God’s word.” — Rev- Dr- Cuyler. 

“ His book is a ‘ bundle of myrrh,’ and will be specially enjoyed by those who are in 
trouble.” — Rev. Dr. iV. M. Taylor. 

“ I doubt not that to many of God’s smitten ones it will prove like the healing tree that 
sweetened the waters of Marah.” — Rev. Dr. Bullions. 

The Fifth Edition of 

ALL ABOUT JESUS. By the Rev. Alex. Dickson, D.D. 


2.00 

CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. By 
' Willis Lord, D.D. New and cheaper edition, small Svo 2.50 


“ We know of no work which is more capable than this of conducting the ordinary reader 


to the centre of the theological system, and setting before him in clear and orderly array the 
related truths which enter into it.” — Congregationalist. 

Miss L. T. Meade's Books. 

Scamp and I. 1.25 

David’s Little Lad. 1.25 

A Knight of To-day. 1.50 

Water Gipsies 

Bel-Marjory 1-50 

Your Brother and Mine t-oo 

New Editions. 

ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. By the late Dr. Charles Hodge 2.50 
McGHEE’S LECTURES ON EPHESIANS. Svo 3 -oo 

MURDOCK’S TRANSLATION OF THE SYRIAC NEW 

TESTAMENT 2.50 

BROWN ON THE SECOND ADVENT 1-75 

HELP HEAVENWARD. By Winslow. Neat edition. Square 0.75 


SHORT PAPERS FOR FAMILY READING. By Hamilton, 
Stanley, Eadie, Punshon, Binney, ana Macduff. Red Line Editicn o.'io 



NEW BOOKS FOB YOUNG' PEOPLE 


AMD 

SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

ALL PUBLISHED SINCE JAN l, 1874 


ALOE LIBRARY 

vols i£ma $iooo 

Alice KeYiUe and Biver&dala i 2$ 

Among the Turks Haml n 1 50 

Amot Bev Vfm. Autofa og 2 00 

Between the CliSa btanhsll i 00 

Bible Echoes \\ ell» i 25 

Blackberry Jam Natbe ts t 23 

Bread and Oranges Warner » *5 

Brentford Parsonage t 2) 

Bnghter than the Son Macduff zoo 

Broken UaUet Mathe vs i 25 

Broken Walls Warner i 25 

Captmty of Judah 60 

•CARTERS CHEAPS S 
LIBRARY No 2 50 

\ols net 20 00 

CbnsuesOldOrgas Waltou 30 

Clare Avery Holt 1 30 

Comfort Strong 1 2> 

DARE TO DO RIGHT 
SERIES Arathews 3V0IS 330 

David s Little Lad Meade 1 23 
Doors Outward 123 

Edeu in England ALOE 75 

Eleanor s Visit Mathers >2;, 

Ella s Half Sovereign 1 25 

Elsie a Santa Claus ^lathews i 25 

Pairy Fnsket A L. O £ 7, 

Fighting the Foe r 50 

Flag of Truce Wanier i 25 

Floss Silveithom G bene i aj 
Flowers of the Forest, Sber 

wood 1 00 

Footsteps of St Peter Macduff a 00 

For the Master s Sake HoU s 00 

Forty Tears in the Turkish 

Empire. Pnme 2,50 

Four Tears in Ashantee 1 75 

Fred and Jeanie Dnnlnvater ta^ 

Fnta s Victory A L o F 50 


Tfeg&y > Little Brother Jj 25 

From the Flow to the Folpit 60 

Giant-Killer and Sequel x 25 

Giants and Wonderful Things i 25 
Giuseppe s Home Mathe ts 1 10 

Gold Thread and Wee Davie 75 

Golden Apples Woods i oq 

Golden Chain The Marsh 99 

Golden Fleece ALOE 75 

Goldea Souset. Macd iff 
Golden Thoms Wanter r 00 

Gospel and its Fruits Wilson 1 <3 

Guthne a Life s 00 

HAPS AND MISHAPS 

Mathe n 6 vols f 50 

Haouted Booms ALOE. 75 

Hebrew Heroes A L O F 75 

Hero in the Battle of Life 

Manh 5 ® 

HEROES OF ISRAEL 

A L 0 E 5 vols 5 00 

HIGHLAND SSRISS 

6 vols i6rao 7 5 ® 

His Grandchild Pollard x oe 

Home Lessons on Old Paths x 25 

House m the Glen x 2, 

Hundred Fold. Warner i <» 

Imogen Holt 1 5® 

Indian Stones ALOE 75 

Jack 0 Lantern i h 

Judgment of Jeruxaleia Paltoa 1 

Katy and Jim Mathews x 

King in His Beauty Newton 125 

Kingdom of Judah Warner x a® 

KINGS PEOPLE 

Warner 5 vols 7 ®® 

Kitto Life of Eadie > X) 

Knight of To-day Meade » 5 * 

Xottice Eden Holt i 5® 

LlUei or Thistledown Mathews 125 

Little and Wise Nevton x sj 




